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PREFACE. 



Of the following papers, the first in order 
was taken in hand in consequence of a request 
I received. The others may be said to represent 
the entirely spontaneous movements of my own 
thoughts. 

To write on the great subject of the opening 
paper is a thing I should never have undertaken, 
had not a friend of good experience in literature 
been pleased to consider me capable of treating 
it usefully. I have not presumed to attempt an 
" Explanation," a title actually suggested, but 
have ventured merely to offer some " Thoughts," 
on the Lord's Prayer. It has not been my plan 
to present a digest of the many excellent things 
that others have written thereon, and therefore 
such comments and criticisms only have been 
consulted in the course of my examination as 
appeared most likely to help me to a good 
understanding of the very words and phrases 
found in the text. And in considering the 
petitions that our Divine Master teaches us so 
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continually to use, I have endeavoured to regard 
them with constant reference to the requirements 
of the present day. 

In company with the paper I have been 
speaking of, go some others which but for the 
* present occasion would most likely never have 
passed out of the writer's hands. They were 
undertaken, almost wholly, in search of personal 
satisfaction on various important points, at dif- 
ferent periods of my life. And as each was 
intended to be complete in itself, a leading 
thought or two can hardly have escaped re- 
statement occasionally. This is the only defect 
for which I have any right to crave indulgence, 
though too many others, it is to be feared, may 
be found requiring it. I wish however to guard 
myself against being thought too fond of criti- 
cising, instead of befittingly accepting, the mode 
in which certain matters are very frequently 
treated by the appointed ministers of our holy 
religion. But I must state that my object has 
been generally to examine and not to teach. 
In these inquiries therefore the numerous and 
most important points on which all Christians 
must be agreed are not so much touched on as 
a few incidental ones on which the sincerest 
believers may be allowed to differ. I have felt 
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that the former may, as a general rule, be well 
left to the able ministrations of our admirable 
clergy. Would that anything I could do might 
in the least degree avail to strengthen their 
hands in their arduous and faithful labours ! 

But it is perfectly notorious that there are 
matters in which some disagreement exists, 
amongst those even who hold sacred office 
in our Church — questions too on which not 
priests and deacons exclusively, but those also 
of highest ecclesiastical rank, hold divergent 
opinions amongst themselves. From some or 
other then of the clerical order, a layman not 
quite dead to all that passes around him must 
by necessity be so unhappy as to differ; and now, 
if ever, he must be allowed, whether learned 
or unlearned, to exercise to the full his right of 
private judgment. This is what I have been 
doing to the best of my ability, though neither 
my position nor attainments are such as of them- 
selves to invest my conclusions with any weight. 
But a man may be unpossessed of any great 
scholarship and yet be competent to use for 
himself the fruits stored up for all the world by 
those who are known as eminently learned ; and 
it may not be presumptuous in such a person to 
compare, one with another, the several results, 



too often conflicting, arrived at by men of 
erudition very far above his own. In fact, a 
well-intentioned, thoughtful layman seems to 
me in these days to be very much in the 
position of an honest juryman who has to give 
his verdict in some matter of difficulty — of dis- 
puted handwriting perhaps, or doubtful cause of 
death — when expert differs from expert, and the 
evidence of one learned physician directly con- 
troverts that of another. The situation is felt to 
be perplexing. But the good juryman, without 
pretending to be skilful or scientific himself, 
must examine the statements of those who are. 
And if he patiently exercises what common 
sense he may be endowed with, and takes a 
broad and practical view of the whole case 
before him, and does not suffer the aninms of 
one side or the other to affect his discernment, 
he will often, with the direction and help given 
by the presiding Judge, come to a satisfactory 
and useful decision. 

When a man whose sincere desire it is to 
regulate his practice according to God's will, is 
in perplexity about any disputed points con- 
nected wdth Divine Kevelation, and finds his 
peace of mind threatened, let him, if he has 
time and opportunity, sit down to a diligent 
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search throughout the New Testament, for what 
is written therein on the subject of his doubts ; 
availing himself of the aid of the best critical 
works and concordances he can find for the 
elucidation of the text. Thus doing, let him 
look for that help which St. James, making no 
distinction between clerical and lay, tells us 
may be secured by any man who seeks it in the 
right way. 

Most of the following papers are records of 
examinations thus attempted by the writer. 
But there are many persons whose necessary 
engagements in life forbid the working out of 
such things for themselves. Therefore, in no 
spirit of positiveness, and with every desire of 
being corrected where wrong, I have taken the 
opportunity which the circumstances first men- 
tioned seemed to present, of offering the details 
of my own humble inquiries ; thinking that, as 
in water face answereth to face, so perchance by 
their means the heart of some other plain and 
truth-seeking man may answer to my heart. 

AprU 21th, 1865. 
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I. 

THOUGHTS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

" After this manner^ therefore, pray ye," said the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mount when 
on the point of teaching his followers that Divine Form 
of words known throughout Christendom as The 
Lord's Prayer; that is, the Prayer of which Our 
Lord Himself was the framer — the Prayer formally 
delivered to us by our Lord. " When ye pray, say. 
Our Father," &c., was his injunction on presenting the 
same form with slight verbal alterations when some of 
his disciples, remembering how John the Baptist and 
other Jewish teachers were accustomed to put words 
of devotion into the mouths of their followers, had 
asked Our Lord to teach them also to pray. And the 
differing circumstances indicated in Matthew vL and 
Luke xi., would lead us to conclude that there must 
have been two distinct occasions on which, as a tran» 
scendent gift of never-ceasing worth, this Prayer was 
committed to the disciples' keeping. It. may be noted 
also, that Our Lord's preliminary directions whith 
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served to introduce this Prayer, present, if not two 
several precepts, at least two modifications of the 
same. Thus, the injunction recorded by St. Luke, 
actually pointing out to us the very words which 
Christ's disciples are to say, fully authorises our fre- 
quent use of the Lord's Prayer itself; whilst the more 
general character of the other, which forms our opening 
quotation from St. Matthew, seems to forbid us to 
consider ourselves restricted to the unvaried employ- 
ment of one set of phrases, how high soever their 
origin, provided our prayers agree in spirit with the 
Lord's Prayer; provided they follow essentially the 
Divine Model graciously furnished by Him to the 
Church. 

It being thus our privilege to possess this most em- 
phatically sound form of words, delivered to us by the 
Lord Himself, it is certainly our duty to ponder in our 
hearts its various clauses, in order both that by God's 
help we may learn to frame our own prayers in accord- 
ance with his will, and that when we actually use the 
Lord's Prayer it may not in our case be a vain repeti- 
tion, but that we may then be found to pray not with 
the mouth only, but with the luiderstanding also. 

First in order, and importance too, come the opening 
words, " Our Father." 

The genealogy we find transcribed by St. Luke has 
a very remarkable ending. The ancestry of Him whom 
St." Paul calls "the second Man, the Lord from 
Heaven," is traced up through many human genera- 
tions to the earthly father of mankind, and yet one. step 
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beyond this; the last two entries in the list being in 
these words : " the son of Adam, which was the son of 
God." And thus, though none can now pretend to 
have sprung from the royal house of David which 
figures in this genealogy, we can all, as the children of 
Adam, claim a greater than David, even God, for our 
Father. And thus, too, the Gospel teaches us how to 
answer questions which might suggest themselves to all 
men when they think seriously of coming before God. 
How — in what character — shall we regard Him, and 
ourselves in relation to Him ? Are we his slaves only ? 
Is the Almighty that inexorable Being whose projects 
of vengeance against us can be turned away by nothing 
but the mental gloom and the self-inflicted tortures of 
his creatures ? Such questions may seem offensive in 
this day, but they do not express a wholly unnatural 
feeling, for it is one which has very largely prevailed 
at all times among mankind. For whatever modem 
reasoners may say to the contrary, men have had more 
or less universally, ever since the Fall, an internal con- 
viction of sin, a feeling that they have often incurred 
the displeasure of their Creator and Judge. *' Woe is 
me, for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean 
lips ! " were the words of even the Prophet Isaiah 
when the glory of the Lord was manifested before him. 
**Who is able to stand before this Holy Lord God?" 
said the men of Bethshemesh; a question mentally 
asked by persons of serious thought, not only in 
their days and circumstances but at all times. The 
prophets of Baal *^cut themselves with knives and 

b2 
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lancets till the blood gushed out upon them." Ancient 
idolaters made their children to pass through the fire 
to Moloch^ and modem idolaters devise many ingenious 
means of torturing themselves. But we need say no 
more of such practices of the heathen when we reflect 
that in branches of the Christian Church there have 
never been wanting persons who spend their lives in 
miserable but voluntary seclusion, and who think they 
expiate guilt by inflicting castigation on their own 
debilitated bodies. And has it not been the experience 
of all people, from the most ancient times to this day, 
that when any communication is supposed to be made 
from the other world, any apparition of a spirit to pass 
before the face, fear and trembling will come, causing 
all the bones to shake and the hair of the flesh to stand 
up ? Even of notorious unbelievers, how many have 
been known to give way to feelings of terror at the 
apparent approach of death, terror hardly to be ac- 
counted for by anything but a feeling of appalling 
nearness to an unseen world, where they expect to 
meet an avenging Judge and not a Father. Why should 
all this be so ? or rather why should it not be so, since 
every one with a conscience has an irrepressible 
conviction that the Eternal God, the Lord of the 
spirits of all flesh, cannot bear iniquity ? We can all 
say how true to nature is the description of the un- 
easy shame of the first man, who had no sooner known 
himself to be an offender than he felt an impulse to 
escape from the presence of God ; and of Peter, who 
cried out to Jesus, *' Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
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man, O Lord ! " True it is that before the Christian 
era there were a few poets and philosophers, and that 
in more modem times there have been even poor un- 
tutored savages, found to acknowledge that in some 
sense we are all the offspring of God. But this can go 
but for little when we consider the characters ascribed 
by them to the Rulers of the unseen world. Who 
could compare the Indian's " Great Father," or any of 
the Divinities of heathen mythology — " Gods many 
and Lords many" — ^with the One God the Father whose 
nature and attributes are revealed in the person of his 
Son ? We must always come back to the truth that it 
is the Gospel alone which has placed man in his real 
relationship to the true God. 

StiQ, the question may very naturally occur to us, 
have all men a right to call God their Father ? For do 
we not read in Scripture that Our Saviour used the 
awful words to some impenitent Jews, "Ye are of 
your father the Devil ? " It is indeed true that the 
Saviour said so, but if we would know in what sense 
we must look to other Scriptures ; and there is one, the 
comforting parable of the Prodigal Son, which may 
assist us in answering the question a little more folly 
and satisfactorily. An ungrateful child had left his 
father's house, liberating himself for ever as he 
supposed from his father's authority and interference. 
Neither when wasting his substance in riotous living, 
nor at the time when he first joined himself to a citizen 
of a strange country to feed swine, could he have been 
inclined in any way to acknowledge his father. The 
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relationship of father and son had practically ceased 
altogether between them. At these periods it might 
be said of him that the lusts of his father, the Devil, he 
was doing. But there is nothing in the parable to lead 
us to conclude that he was ever once forgotten at home. 
On the contrary, the return even of this abandoned 
prodigal was desired and waited for ; for whilst he was 
on his journey back, and yet a long way off, his 
watching father saw him, ran to meet him, fell on his 
neck and kissed him. Although as a son he had been 
dead, the relationship was at once restored; and thus this 
wonderful parable leaves us without a doubt of God*s 
readiness to receive as his children all those lost ones 
who are willing to return to Him. 

Supposing then that all men may, if they will, call 
themselves sons of God, it must be admitted that some, 
many indeed, have become *^ rebellious children ; *' 
yet they are not, even as such, denied readmission to 
their Father's house : whilst those who have been truly 
*' baptised into Christ," born again " of water and of 
the Spirit," who have received and retained in a more 
particular sense ^' the adoption of sons," having in- • 
deed become " sons together with Christ, joint heirs 
with Him," have a pecculiar right to enter the divine 
presence saying, " Abba, Father ! " On the fertBe 
theme of this loving relationship but few words can be 
said here. But there is one thing that we must not 
leave without notice. 

God, true, great, supreme in all things, is so in his 
character of a Father. And thus we must judge of 
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Him more according to what human fathers ought to 
be, than according to what they always are. For 
though as a general rule parents love and cherish their 
offspring, yet all of them are imperfect, many careless, 
and some unnatural. Cruelties like those of Manasseh 
and others who sacrificed their own sons, are happily 
exceptions, yet there are many persons who are 
sadly deficient in their duties with respect to their 
children. Still, few fathers will deliberately for bread 
give their son a stone, for an egg a scorpion, or for a fish 
a serpent. And children have usually a more or less 
well-grounded confidence that their parents are acting 
for their pifesent benefit and attending to their future 
advancement. Even the pain given by the chastenings 
or rebukes of a venerated father very seldom cause 
any diminution of affection on the part of the corrected 
child. Let us now hear how the inspired writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews puts the case. "We have 
had fathers after the flesh which chastened us after 
their own pleasure, but He for our profit" Then, 
when we are corrected — " and what son is he, whom 
his father chasteneth not ?" — let us never faint, but 
believe that some great advantage is to be gained if we 
will but be ready to take it; but let us not be surprised 
if' we are made to feel the correction. Many a person 
in trouble says, " I could well have borne the blow 
that has fallen on such or such a friend, and others 
might not find my burden or trial so very intolerable ; 
but there are circumstances which do render it to me 
peculiarly grievous and overwhelming." And, no 
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doubt^ such a saying may be perfectly true ; but if we 
are smitten on the tenderest part, why should we 
wonder or lose our trust? If a parent or tutor thought 
to chastise, what respect would a child feel fDr him, 
when he only inflicted what could be borne without 
discomfort or annoyance ? Such is, however, a way in 
which parents and masters do sometimes entirely lose 
the esteem and reverence of the young. On the other 
hand some are needlessly severe. It is our comfort to 
^ know that Our Heavenly Father can make no mistake, 
on one side or the other. Christ, who tells his disciples 
that in this world they must have tribulation, says also 
to them, "The Father himself loveth you.'" They must 
be prepared to take some part in their Lord's sufierings, 
and they must rejoice in believing that after they have 
overcome they shall be called to " sit down with Him 
on his throne, even as He also overcame and is set down 
with his Father on his throne." 

It seemed necessary to say more here of the troubles 
than the enjoyments of life, because naturally we are 
not disposed to receive affliction as a proof of the paternal 
favour of God. But we may well also rejoice in the 
belief that He is most ready to bestow as many of the 
blessings of this life as may be for His children's 
benefit. " No good thing wUl He withhold from them 
who walk uprightly." But He is the best judge of 
what is really good for them. "He knoweth what 
things we have need of." And if He is a Father, let 
us honour Him, and let us thank Him for his goodness. 
The little objects in themselves utterly worthless, offered 
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sometimes by a child's affection and respect, are by no 
means considered valueless by a loving parent. God is 
too high to be benefited by ns, yet He condescends 
to ask for our hearts, and to accept our praises as His 
glory/ 

A few words must be added with regard to the 
manner of our addresses to Him, of our prayers to 
God. When, and why, does a child ask his parent for 
bread, for a fish, for an egg ? When, and because, he 
is hungry, and feels a desire for these things. To 
apply this to ourselves— and it must be remembered 
it is Our Saviour's own illustration— our prayer to 
God should be the reverent expression of our wants 
when we actually feel them. Abraham's faithful 
servant prayed at the well when the critical moment 
was come which should decide between the good 
success or the mortifying failure of his expedition. 
Nehemiah prayed when the anxiously-looked-for occa- 
sion presented itself which should decide whether the 
cherished wish of his heart might be carried into 
effect with the King's consent and aid, or whether he 
should continue as the servant of a heathen prince 
in the land of the captivity of his people. The 
Church made prayer unto God without ceasing, 
when it saw that without his immediate help the 
services and life of the great Apostle Peter would be 
put an end to at once. And when does a child thank 
his father, but when he has received from his hands 

• Ps. 1. 3. 
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something that he wished for, or something that he 
feels he shall like, or when his father makes him some 
promise that gratifies him. If these are apt illustra- 
trations, we may go on to ask if it is prayer y to force 
ourselves to kneel down at certain times and orally or 
mentally get through a set round of so-called devotions, 
our hearts being really upon other things whilst our 
half«satisfied conscience is appeased tolerably by the 
performance of the prescribed routine ? All this may 
in some sort be a sincere act of worship, because it is 
a kind of acknowledgment of the Supreme Being ; but, 
as a thing to be got over, a duty to be got through, 
is it a much less superstitious act than that of devout 
Romanists telling their beads? The real time for 
prayer, is when we feel an earnest desire that God 
should give us something, or aid us in some way; and 
for praise, when we find that He has favoured us with 
some great benefit. But yet there is no reason why we 
should not like Daniel have some fixed times, when 
practicable, to kneel before God ; but then let us think 
a little first, or at all events collect our thoughts as we 
are bending our knees, for we may always find some- 
thing to ask, or to thank God for.* God is not to be 
mocked, and it can scarcely be prayer to pretend to ask 
for things we really do not care in the least about. 

Another thing we should not omit to notice is, that 
these opening words teach us to love one another. 



• A verse or two of Scripture, thonghtfully read, will generally 
present a topic for prayer. Or the model before us, the Lord's Prayer, 
would always suggest subjects. 
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We may be many members with different oflSces, yet 
all one body, all belonging to one family, all of the 
same parentage, all taught to call upon God as *' Our 
Father." 

And as a closing consideration on these two words, 
it must be remarked how forcibly they remind us that 
our state is still one of childhood. Let us then 
be followers of God as dear children. In our 
relationship to Him let us imitate them in their 
dependence on their father for everything they 
want, in their trustfulness and unbounded confi- 
dence, and in their sense of their own very limited 
knowledge and strength. Thus will the preface of our 
earliest prayer lead us to look upwards to God with 
humility, confidence and love. 

We now go on to note that we must all address Him 
as " Our Father which art in Heaven." We must 
consider at what an infinite height of glory he is above 
us, and well weigh our words when we approach Him. 
And we must endeavour to realise the certainty that 
there is such a place or a state as Heaven, a locality 
or condition differing completely from anything we 
see, or have, or know here — something ** far better." 
It can hardly be right then to talk about having it, or 
anything like it, in this life, where so many things 
seem to go wrong. Our Lord speaks of mansions in 
His Father's House which He goes — goes from this 
world — to prepare for his disciples.* And St. Paul 

* It is true that Our Lord said, '* He that believeth on me hath 
eternal life." But the word ** hath " in this place may probably signify 
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very strongly contrasts ^' eternal things '* with ** things 
that are seen and temporal," and talks of our earthly 
house being dissolved before we can enter into pos- 
session of the heavenly, of our being unclothed* 
before we can be clothed upon. We may enjoy the 
peace of God in this world, and much happiness of 
body, soul and spirit ; but we cannot get out of the 
annoying, though not really hurtful, reach of the mis- 
chief that is so rife here. Though in some sense 
always rejoicing, we are liable to be very sorrowful too, 
and to groan being burdened. It is thus even with 
those who have the first fruits of the Spirit. It is a 
comfort therefore to be reminded that there is a heaven 
where all is right, where our Eternal Father is ; and 
that there will be a state of perfect happiness for 
Christ's disciples hereafter, either in the renovated 
world, or some other place of heavenly glory and 
beauty prepared for them in their immortal and spiri- 
tual bodies ;t for I think it is a poor comfort to be told, 
as we are sometimes^ that we may enjoy heaven now. 

"is sare of/' ''is entitled to," " is the character that shall enjqj eternal 
life/' that *'hath the germ of it/' hath within him the seed which 
shall spring up in its season, and give fmit unto life everlasting. 

* That is, those who should not he remaining alive at the coming of 
the Lord. 

t The idea, however, of a never-ending happiness for man hereafter 
in a renovated condition of this globe would seem to be negatived by 
the certainty that is apparently established by modem discoveries and 
experiments, that the planets of our system will all, after some period of 
time, at pi^psent quite incalculable, inevitably fall into the sun. Heaven 
must then be removed from this material sphere to some region unseen 
and eternal. Enough for us to know that the redeemed shall be with 
their Lord. 
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We may now, however, cherish the ennobling thought 
that Our Pather is in heaven. I mean it may be a 
proper and gratifying exercise of self-respect to con- 
sider our own high origin. Is it not from God that we 
have received the breath of life ? Being made in the 
likeness of God, shall we not be planted in the likeness 
of Christ's resurrection ? Let us avoid then all that 
might tarnish the glory of our celestial relationship. 
Let us remember whilst on the way to our heavenly 
home to treat all Our Father's sons as brethren, as 
high-bom firiends, entitled together with ourselves to 
the honours of the heavenly citizenship. 

** Hallowed be thy Name." — It is obvious that all 
God's children must be jealous for the honour of his 
sacred Name, and that any desecration of this should 
be regarded with horror by them. What good son is 
there who wiU not rejoice when his father is honoured, 
and feel uneasy when his character is made light of, 
misunderstood, or maliciously slandered ? Yet we all 
require to take prayerful heed lest we make Kght of 
heaven, of the Throne of God, and of Him that 
sitteth thereon. And may we not venture to say that 
we should, each of ujs, be very careful not to do any- 
thing unseemly, anything that might bring merited 
dishonour on our own body which is the Temple of 
God, and thus induce in some measure irreverence 
towards Him who dwelleth therein? 

But to enter fuUy into the spirit of this petition, it 
may be as well to consider what is meant by the 
" Name of God." In old times the name was often a 
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short description of the character or office of a person. 
Thus Eve* was '' Life," as " the mother of all living " ; 
and it is unnecessary to mention many examples in 
point of descriptive names of persons and places, which . 
must occur to all readers of the Old Testament. We 
may suppose, then, that God's Names in Scripture 
would go far to reveal His attributes, that they would 
bear great reference to the character under which it 
was His wiU to be known from time to time. It would 
be wrong to assert that by means of His Names alone 
He revealed his divine power and Godhead; but with 
other methods employed for that purpose we have 
nothing now to do — an examination of them would be 
out of place here. And space and time may not per- 
mit us to refer to every Name by which God was known 
of old. But our inquiry would be very incomplete 
without some examination of the way in which God's 
character was more and more distinctly declared by 
means of the various Names under which He was spoken 
of as the sacred history developed itself. 

To begin, then, I shall notice the general Names God 
and The Lord, only to say that it is not on these awful 
words that I intend at all to rely for my purpose. For 
they are not so plain to us in these days as obviously to 
carry their own interpretation, and it may be questioned 
whether at any time their meaning has been or can be 
fully understood. But it may be well not to pass on 
without some notice of the original words that stand 

* Gen. in. 20, margin. And in Isz. Zw^. 
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for the great Names ** God," " The Lord," 
" Almighty." 

In pursuance of this purpose I shall rely exclusively 
on particulars I have gathered from a search of 
Wigram's *' Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance," in which elaborate and valuable work I 
find the ten forms as under : 

SEL. "Qod.'* This form I note by the Concordance is used 
sparingly in the Pentateuch, say about fifty times. In the inter- 
mediate Books np to Nehemiah it appears only fourteen times. In 
Job it is very frequently used. In the Psalms it is employed 
comparatively often. And about twenty-five times in Isaiah. 
Altogether the quotations in the Concordance occupy about three 
columns. The Hebrew word is sometimes translated ''power," 
"mighty," "might," in our Bible. 

ECAH (CTialdee). "God." Appearing only in Ezra and Daniel, 
except once in Jeremiah (x. 11, " the gods"). 

ELOUHJSJEM. "God." By very far the most usual form for " God," 
the* quotations therefrom occupying about twenty-nine columns of 
the Concordance, &om which it would appear to be used nearly ten 
times more frequently in the Old Testament than the word EM, 
The word Elohheem is used throughout the first chapter of Genesis, 
and in the second chapter to the end of the third verse, for " God." 
It is well known that it is a plural form. 

ELOHAH, "God." The quotations from this form occupy about 
three-quarters of a column only. "With the exception of about 
a dozen, they are all of them taken from Job. 

SHAD D AST, "Almighty." Sometimes jomed with the word 
" Gk)d," but much more frequently used by itself j but never with- 
out reference to the Deity. It is found upwards of thirty times 
in Job; it is used twice by Naomi on returning to her native land 
from the country of Moab; and twice by the prophet Balaam. 
It only appears thirteen times besides in the Old Testament. 

AHDOHN. "Lord." Sometimes applied to the Deity in the 
Old Testament, but in the great majority of cases to men, in the 
sense of "master" or "ruler," or "lord," as in the expres- 
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sions "my master/' "his master," "hk lord," "my lord the 
King," &c. 
AVOHNAST. "The Lord." The ordinary word for that ex- 
pression (not in capitals) as applied to the Deity in our Bible. It 
is sometimes joined to "God" and sometimes not, but I do not 
notice any instance of its reference to a human being unless that 
in Ezra z. 3., be one, "The counsel of my lord.*' There are, I see, 
about three columns and a-half of quotations under this form in 
the Concordance. 
TAK. "JAS;* and "THE LORD" (in capitals). Used twenty- 
two times in the Psalms (between the sixty-eighth and hundred 
and fiftieth, inclusive), and besides that only six times in the 
Bible, viz. : twice in Exodus and four times in Isaiah.* 
TROSrAS. "JEHOVAH," and "THE LORD" (in capitals). 
The Great Name, occurring, as every one knows, times almost 
innumerable in the Old Testament. It seems, however, neither to 
be found in Ecclesiastes nor the Song of Solomon, nor of course 
in Esther, as the Deity is not mentioned there. It first appears 
in Gen. ii. 4. 
TJEHOHVim "GOD" pn capitals), jcnned to "The Lord" (in 
small letters). Used frequently by Ezekiel, but' otherwise very 
sparingly in the Old Testament. For examples, see the first in- 
stance in which it appears, Gen. xv. 2., "Lord God," and the last, 
Zech. ix. 14., "the Lord GoD."t 

From these brief notices it would seem that those 
persons are not far wrong who consider that the words 
usually rendered "God" and "the Lord" (not in 
capitals), carry the meanings of " Strength/' " Power," 
" Majesty," and " Mastership," and imply an assertion 

* In Isaiah xii. 2, and xxvi. 4, "The LOBD JsHoyi.H"i8 "Jah 
Jehovah." 

t There is also the word Tzoor, translated " God" in Is. xliv; Q, and 
Hab. i. 12, but which I give only in a note, because it is more properly 
rendered " Eock" in the margin of our Bible. What an instance of the 
great liberties taken sometimes by our translators! It is well to 
remark, however, how very often God is styled a " Bock" by the writers 
of Deuteronomy and the Psalms. 
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that God is the general Euler of all, the great Lord of 
the universe. They may be considered, in fact, as 
conveying an idea of the Creator such as the heathen 
might vaguely entertain. The plural form, Elohheem, 
was perhaps used by the Hebrews as a superlative, as 
denoting super-eminence, the possession of all the 
great and glorious qualities and attributes that could 
possibly exist; though some theologians look on it 
as an indication of the mystery of the Trinity. The 
awful Name Jehovah is probably imfathomable. 
Some persons consider it as expressive of eternal self- 
existence. Others find in it a manifestation of the 
glorious God who pleases to make his character and 
attributes known, and vouchsafes to inform us how we 
are affected by them. It signifies, they think, a God 
who reveals Himself. Some discern by it the God 
who makes a covenant with His own people, the great 
God, Our Saviour. The difficult text, Ex. vi. 8, seems 
at first sight to state that this great Name Jehovah 
hatd not been in use before the time of Moses, but as it 
is actually found occurring not seldom in earlier parts 
of Scripture, that interpretation may be correct which 
explains the passage as meaning only that the attributes 
implied by that Name had not been so recognised or- 
known by the Patriarchs as they thenceforward should 
be by means of God's dealings with His people Israel.* 

* I will not be tempted to go into the question here of authorship and 
dutes involyed in what iff termed '* the Elohistic and Jehovistic contro- 
veray." For the oljects of this paper I am well content to take the 
Bible as I find it. 
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But my main object under this head has not been to 
dwell on what is incomprehensible^ and I pass on 
more readily to examine Names that may be better 
understood, and th?t.t the most unlearned even may 
hope to profit by. 

The Bible does not say that God revealed Himself 
by any such Name to Adam. Such a procedure would 
have been perhaps unnecessary ; if the first man was 
acquainted with God by what might almost be called 
personal communication, he could scarcely have required 
to learn a name indicative of the character that, without 
any indirect agency, he was knowing more and more of 
day by day. And at the period of the birth of Cain, 
Eve is represented as speaking of "the Lord" (Jehovah), 
and at the birth of Seth of ** God," with no qualifying 
or distinctive epithets other than may be conveyed in 
either of those sacred words themselves. At the time 
of the birth of Enos, we are told that " men began to call 
on the Name of the Lord :" we are not informed in 
what particular way ; and the meaning of the passage 
is not perfectly understood. The first record we find 
of any distinctive appellation of the Divine Being, I 
mean in addition to the words *^ God" or " Jehovah," 
appears in Gen. ix. 26, where Noah speaks of " The 
Lord God of Shem." We can hardly tell with the 
certainty that could be wished what impression would 
be conveyed to men of the Patriarch's family by this 
term. Yet some have thought that as Eve received the 
promise of a Saviour who should spring from her, a 
similar promise had been given, or rather the sanae 
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promise had been renewed, to the Patriarch who might 
be called the second father of mankind, and Shem had 
been singled out &om his sons as the one in whom the 
line of the ancestors of the future Deliverer should be 
continued. In that case, the expression might refer to 
God, as one faithful to His promises, and ever mindful 
of His engagements to preserve and deliver His people. 
The next distinctive Name of the Almighty is met with 
in Gen. xiv., where we find Melchizedec saying, 
"Blessed be the Most High God,'* ** Possessor of 
Heaven and earth." Abram also knew God under the 
same Name, which he immediately repeated. And this 
ancient descriptive Name was perhaps the very first by 
which men would be likely to know God. Next, in 
Gen. XV., we see that God more intimately revealed 
Himself to Abram, as his " Shield," his *' exceeding 
great Reward." And we find this favoured man, thus 
made *' the friend of God," humbly addressing Him 
afterwards as '^ as the Judge of all the earth," the ** ever- 
lasting God," the '' God of Heaven," and the " God of the 
earth." In the circumstance of Hagar's distress and con- 
solation, we find the origin of the Name, '*Thou God seest 
me." Isaac speaks of Him as " God Almighty :" he and 
Jacob also knew Him as the *' God of their father 
Abraham." To Jacob also God revealed Himself as 
the " God of Bethel," reminding his forgetful servant 
of neglected vows. To Moses in Horeb, God commu- 
nicated his mysterious Name, " I am that I am ;" and 
He made Himself more fully than before known to 
Israel in Egypt by His great Name " Jehovah." He 

c2 
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also called himself the *^ God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob." Before Pharaoh, Moses spoke of Him as 
the '' God of Israel," the '' God of the Hebrews." God 
now began to be known by the judgments which He 
executed in the earth ; and when " the Lord," as *' a 
Man of War" (Ex. xv. 3), had delivered the Israelites 
from their powerful oppressors. He called Himself 
*^ the Lord their God, who brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage." On the 
victory over Amalek, a name was given to the altar of 
praise, *^ Jehovah-nissi, the Lord my Banner." On 
Sinai, He declared Himself " a jealous God ;" and 
when He showed Moses his glory. He proclaimed His 
name "the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity aud 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children and upon the children's children unto the 
third and to the fourth generation." Balaam, who may 
be supposed, I presume, to have had about the same 
degree of religious knowledge as was possessed by the 
Patriarchs, calls God as we find that Melchizedec 
did, " the Most High," and also, as did the pious men 
of the land of Uz, "the Almighty." Moses and 
Aaron cried unto Him as "the God of the spirits 
of all flesh,'" and though Moses had occasion to 
warn the people that He was a " consuming fire," 
he encouraged them by saying that the Lord their God 
was " a mighty God, and terrible " among them against 
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their foes ; and in his solemn parting address, he speaks 
of Him to Israel as " the Rock of their salration," 
" the Hock that begat them," *^ the God that formed 
them," '^ the God of Jeshurun " (an appellation of 
Israel signifying upright, and perhaps also beloved), 
" the Eternal God," " the Shield of thy help, the Sword 
of thy excellency." Bahab, in Jericho, acknowledged 
Him as ^* God in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath." By Joshua he is called "a holy God, a 
jealous God." By Hannah, " the Lord of Hosts " and 
a God of knowledge." By Samuel, " the Strength of 
Israel." We are told that when David went to move 
the Ark of God, His Name was called by the Name of 
" the Lord of Hosts that dwelleth between the cheru- 
bim." The Psalmist calls Him '^my Rock," ^^my 
Fortress," '' the Holy one of Israel," '' my Shield," 
" my Glory," *^ a King for ever and ever," " the Lord 
strong and mighty, " the Lord mighty in battle," " the 
King of Glory," *^ a great King over all the earth," 
'* the God of our Mercies," " the God of our Salvation," 
'^the Holy One of Israel," ''the Shepherd of Israel," 
" the Most High for evermore." The author of Eccle- 
siastes exhorts the young to remember God as their 
" Creator." By the book of Ezra we find that Tatnai, the 
Samaritan officer of Darius, knew the God of the Jews as 
" the Great God." The Jews, writing to him in reply, 
speak of " the God of heaven and earth." Nehemiah 
prayed to " the Lord God of heaven^," ** the great and 
terrible God that keepeth covenant and mercy for them 
that love Him and observe His commandments." The 
godly men in the ancient days of Job of course made no 
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mention of the mighty acts of God as the strength of 
Israel, but by that eminent patriarch were uttered those 
well-known words : " 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth," and in the Book of Job God is called *^ Our 
Maker," ^'the Almighty," "the Preserver of men," 
" Our Judge." Isaiah heard the seraphim saying, 
*^Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty;" and in the 
book of this prophet, God is spoken of as "a God of 
judgment," "Our Judge," "Our Lawgiver," "the 
Creator of the ends of the earth," " the Redeemer (of 
Israel)," " the Lord the first and with the last," "the 
Saviour (of Israel)," " the First and the Last," " Our 
Father," " the God of truth." And we cannot but * 
include in our list the names also by which this great 
prophet calls the Messiah; for though "Immanuel" 
was to be the Virgin's son, born as a child, yet He 
was indeed to be, " Wonderful," " Counsellor," ^1 the 
Mighty God," " the Everlasting Father," " the Prince 
of Peace." And Jeremiah, prophesying doubtless also 
of the same glorious Person, calls Him that "right- 
eous Branch" which should be raised up to David, 
that "King that should reign and prosper," and "the 
Lord our Righteousness." We read in the Book of 
Daniel that the kings Nebuchadnezzar and Darius were 
brought to acknowledge the great " Revealer of Secrets " 
as a " God of Gods," " a Lord of Kings," " the 
Living God and steadfast for ever." David the beloved 
calls Him "the great and dreadful God, keeping the cove- 
nant and mercy to them that love Him, and to them that 
keep His commandments." Nahum says, " the Lord 
is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble." Habakkuk 
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caUs Him^ *' from everlasting mine Holy One.** 
Zephaniah, '^ the just God.'* Zechariah prophesied 
of his being '^ King over all the earth ; one Lord^ and 
His name One." Jesus Christ tells us to address God as 
" Our Father in Heaven." He calls Him " the Great 
King ; " *' the God, not of the dead, but of the living." 
" Father of Heaven and earth," " the only true God." 
He teaches us that God is a " Spirit." He Himself 
addresses Him as "My Father," "Abba Father," 
"Righteous Father," "Holy Father," and, when 
risen from -the dead. He tells Mary to say to His 
brethren, " I ascend unto My Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God." St. Paul, in his Epis- 
tles, constantly calls Him " God our Father," and 
" the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ." He 
speaks of Him, too, as " the God, not of the Jews only, 
but also of the Gentiles ; " " the Father of Mercies," 
" the God of all comfort ; " and he tells us how the 
Spirit of adoption, the Spirit of His Son in our hearts, 
prompts us to call Him as His Son Jesus did, " Abba, 
Father." Paul speaks of Him also as " the Father of 
Glory/' "the King eternal, immortal and invisible," 
" the only wise God," " one God and Father of all, 
above all, and through all, and in all," " that Great 
God our Saviour," " the living God, the Saviour of 
aU men, specially of them that believe," " the Author 
(not of confusion but) of peace," "the God of patience 
and consolation, the God of hope, the God of love and 
peace." By St. Peter He is called, " the God of all 
grace," by St. John "the Holy One;" and that 
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beloved disciple it is who tells us plainly, ^^ God 
is love." St. Jude speaks of Him as *' the only wise 
God Our Saviour." St. John, again, tells us, in the 
Apocalypse, how the victorious with the harps of God 
say in their song, " Great and marvellous are thy 
works, 'Lord God Almighty,' just and true are thy 
ways, thou ' King of Saints';" and how the living 
creatures round about the throne say, day and night, 
'^ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come." And the same Apostle who 
teaches us in his Gospel " that the Word was God," 
tells us in the last book of the Bible that " the Word 
of God" is called " faithful and true," that His Name 
is '* King of Kings and Lord of Lords." The Chris- 
tian will not wish to be omitted here the sacred Names, 
dear to all, of Jesus (Saviour), Christ (anointed, as 
Priest and King), and of the Holy Ghost, the Para- 
clete (Advocate and Comforter). 

Now such a question as that spoken of by Job may 
be put in a reverential as well as in a wicked spirit, 
*' What is the Almighty, that we should serve him?" 
and for satisfaction on this truly important point, we 
may look back to the preceding pages where many 
Names of God are given occuring in the Scriptures 
from Genesis to Revelation; and we shall find truly 
that these are not the names of a mere abstract First 
Cause, originating the Order of Nature, and then 
leaving all things to take their own necessary course. 
But they give assurance of an acting, governing, we 
might almost say sympathising, personal, God; and 
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also, as Our Saviour points out to us (Matt. xxii. 82), 
of the immortality of man. 

Eeferring, then, to our list of the Names by which it 
pleased God to reveal His character to us, let us see 
what can be gathered therefrom. 

We may begin by noticing that in early days, after 
the blessing pronounced upon Shem, God's titles, 
always glorious and majestic, are inaugurated by the 
assertion of His high dignity, and of His indisputable 
claim to all created things. This remark applies to the 
times of the more ancient patriarchs, and Melchizedec, 
and always to a primary >and low condition of religious 
knowledge, such as was possessed for instance by 
Balaam ; by Rahab, before the fall of Jericho ; by the 
friends of Job ; and by Tatnai, the Samaritan. Carry- 
ing the eye a little further on, we may see how God 
expanded the revelation of Himself. Of His faithful 
friend he was the '[ Shield " and the '' Reward." But 
to His enemies He was the " Lord of Hosts," terrible, 
and a " Man of War." As the King of the chosen 
race, the Head of His peculiar and covenanted people, 
He was a ^* Holy and a jealous God." But before long 
we meet with scattered indications of His good will 
and gracious designs for all kindreds and tongues, and 
with manifestations of His universal sympathy and love 
for the whole world. At length, when the fulness of 
time was come. He makes it fully apparent that He is 
the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, This 
is not all we hear of him from the New Testament, for 
it goes on to reveal Him as the '^ God of Love and 
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Peace." And it stops not even there, for the beloved 
disciple, who was probably the last contributor to the 
sacred canon, supplies the climax by assuring us that 

'^GOD IS LOVE." 

Yet with all our research and notwithstanding all 
that is revealed to us of the great Name, there must 
remain much that is mysterious connected with it. 
" Canst thou by searching find out God ; canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection ?" Let us not, then, 
exercise ourselves in matters too high for us. We may, 
and we should, with humble satisfaction rejoice that 
there are many things concerning God which He hath 
" revealed, which belong to us and to our children." 
But it would ill become us to discuss in terms too 
minute these mysterious, those "secret things which 
belong to the Lord our God." There is one thing that 
we may search into and study with the closest attention, 
and that is the character of Christ, " who is the Image 
of God." Those who thus acquaint themselves with 
the Almighty, and those who can join the Apostle in 
saying from the heart, *^ Blessed be the God and Father 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ," are the persons who can 
best observe our Saviour's injunction, and say, when 
they pray, " Hallowed be Thy Name." 

" Thy Kingdom come." — This is a submissive ex- 
pression of acquiescence in the rule of Our Heavenly 
Father, of a desire for the prevalence of righteousness 
and truth over all that is evil and false, and for the 
advent of that time when all the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the kingdoms of Our Lord and of 
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His Christ. All events are in the hands of God^ and 
come according to the decree of the Most High^ who 
putteth down one and setteth up another ; yet, if we 
sincerely desire the speedy establishment of His king- 
dom we shall certainly ourselves endeavour to promote 
it. No idleness will be excused because we cannot 
control God's providence. We know that it is only by 
God's bounty that we can be fed, only by His decree 
that we live, yet we do not fail on that account to work 
for our bread and to be careful of our lives. It is 
right to acknowledge that the kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed is a stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, and we must not, therefore, be surprised 
if our poor labours seem ineffectual in working for it ; 
yet we should remember that it is by means of human 
agency, prospered by God, that Christ's kingdom has 
hitherto made its progress. God had sworn that 
Canaan should be a possession for Abraham's seed, yet 
the Israelites had to fight to establish God's rule there. 
Christ had said that the Gospel of the kingdom should 
be preached to all nations, yet He ordered the disciples 
to pray that labourers might be sent into the vineyard. 
Each of us then, tvhilst using this part of the Lord's 
Prayer in sincerity, must faithfully do what he can 
towards the enlarging and establishing of the kingdom 
of justice and peace. But whilst a man does this in 
the way that he conscientiously thinks best, let him 
see that he blames not his brother who may be labour- 
ing quite as honestly and effectually in his own way, 
though his manner of work may not be precisely the 
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same. Let not for instance even those devoted ones 
who find it their vocation self-deny ingly and religiously 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, to 
carry relief to the miserable, and to combat the igno- 
rance of the poor in their wretched dwellings, despise 
the mothers, daughters or sisters, who find their sphere 
of Christian duty in a more secluded place — in promo- 
ting the welfare of the family and household at home. 
Let not him who employs a most useful talent , by 
teaching in a Sunday school, exalt himself over another 
who does not consider himself called to do so, but who 
may, for aught that can be known, be working in some 
equally beneficial though less conspicuous way. 
Neither let the fluent, ready, zealous Christian, who 
has a talent for introducing religious matters in common 
conversation and mixed company, and of speaking of 
his Lord in all places so that he may by all means 
save some, blame a brother whose tongue is all but tied 
on such subjects,Jthough with an equally warm heart 
he may be effecting much by unostentatious perseverance 
in well-doing, or by offering to his neighbouis the 
example of a steady, consistent. Christian life. But 
let us not excuse ourselves, but be rigid in our examina- 
tion, whether the Kingdom of God which cometh not 
with observation is truly set up within us — whether 
we are at least doing, or endeavouring to do, something 
either at home or out of doors, as labourers together 
with God. Though the Son of Man must needs be 
betrayed, yet " woe," said Christ, " to that man by 
whom He is betrayed ;" so, conversely, the Kingdom of 
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Our Omnipotent Lord must needs be established, but 
happy is every one who has any part in the setting of 
it up. 

" Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
Heaven." — The Messiah is lepresented as saying, 
when He cometh into the world, " I delight to do thy 
will, O God !" And all those whom He condescends to 
call His brethren should find happiness and satisfaction 
in peforming it too, and in hastening the time when their 
Heavenly Father's will shall be done throughout the 
earth. To promote this object they should be ready to 
disregard personal inconvenience and risk. They have 
their object before them, and the inducement is suffi- 
cient. Soldiers, statesmen, money-getters, find their 
interest and activity excited by the obstacles they have 
to overcome. Many are the sacrifices they cheerfully 
submit to before they can attain success ; and they are 
quite uncertain after all whether their toils, risks, and 
plans, will not result in failure. But those who abound 
in the work of the Lord are assured that their labour shall 
not be in vain. They are all the time, too, working 
for themselves ; for when God's ^Kingdom is established 
Christ has declared that His followers shall have a part 
with Him in His Throne. They work as philanthropists 
also, for the passages X>{ Scripture abound which prove 
that God's will is ^' good will to man." Perfect hap- 
piness, then, is in Heaven, where the will of God is 
perfectly done, and happiness will prevail on earth 
according to the extent in which God's will is heartily 
performed here. Think what the state of the world 
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will be when the principle's of Christ's Gospel shall be 
fully carried out. For what are the accidents and 
troubles springing from natural causes compared with 
the miseries due to man's angry passions^ his malice 
and his vice. The thoughts that come out of the heart 
of man unsubmissive to the will of God are infinitely 
more mischievous in their effects than the fury of the 
storm or the stroke of the sun. Whence come wars 
and fightings^ the ravages of a hostile army^ the disease 
of the camp, the famine of the siege, the agonies of 
the wounded, the slaughter of the combatants, the 
grief and misery of the widow and orphans of the 
slain soldier? What dire calamities many families 
endure from the fraud of those they had trusted, from 
the vice of the libertiae, from wicked oppression and 
calumny ! How much do many men suffer from their 
own evil passions, and from obstinately setting their 
hearts on things contrary to the will of God? The 
whole creation groans for the time when all men shall 
believe on Him whom God hath sent, and shall do the 
will of their Father in Heaven. 

But it must not be lost sight of that the expression 
we are considering, ^^ Thy will be done," is also a 
submissive one. If we compare this part of the Lord's 
Prayer (Matt. vi. 10) with some words of Our Saviour 
when He was suffering His agony in Gethsemane 
(Matt. xxvi. 42)j we shall find the term is precisely the 
same in both places, in Greek, yeye^o ro 04\rifM trov—ia 
English, "Thy will be done." When using these 
words, therefore, we should, like Our Saviour, be 
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ready to renounce our own pleasure, our own will, 
in favour of God's. We must be prepared for self- 
sacrifice, at all events till the time come for the 
^' restitution of all things ;" for at present there 
is opposition at work^ Consider what was said once by 
the Prince of Peace — by Him who came to establish 
the Gospel of Peace, " I am not come to send peace on 
earth, but a sword." We must not confound the way 
with the end. Fiery persecutions, bloody wars, and 
alienating domestic disputes, may be inseparable from 
some necessary parts of the triumphant progress of the 
Gospel, which goes on conquering and to conquer ; yet 
its announced object and certain end is the establish- 
ment of peace upon earth. Happy are those, St, Peter 
tells us, " who suffer according to the will of God," 
for they may safely ^' commit the keeping of their souls 
to Him in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator." The 
regeneration is not yet, when the Son of Man shall sit 
on the throne of his glory ; but it shall come ; and then 
those who have sown even in tears and blood and 
those who reap shall rejoice together. For the will of 
God shall be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 

Thus far does this Divine formulary lead us in the 
direct adoration of God, which must ever be the 
foundation of all true and Christian worship. So 
therefore Our Lord says in the very discourse contain- 
ing this prayer : ^^ Seek ye first the kingdom of God." 
And it may be well to note that the mindfulness shown 
by God the Almighty Father for His own glory bears 
no resemblance to what in man would be an unamiable 
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exhibition of selfishness ; for, whatever is for the glory 
of God is sure also to promote the general well-being 
of His creatures. Benefits to the community, and per- 
sonal advantages to ourselves, are included in the good 
things which shall follow our perseverance in seeking 
first God's kingdom and righteousness. How strikingly 
all this is shown in the diverse cases of the two first Kings 
of Israel. There can hardly be a more impressive illus- 
tration of the happy consequences following devotion 
to God's glory, and of the miserable results attending 
the neglect of it. Saul and David both began well ; 
for Saul seems to have been at first an amiable, modest 
and courageous man, and energetic on occasions ; and 
David's good qualities there is no need to say a word 
about. In process of time Saul, notwithstanding some 
very considerable successes, became gloomy, morose, 
violent, and unnatural. Meeting then with disaster 
after disaster, he grew superstitious and melancholy, 
broke his own tyrannical regulations, saw the ruin of his 
family, his plans, and his hopes, and fell upon his own 
sword. It is unnecessary to point out how David's 
career, though chequered with some vicissitudes, dif- 
fered from Saul's ; how he brought prosperity and 
hcHiour to Israel, and how he left his beloved son in 
possession of a glorious kingdom. And the radical 
difference between the two was, I think, this — Saul 
never sought first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness — David, in the main, did. Consequently, 
other desirable things were not added to Saul, but to 
David they were. Saul, though at first well meaning. 
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was a selfish man ; he sought but his own honour and 
the aggrandisement of his family. I am not aware of 
any instance of his showing regard to God's glory. 
•^ Honour me now," he said to Samuel, " before the 
elders of my people and before Israel." What a con- 
trast this and other things that every one may think of, 
to the whole of David's course. Trust in God, 
earnest desire for God's honour, zeal for God's King- 
dom, appear in his history and in his Psalms. And 
what was the effect of his life ? He found the people 
in an abject condition, and he died the honoured 
monarch of a prosperous and splendid state, knowing 
with joy that his son's dominion would be a more mag- 
nificent one than his own. Tt did happen, indeed, in 
the course of his great career, that his prosperity was 
too much for him, and that he lowered himself to the 
commission of acts of cowardly meanness which we 
should have suspected David of least of all ; but then 
how easy was Nathan's task in dealing with him? 
How different the measure of this Prophet's success 
from that of Samuel when Saul was to be reproved. 
Saul, full of excuses and conditions, David unre- 
servedly and heartily repenting. No doubt, too, the 
man who had expressed himself so nobly, and acted 
with so much fine feeling and delicacy towards Saul 
and his sons, must, when brought to himself, have felt 
most keenly his own atrocious injustice and treachery 
towards Uriah. But he suffers none of this personal 
sentiment to appear in his psalm. '^ Against Thee^^ he 
says to God, *^ Against Thee only have I sinned and 
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done evil in Thy sight." His oflfence against the 
Majesty of Heaven was what bowed down his heart. 
Let us, then, receive instruction from the history of 
these two men — Saul and David. I do not mean now 
with respect to any particular sins into which they fell, 
but to the general course of their lives. David sought 
the glory of God. Saul sought but his own. The 
result in each case we have now seen. 

We may be sure, however, that our Heavenly 
Father forgets not the necessities and interests of His 
children, with respect both to this world and that 
which is to come. How good is His will ! We have 
more reasons for ready submission to it than we often 
think at first, especially when at the moment it is hard 
to bear. For is there one among us who cannot look 
back upon some disappointment, some bitter mortifica- 
tion, some damper to high hope, which can now be 
acknowledged as the best thing even in a temporal 
point of view that could have happened for us — as a 
thing we would now, on no account whatever, have 
been without ? And the fault must rest with us if for 
eternal concerns all things do not work together for our 
good. 

In the main, indeed, what we have been considering 
hitherto has related to the Kingdom of God. But we 
are encouraged to lay our personal wants before the 
Throne of Grace. 

" Give us this day our daily bread." — In examin- 
ing any part of Scripture, it is best to begin by 
endeavouring to ascertain the meaning it was origin- 
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ally intended to convey. I do not suppose that when 
Our Saviour came to this part of the Prayer, any of His 
hearers thought he was referring to food for the soul, 
or that He intended them so to understand it. The 
true Christian may indeed by this passage be reminded 
earnestly to seek a supply of that bread which comes 
down from Heaven ; but it would seem that Our Lord, 
who well knew what things we have need of, teaches 
us here to look upwards for a supply of our temporal 
necessities from God. And our efforts, as already 
hinted, should second our prayers. Bread is called in 
Scripture the " staff of life." " To eat bread" signi- 
fies, in most places, to take a meal, sometimes even a 
feast of various good things ; and there can be scarcely 
a doubt that the prayer goes so far as to refer at least 
to all things needfril to support a man in health and 
comfort. It is a prayer for food convenient for us. 
As to the quantity and quality of this, it is impossible 
to lay down accurately any rule. In a man's own case, 
he may make great mistakes ; how much more so in the 
case of his neighbours. Let us leave this matter then 
with God, without defining anything. We may be 
said, in this prayer, to ask for a sufficient portion of this 
world's wealth ; for in the present state of society, bread 
cannot be purchased without that commodity or medium 
which it is found convenient to make a representative 
of the value of labour, industry and property. It may 
prevent many envious and hurtful feelings to consider 
the truth, that what is amply sufficient for one person 
may be almost destitution for another. St. Paul directs 
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his converts to abide in the calling in which they were 
called: and how different men's callings are! How 
different the amount of wealth required, even for bare 
necessities, in various grades of society. Numbers in 
the condition of mechanics, and of those who serve in 
our families, have wages more than enough for all their 
wants ; and, being well able if they would to put by 
something from their earnings, are virtually richer than 
many of their employers or masters, who are often at 
their wits' end for means to maintain with propriety 
their relative and providential position. 

Again, it has possibly so happened sometimes that a 
blameless man of good repute, recently put into the office 
of a Bishop, has, though beginning to be entitled to an 
income that sounds a large amount, found cause earnestly 
to use this prayer for daily bread, when being justly 
expected to show himself a lover of hospitality, a lover 
of good men, he has been obliged to keep almost open 
house for his Clergy and others, largely to support 
local and national charities, and adequately to main- 
tain the dignity looked for in a member of our House 
of Peers. Whilst many a good Clergyman in his 
diocese would be rich with as many hundreds a year 
as this Prelate — sober, just, holy and temperate — has 
thousands. Again, it has been truly said, that one 
man's food is another man's poison. For some persons, 
the plainest fare is best, both as to body and soul ; but 
others really require for well-being of mind and body 
rich and exciting meat and drink. So St. Paul said to 
Timothy, '^ Drink no longer water, but a little wine." 
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And the same Apostle teaches us that God has created 
meats to be received with thanksgiving ; and also, that 
every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
ref\ised, if received with thanksgiving ; and yet he 
says that under certain possible circumstances he 
would determine to eat no flesh while the world stood. 
From all these things, the deduction seems to be this — 
let each one of us beware of covetousness or luxury inhim- 
8elf,but at the same time carefully avoid judging another, 
whose particular circumstances he cannot possible 
know. " To his own master he standeth or falleth." 

To carry this idea a little further, a caution may be 
added to the sufiering poor or the unsuccessful, not to 
harbour hard thoughts with respect to the rich ; for 
there are some who may seem to those below them to 
be indulging in extravagant profusion, whilst personally 
they are men of real self-denial, obliged, for sufficient 
reasons, to maintain a stately liberality. Doubtless, in 
many instances, the poor will have to complain of harsh 
treatment tiU God's Kingdom shall be universally 
established ; but let us not dishonour the power of the 
Gospel by failing to recognise the difference it has 
already wrought in this respect in all paits where it 
is even nominally established. Whilst we fully believe 
that, as in St. James's time, very many of the poor are 
still the " chosen of God, rich in faith, heirs of the 
Kingdom," we may also hope that that Apostle would 
scarcely say in the present day in any Christian 
country, that, as a general thing, the rich, with cruel 
oppression, "drew them before the judgment seats. 
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blasphemed that worthy Name by which they were 
called, and kept back by fraud the hire of the 
labourers who reapfed down their fields." It is a main 
object of life (and their main difficulty too) with some 
great and rich men of these d^-ys to try how best to 
benefit those below them. Still, it may be well to 
remind many of them when they say, " Give us our 
daily bread," to consider their neighbours, the poor. 
With what indulgence should we regard their faults ! 
When we think how many excuses more or less valid, 
which the rich from actual want of experience can 
hardly appreciate, may keep them from public worship ; 
how many chances there are that when they do get to 
church there is a great deal of the service and of the 
sermon that they cannot clearly hear or comprehend ; 
when we search the crowded cottage to find where the 
poor labourer could retire to read his Bible or fall on 
his knees in quiet even if his hard work had not made 
him too drowsy, we are almost tempted to ask whether 
Our Saviour, were He to come amongst us now, might 
not say, " How hardly shall a very poor man enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven !" With God all things 
are possible, and He accepteth a man according to that 
he hath, and not according to that he hath not ; but 
it is to be feared that, fully admitting the benevolent 
and most useful exertions of the Ministers of Reli- 
gion, Scripture Readers, City Missionaries, District 
Visitors, and Bible Women, we could hardly say, as 
characteristic of our present state of society, that, as a 
class, the poor have the Gospel preached to them. Let 
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the rich who have, try to alter all this ; for might not 
St. James, if he were to return to write a new Epistle, 
still find some cause to repeat, " My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be !" It is manifest, however, 
that great exertions are being used for spreading 
sound Christian education, and towards placing before 
the poor examples which may lead them to find out 
how to help themselves. Let us aid such good plans 
as much as we can, for they seem to afford the most 
likely means of raising the condition of the poor, and 
of assisting them to make what they get for their daily 
bread go as far as possible. 

It may be some comfort too to the unsuccessful and 
to the poor, to remember that it is ordered by God's 
good providence that there should be divers' conditions 
in life ; that there must be men of low as well as of 
high degree, poor as well as rich. The state of 
having all things in common if recommenced could 
never last very long; when once tried it was not 
apparently followed by good consequences, for disputes 
about inequality of division soon arose, and afterwards 
poverty that had to be succoured by Gentile alms ; the 
previously rich in the community having nothing left 
to give. Let not the unfortunate imagine that all the 
great are like Haman, who would destroy a whole 
nation because one of its countrymen would not bow 
before him ; or that all rich men are like Dives, who 
thought scarcely of anything but maintaining a 
splendid appearance and faring sumptuously every 
day. Abraham, into whose very bosom the pious 
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Lazarus of the parable was carried, was not the less 
faithful for his great possessions. Job was not the less 
perfect and upright because the greatest of all the 
men in the East. And when the sacred body of Our 
Lord was left on the Cross abandoned by all His 
poorer disciples, Joseph, a rich man of Arimathea, and 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, were the men who 
came forward to show honourable regard to the 
Crucified One. Not only may the poor be rich in 
faith, but the rich may lay up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come. When 
the unfortunate are envious of the rich, they equally 
with them are open to the charge of *^ trusting in 
riches," for they show how they would do so if they 
could but obtain them. 

It may be as well to add, that though the saying 
should not be true of the Christian, as it is of most 
men who have not faith, that '' enough is a little more 
than any man has," such persons are blamed in the 
Scriptures who do not use proper exertion to provide 
for those of their own house, and we are led to hope 
that God may " prosper us," so as to enable us " to lay 
by in store " for charitable purposes. We must be 
willing to work in order that we may eat ; and then 
must trust in God who gave manna to the Israelites in 
the desert, ^^each man according to his eating," to give 
us as sufficient provision for *^this day" as in St. 
Matthew, *' day by day " as in St. Luke ; never 
wishing to feel free from dependence on our Heavenly 
Father for the future. For we should remember that 
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the over-anxiously accumulating Israelite in the 
desert only found his superfluous store to become a 
heap of loathsome putrefaction^ and that any treasures 
laid up here may be corrupted by moth or rust, or may 
tempt the thief to break through and steal. It is right 
however to take no narrow view of what is said in the 
New Testament about wealth and poverty. As we have 
just seen, the precepts are various, and sometimes 
qualify one another. There may be injurious excess 
in all things. Whilst the rich in this world were 
shown a more excellent way of being rich, they were 
not in every case charged to denude themselves and 
families of all that God's bounty had bestowed upon 
them, any more than every man with whom Jesus Christ 
spoke was ordered to forsake his family, and follow 
literally in Our Lord's personal train. The grand 
principle is doubtless to be anxiously careful for nothing; 
but in carrying this out into action, details must neces- 
sarily vary. It may not be amiss to remark with regard 
to some of the actual directions uttered from the mouth 
of Jesus Christ, that in his times the climate of Galilee 
and the conditions of life there were vastly different 
from those of our northern regions in modern days. 
The requirements of the people amongst whom He 
generally lived were but few: very slight shelter sufficed, 
and nature was easily satisfied. Thus poverty, there 
and then, was by no means the condition the word 
represents in these climes, in our present highly arti- 
ficial state of society. It is too much to be feared that 
here, and now, deep poverty is only another term for 
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degradation and misery, almost unavoidably leading to 
irreligion and vice. And if a man does not use all 
proper caution, and take all honest steps to keep it at a 
distance from himself and those depending on him, I 
hardly see how he can, with consistency, pray for daily 
bread — that is, for a supply of what is necessary for 
the continued support and well-being of his system, 
body, soul and spirit. But whilst endeavouring to 
perform our duty in life, we may be well content to 
leave the future with God, believing that all things 
shall be ordered for our good as long as we can 
with faith and love look upwards to Our Heavenly 
Father tod say, '^ Give us this day our daily bread." 

" Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
THAT trespass AGAINST US.*' — Forgivcucss of sins is a 
thing that all men, save One, since the creation of the 
world have needed, and that all men will need as long 
as the world (the unrenewed world) shall last. For 
^^ there is not a just man upon earth that sinneth not." 
We have already seen how such an one as even the 
prophet Isaiah, when he found himself before Him 
whom the seraphs were calling ^^ Holy, Holy, Holy," 
felt the misery of his offences — felt that he had iniquity 
that required to be taken away, sin to be purged, and 
that he was but a man of unclean lips. Daniel, of 
whom nothing but what is good is recorded, confessed 
his own sin, as well as the sin of his people Israel, 
before the Lord. A man as perfect and as upright as 
Job was forced to say, when the Lord answered him, 
that he abhorred himself, and repented in dust and 
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ashes ; and in his poetic language he has represented 
the Almighty as charging his very angels with folly. 
Thus far for the excellent of the earth. What then 
shall be said of those who turn away from Him that 
speaketh from Heaven ? or of those even to whom the 
word of God has not come ? St. Paul confirms what 
the Psalmist writes, " There is none righteous, no not 
one !" and the frightful crimes that are committed day 
by day show too plainly that the Scripture saith this not 
in vain. And yet some writers whom we are forced to 
consider blind to what passes around them, endeavouj* to 
make us think that human nature has no need of renewal. 
But most truly St. John affirms, " If we say we have 
no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." 
To some it may seem that this assertion is qualified in 
the case of real Christians by what the Apostle says in 
another chapter, " Whosoever abideth in Him sinneth 
not " — " He cannot sin because he is born of God '^ ; 
and also by what Our Saviour declared with reference 
to all the twelve except Judas, " Ye are clean." But 
these apparently opposing statements may easily be 
reconciled, as may at once be seen if we consider some 
of Our Lord's own words recorded by St. John himself, 
*' He that is washed," said Christ, '^ needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit." In the English 
translation this seems rather hard thoroughly to com- 
prehend ; but all the difficulty arises from the fact that 
two different Greek words are unhappily translated by 
the same English word, ^^ washy^ in this verse. The 
former of the two, ^^ he that is woBhed^^ comes from 
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the verb aow, which is found in five other places in the 
New Testament* In three, if not in four of these, it 
manifestly signifies the washing or bathing of the whole 
body of a person or animal: in the last instance it 
refers to our spiritual cleansing in the fountain figura- 
tively opened for sin and uncleanness — the blood of 
Christ. The other ^^ wash,^* viz. : that in the latter 
part of the verse, is from the verb wirrw, which is used 
in seven other places in the New Testament^f and in 
every one of them with reference merely to the wash- 
ing of some particular part of the body, as face, hands, 
eyes, feet. It seems obvious, therefore, that Our 
Saviour, in this passage, thought fit to illustrate his 
meaning by an allusion to the usual preparation for an 
Eastern entertainment, reminding his disciples, and 
especially the now eager Peter, that he who by bath- 
ing had put himself in a state fit to join the honoured 
guests he was invited to meet, had by so doing become 
personally clean, and on arrival needed only, before 
taking his place at the feast, to wash his feet, which, 
with the rest of his body, had been clean before, but 
had unavoidably become somewhat soiled by the mire 
or dust of the way. Thus Christ's followers who have 
their ^^ hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience and 
their bodies washedj with pure water," may be called 
clean. They do, indeed, sin in their unavoidable con- 

• Acts ix. 37 } xvi. 33. Heb. x. 22. 2 Peter ii. 22. Rev. i. 5. 
t Matt. vi. 17; xv. 2. Mark vii. 3. John ix. 7, 11, 15. 1 Tim. 
v.lO. 

X \(\ovfi4voi. Heb. X. 22. 
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tact with evil in the world, but not voluntarily and 
rebelliously; only in weakness, and against their own 
desire and principles. The more the divine seed 
abides in them, and the more they abide in Christ, the 
less they commit sin. They are no longer on the side 
of sin ; the general course of their life is in opposition 
to it. They belong to the hosts which shall at length 
be more than conquerors : though, as many successful 
armies do, they sometimes meet reverses before victory. 
Peter himself, whom Our Lord had just declared clean, 
was grievously soiled in the deepest miry clay very 
shortly afterwards. The force of circumstances and 
the power of Satan together proving too much for his 
strength, dragged him into it ; but he could not long 
be detained there. "He went out and wept bit- 
terly." " When he thought thereon, he wept j" and 
even then the precious blood of Christ was being shed, 
who '^ washed"* him from his sins. 

Perhaps we need say no more here of the means by 
which alone our forgiveness comes, for Our Saviour 
does not allude in this prayer to the costly sacrifice 
which God had designed to be the way of reconciliation 
between the sinner and Himself. At that time the 
sacrifice was not completed, nor were the people then 
in a state to comprehend the highest object of the 
Saviour's mission. Even His chosen disciples long 
continued resolutely to shut their ears against every 
intimation of their Master's passion. As the least in 

* Xovtrca^i, Rev. L 5. 
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the Kingdom of Heaven was greater than John the 
Baptist, 80 do we know more of these mysteries than 
did any of the Apostles during Christ's lifetime. But 
our object is not now to enlarge on doctrine, but 
rather to seize as precisely as possible the meaning of 
tJie various parts of the Lord's Prayer. In thus 
examining the particular clause now before us, we find 
in the English Bible that the text in Matthew (vi. 12) 
is, "Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors;" 
and in Luke (xi. 4), ** Forgive us our sins for we also 
forgive everyone that is indebted to us;" and there 
could not well be closer translations from the Greek. 
In these two corresponding clauses there are combined, 
an acknowledgment of our sins, and of our errors in 
having wandered from God's ways, a prayer for the 
remission of our faults, and a profession of our own 
readiness to forgive those who are indebted to us ; that 
is, those who have failed in their duties with respect to 
us — who have not behaved towards us as they ought. 
For I think from the ways in which I find the verb 
o^«A« used in the New Testament (the root of the words 
here translated, "indebted," " debtors," " debts ") that 
all the above-mentioned meanings are conveyed thereby 
in this place. Thus the general idea placed before us is, 
that we owe to God the perfect obedience of our lives, 
but that we have failed to pay that obedience ; and, 
then, our debts represent our acts of disobedience^ our 
offences towards God ; and so in acknowledging that 
we are debtors to God, we confess that we are sinners. 
Indeed, these words, debtors and sinners, are used 
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synonymously by Our SaviOTir ; for in Luke xiii.2 and 4, 
we find in our English Bible, in both verses, the word 
sinners ; whereas, literally translated, in the former 
instance only it would be " sinners " {jkfMfnaXol) and in 
the latter '* debtors" f^ciXcrw). We may say then that Our 
Lord encourages us to ask God for a discharge for our 
debts, and we may be sure He would not have directed 
us to pray for that which we could never have. Every 
thinking person must find himself, to say the least of it, 
burdened with debt towards God ; and when a truth 
like this is asserted by our consciences, it is beside the 
purpose to stop and inquire how we became subject to 
this debt. How shall we be relieved from its burden f 
becomes the real question. The servant who owed ten 
thousand talents and had nothing to pay, dealt with the 
fact as he found it. , He is not represented as saying, 
*' I could not well avoid this debt ; a great part of it 
consists in pecuniary obligations which descended to 
me from my father and my ancestors — a considerable 
portion has almost unavoidably accumulated from the 
expenses of my family, and it has certainly been in- 
creased by requirements of my own, various things 
almost indispensable for a person in my condition and 
with my habits of life. Besides, I have not been treated 
handsomely, or even fairly, by some of my own equals. 
Though certainly a debtor to my lord for a very con- 
siderable amount, yet for some small sums I myself am 
a creditor by my fellows. It is true that if I could get 
those amounts in, they would not pay nearly what I 
owe ; but still, no one has the right to claim my debt 
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till all the world acts properly towards myself. Till 
all my neighbours do their duty in this respect, my 
great creditor has no right to enforce his claim against 
me." But the debtor in the parable whatever his 
faults may have been was at all events wiser than to 
lose time by talking in this weak strain with himself; 
wiser than men of our days, who, when they cannot be 
blind to the misery they see around them and to their 
own danger of the impending judgments of God, only 
set to work discussing the origin of evil, and try to 
deceive themselves by repeating that it is a necessity 
to obey their natural passions and unrestrained animal 
instincts ; and that, after all, they are not worse than 
many of their neighbours. But the more sagacious 
person in the parable, as soon as he found that his 
debt, however contracted, was bringing him into 
trouble, fell down and besought his lord, and obtained 
forgiveness of all. Thus, accordingly. Our Saviour 
directs us, in the Lord's Prayer, to ask for forgiveness, 
and represents the lord, in the parable referred to, as 
saying, "I forgave thee all that debt because thou 
desiredst me ;" and it will be difficult to point out in 
Scripture the part that leads us to think that sentence 
will not be executed on us if we restrain prayer before 
God. But there is one thing not to be forgotten when 
we thus pray, and that is, the sincere profession we 
should make of our forgiveness towards those who have 
done as they ought not with respect to ourselves. How 
apt are many, perhaps all of us at times, to play the 
part of the man whose debt of ten thousand talents 
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was freely forgiven^ but who could not show compassion 
to his poor fellow-servant who owed him an hundred 
pence ! Nothing in the Bible can be plainer than Our 
Saviour's comment on this part of the Lord's Prayer, 
^^ If ye forgive not men their trespasses^ neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses." * 

'* LsAD us NOT INTO TEMPTATION." Now again an 
apparent difficulty meets us. For we are elsewhere 
plainly taught that temptation to evil does not come 
from God; yet here we seem authorised to believe 
that He does sometimes lead us into temptation. 
There may probably be persons who think the difficulty 
is got over by saying that different kinds of temp- 
tation are indicated in the Scriptures; that God 
may tempt in the way of proving or trying a man's 
character and that is all^ but that the Devil tempts to 
sin. I think it as well to avoids if possible^ such fine 
distinctions as these. This is a case like many others 
where we must compare Scripture with Scripture 
before we frilly make up our minds about the meaning 
of a text. St. James cautions us when under temp- 
tation, against saying that we are tempted of God^ ^^ for 
God," he says, "cannot be tempted of evil, neither 
tempteth He any man ; " and yet, Our Saviour speaks 
of God's leading us into temptation; and in other 
parts of Scripture, God is said to have tempted men, as 

* rapawrctfuereu This word is not actually found in the text of the 
Lord's Prayer, but the fact of its being immediately afterwards em- 
ployed as an explanation or synonym of the word " debts," authorises 
its use in the ordinary version, and in the Prayer Book, &c 

E 
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Abraham and David. I apprehend that St. James 
meant this : '^ Let no man when feeling drawn and 
enticed by his own lusts to commit evil, say, I need not 
trouble myself to resist this temptation, for it could not 
have come upon me without God's permission. I can- 
not do wrong except by his immutable decree, and 
if, therefore, I am led to do evil it is with his sanction, 
and I am not to be blamed; I need fear no conse- 
quences 1 " St. James proves the wickedness and folly 
of this by showing that God is perfectly good ; that He 
is the Author of every good and perfect gift, and is 
thus the very opposite to evil. But for some purposes, 
as yet mysterious, the existence of sin and trouble is 
for a time permitted in this world, and as long as that 
is the case we must be subject to temptation. God, in 
fact, permits our being tempted to evil. Our own 
inclinations are often opposed to what is right. Satan 
is yet out of his prison; the time has not come 
yet for the Devil and death and the grave to 
be cast into the lake of fire. We know also that Our 
Saviour was in all things like unto his brethren, and 
we are expressly told that God's beloved Son was led 
up, nay, even driven, by the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of Satan. He yielded not to the temp- 
tation, but He well remembered how He suffered 
being tempted ; and in this Prayer, and also afterwards 
when on the point of entering his last and most dread- 
ful trial. He, who knew what to be tempted was, 
taught us to pray against being led into temptation. 
Like sickness, hunger, pain, and loss, temptation is 
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doubtless an evil y against all these things we are autho- 
rised to make our requests, yet they are nevertheless 
very often permitted or sent by God ; but when, as in 
the case of Our suffering Saviour, after strong crying 
and tears the cup is not removed, or if, as in the case of 
St. Paul, after beseeching the Lord earnestly, the 
thorn in the flesh departs not — there is strength given 
for the occasion, the prayer returns not void. And 
when we are even at our worst, I believe that God 
often sends us some solace, some acceptable mark that 
He has not altogether forgotten us, though it may be 
perhaps in the shape of something small in comparison 
with our trouble, totally insufficient to remove or cure it. 
What could a created angel do to help Our agonised 
Lord in his passion ? A mere creature who could not 
drink one single drop of the bitter cup, who could take 
no part whatever in the sacrifice that was being offered ! 
Yet, can we doubt that for the moment Our Lord's 
human nature was strengthened ? that the sympathy 
of this heavenly friend and servant gave Him a gleam 
of pleasure ? So I believe that in the midst of almost 
intolerable mortification and inward wretchedness, 
occurrences of material comfort, sometimes even unex- 
pected pieces of worldly prosperity or personal success, 
things which cannot possibly modify the particular temp- 
tation we are groaning under, do help to give partial 
ease, and divert the current of our saddest thoughts 
sometimes. But if we wait long without seeing even 
such tokens as these, let us not faint, let us not despair; 
for we shall find at length that St James spoke truly 

e2 
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when he said^ '^ Blessed is the man who endureth 
temptation^ for when he is tried he shall receive the 
crown of life which the Lord hath promised to them 
that love Him." 

Let us not however think, as probably St. Peter once 
did, that it is a light matter to be tempted. What bitter 
pangs he would have escaped if he had only attended to 
Our Lord's caution, ^' Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation." Our spirit may truly be ready as 
his was, but we must remember what he was not once 
perhaps disposed to admit, that the flesh is weak. 
Many, it is to be feared, whose love is not so strong 
as his, do not hesitate to go into temptation, though 
they daily with their lips ask God to keep them out 
of it. 

Without, then, despising warnings and knowingly 
running against them like Balaam, let each one of us in 
this matter judge himself and abstain from condemning 
his brother, who from diflerence of position, education or 
feeling, may be in no wise blamable for doing what 
in our own case might be equivalent to entering into a 
certainly fatal temptation. Let every one seek to be 
fully persuaded in his own mind, remembering that 
*^ Whatever is not of faith is of sin." 

"Deliver us from evil." — It is the opinion of some 
that the words here translated, " evil," would have been 
better rendered ^^ the evil one." It may be so, though 
the point is by no means universally conceded; 
and it is one in which it is hardly necessary to come to 
a decision if it be true thatj every evil, temporal and 
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spiritual^ man's ruin in body and soul^ has followed the 
&tal temptation of our first parents by that murderer 
from the beginnings the father of lies^ that old serpent^ 
the Devil. It is much the same thing whether we pray 
to be delivered from him, or from the evil effected by 
him or his agents whether diabolical or humanl 
But the Greek Testament certainly shows the 
word here used {xwnpos) in the sense of " wicked " 
oftener than of anything else. For instance we find 
it connected with the words, "men, fruit, heart, 
adulterous generation, eye, thought, servant, spirits, 
works, world," whilst in jseveral places when without a 
norm as here, it undoubtedly does signify ^^the evil 
ane^^ And as I think the prayer for daily bread 
regards primarily our temporal needs, so I suppose 
that the petition we are now considering refers pri- 
marily to wickedness; its essence and its effects; 
lawless wickedness ; which without God's interference 
would overpower us ; for the word translated " deliver," 
means to " draw," to *' snatch," to '* rescue." There 
is none inherently " good " but One, that is God, and 
so we must apply to Him for His active aid to secure 
us against evil, for He is stronger than the wicked one. 
When drawn by Him from evil we are placed among 
the rescued ones on the Lord's side, and as long as we 
remain there the wicked one cannot touch us so as to 
hurt; there those are to be found who are snatched 
from the power of the Devil, delivered from every evil 
work. But we need not perhaps restrict our thoughts 
exclusively to spiritual matters in using this petition. 
When we ask for our daily bread we may well think 
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of the Bread of Life, and so here whilst praying against 
spiritual wickedness we may be permitted to ask also 
for deliverance from the afflictions of mind, body, and 
estate, which the malice of Satan or of man may bring 
upon us. But however this may be, God grant that 
at that solemn period when the time shall draw nigh 
that we must die, we may all be able to acknowledge 
with praise, in language similar to that of the tried old 
Patriarch going to his rest after a course distinguished 
by many crosses and great blessings, that God has fed 
us all our lives long, that His Angel, the Angel of His 
presence, has redeemed us from all evil ! 

We have now considered at more or less length all 
the petitions of this Divine Form ; to be taken, as 
occasion may require, equally as the model or the manual 
for our devotions. We have hitherto looked at each 
of the clauses in detail ; but a general observation or 
two applicable to all of them, collectively as well as 
individually, will not be out of place. I may indeed go 
so far as to say that our view must be incomplete if we 
fail to glance at Our Lord's instructions accompanying 
the committal of this Prayer to the disciples. These 
instructions are to be found in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in the earlier part of the eleventh chapter 
of St. Luke ; and in one particular, the absolute neces- 
sity of our forgiving others, they have already had 
our share of attention. But other things are insisted 
on by Our Lord to prevent our prayers being nugatory ; 
and those are, earnestness or importunity in our petitions 
(Luke xi. 6, 8), conscientious attention to the perform- 
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ance of our relative duties, and finally, to crown the 
whole, the exercise of faith in God. 

Though we read that after Christ had delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount the people were astonished at 
His doctrine, that wonderful discourse must be admitted 
to be of an order more practical than what in modern 
theological language would be termed doctrinal. Yet 
there is a faith the prime importance of which is 
very strongly taught there; a faith not so much 
involving a perfectly correct idea of the grounds of our 
justification before God, not so much an exact recep- 
tion of the facts comprised in the finished work of 
Christ, as o, primary and simple faith in God, an un^ 
hesitating trust and confidence in Our Heavenly Father. 
There may be many reasons which I need not stop to 
enumerate here, though one of them has been already 
noticed, why Our Lord Himself should not have spoken 
very fully to the Jews or even to His own disciples of the 
efficacy of saving faith in the sense in which St. Paul 
often uses the word. The faith so strongly inculcated 
in the Sermon on the Mount, though not once, or at 
least only in one-half negative word, directly mentioned 
there, is the faith that is written of in the Epistle of St 
James, when he tells his brethren that if they ask of 
God it shall be given them, only that they must ask in 
faith, because the wavering (or doubting) man should 
receive nothing of the Lord. Without this kind of 
faith, or assurance of the efficacy of prayer, it is plain " 
that the act of prayer would be a mere piece of folly, 
and nothing but a waste of time. " Ye shall receive," 
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—"Ye shall find,"— "It shall be opened," were 
positive promises of Chrisft; to those who followed 
certain specified directions. And St. James wrote in 
language as plain as words could make it, "It shall 
be given." We need not shrink then from putting 
to a practical test God's willingness 'to hear. To any 
reader, therefore, who may be earnestly desiring some 
good thing which can be honestly brought under the . 
head of any of the seven petitions of the Lord's Prayer, 
I would propose provided he have a thankful heart, a 
sincere desire to serve God, and a readiness entirely to 
forgive his brother his trespasses, that he should with 
perseverance, reverent importunity, and faith, come 
with boldness to the Throne of Grace and ask God for 
what he is wishing,* whether with reference to temporal 
or spiritual matters. If he does this, my belief, based 
on Scripture and the experience of my own life hereto, 
is, that in very many cases (I think it will be scarcely 
presumptuous to say that in most cases) he will sooner 
or later obtain the very thing he asked for ; but if not, 
and he has followed Our Lord's example by saying 
" Yet not my will but thine be done," he will receive 
some blessing that he will himself acknowledge to be 
quite as good as what he asked for, or even better. 
I shall not try to explain what can never be perfectly 
understood; what it is that constitutes the prevalence 
of the effectual fervent prayer of a man who regards 

^ I mean, of ooune, anything reasonable and possible, for I will not 
enooorage infatuation. 
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not iniquity in his heart. I will not lose myself in specu- 
lating upon the action of prayer on the Divine Mind^ or 
the supposed incompatibility of its influence with theories 
on the divine decrees. I will not exercise myself thus 
in things £u: too high for me^ in mysteries which will 
be perhaps kept hid for ever. The efficacy of prayer 
offered to a loving Father in Heaven, cannot be more 
hard to believe than the responsibility of man in the 
sight of a God who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will. 

We have directed our thoughts to whatever may 
strictly be called prayer in the Divine Form given us, 
and now come to the clause,-^ 

" For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 

AND THE GLORY, FOR EVER AND EVER, AmEN." — We 

may see that this is not to be found in St. Luke's 
Gospel, and many learned men hold that it is an inter- 
polation in St. Matthew's. But whether it had actually 
the Divine stamp* of Our Saviour's authorisation or not, 
it does certainly form a very fit ending for our petitions. 
Those who begin their supplications with a prayer for 
the coming of God's Kingdom, can feel no scruples in 
completing them with a doxology so lofty as this, so 
entirely in accordance with the spirit and language of 
the Lord's Prayer. This short ascription of praise 
that we are now so familiar with, is said to be a form 
that was once in use among the Jews, and there is 
no question that it made part of some very ancient 
Christian Liturgies. As we have now endeavoured to 
examine the Lord's Prayer from first to last with a 
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view to understand the meaning of the different parts, 
it may be as well to add here, that the researches of 
some who have studied Jewish usages and literature 
would lead us to conclude that every one of the peti- 
tions in it, save only that peculiarly Christian one that 
we may be forgiven as we forgive others, may be found 
amongst forms used by the Jews prior to Our Saviour's 
time. Suppose there is good ground for this conclusion, 
and I hardly see how we can take upon ourselves to 
deny it, is there the least reason on that account for 
our thinking at all lightly of the clauses of this prayer, 
always possessing, as they do, the stamp of Christ's 
Divine authority, and collected as they were into one 
form by His unerring wisdom ? May we not the rather 
from this learn to follow Our Saviour's example in 
making full use and profit of whatever good thing we 
find ready to our hands, especially when by so doing 
we may the better secure the sympathies of those 
whom it is our object to edify or benefit ? We never 
find that Jesus Christ resorted to the extraordinary 
powers at His command when His objects could be 
attained by means open to men in general ; and even in 
His most marvellous works He used miraculous agency 
no longer or further than was necessary. The life 
that He restored to the sleeping daughter of Jairus 
was not sustained and strengthened without ^^ some- 
thing to be given her to eat." He did not disdain 
to bless and make use of a few loaves and small 
fishes when proviiiing refreshment for some thousands 
of men besides women and children ; and He ordered 
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that the burial-clothes should be loosed by human 
fingers from the feet of him who, having beenin thegrave 
four days, was brought out from thence by the call of 
Christ's almighty voice, " Lazarus, come forth ! " It 
appears then to have been Our Lord's practice, in which 
He was followed by St. Paul (Acts xvii. 23 & 28, &c.), 
to use things as He found them as far as was suitable, 
and when they were really serviceable. In accommoda- 
tion with the habits and ideas of his disciples, Christ not 
only gave them a form of prayer, but also allowed 
them apparently the continuance of some forms of 
human composition to which, perhaps, they were 
already in some measure accustomed. May not a 
lesson be derived from this even for our own days ? 
Do we not sometimes now require to be cautioned 
against looking to violent change for success, and to be 
warned against undervaluing the works of good men of 
former times, more especially if these works have ac- 
quired any hold on the affections or feelings of the people 
whom we wish to benefit. These remarks may apply 
to the case of persons who on conscientious but I think 
wholly insufficient grounds leave the communion of 
our National Church. There are some who do so 
only because its worship consists of forms of prayer 
and praise, though they admit that in the contents of 
these forms there is nothing to object to but much to 
admire. But if He who was the Word of God, if He 
who created man's tongue, thought it not beneath Him 
to take up a few Jewish formularies, to mould them 
together and to breathe into them a breath of life, it is 
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difficult to discern anything contrary to reason, faith or 
Christian simplicity in our own^ grateful adherence 
to certain reasonable forms which we judge to be 
unassailable in Scripture truth and hard to match 
for genuine spirituality and Christian love. Can it be 
a vain repetition to join in thanksgivings and suppli- 
cations such as those which have ascended in the same 
words towards Heaven from age to age, which have 
been the comfort of our forefathers, and may con- 
tinue, we hope, to be ours and our children's — matchless 
expressions as they are of the wants of our feeble 
nature and of the praise of a Christian heart? Eut let 
us not fail to acknowledge as members of the Christian 
brotherhood, these pious men who leave the national 
communion from conscientious though mistaken scru- 
ples, thereby depriving themselves of many advantages 
for conscience sake ; and let them cease to bring charges 
of insincerity against those who remain. Perhaps we 
may hardly dare to hope before the universal setting 
up of that Kingdom for which we daily pray, that 
an outward as well as spiritual association may conjoin 
in fellowship all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity ; yet one of the purposes amongst others of the 
divine composition we have been examining, would 
almost seem to have been to bring Christians together 
into one body, not only mystically before the Lord, 
but visibly in the eyes of the world, to the edification 
of all men. I trust, therefore, that what I have just said 
may not be considered wholly out of place here. Yet 
it is meet that our concluding reflections should spring 
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unequivocally from the great object we have been 
contemplating. Let us rejoice, then, that notwith- 
standing all differences and misrepresentations, small 
and great, amongst men, there does exist one thing 
which is the common possession of all the members of 
every Christian community — one form of words of 
universally recognised authority, which leads all men 
to look upward as creatures entirely dependent on the 
Great Being who is infinitely Mighty, Wise, and 
Good ; who is not far from any one of them ; whom 
every man, I suppose, at some time or other, more or 
less intelligently, believes in and feels after, because he 
finds the need of His help. Let us constantly and 
thoughtfully use as our own this Divine Prayer, which 
requires in us no antecedent doctrinal knowledge, 
being so plain that the child with his earliest lispings 
may use it; which is at the same time so full of 
the deep things of God that no search can adequately 
measure it; so comprehensive, that by its means the 
perfect man in Christ may express the spiritual and 
human wants and feelings of his full stature, and 
which leads us to regard with brotherly love all the 
childf en of God by what name soever they are called 
among men. Let us be thankful that by the good 
providence of God there always exists at least one 
bond of peace within which no Christian may refuse to 
be brought ;. for to the end of time itself we have that 
elevating, consolatory, and truly catholic Prayer which 
teaches all of us harmoniously to say together, " Our 
Father which art in Heaven ! " 
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II. 



THOUGHTS ON THE PERSONAL AND SO- 
CIAL POSITION AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF THE FIRST PROPAGATORS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AMONGST THE NATIONS OF 
THE WORLD. 

We are often invited to admire the early and mar- 
vellous success which rewarded the labours of the first 
disciples of Christ, and to wonder at the very rapid 
and effectual progress made in the propagation of a 
new and unattractive form of religion, only recom- 
mended to the adoption of the world "by the honest and 
artless persuasions, and the self-denying lives, of '^ a 
few poor ignorant fishermen." Through many an 
essay and sermon we are told in how miraculous a way 
the philosophy and superstitions of heathen Greece 
and Rome were overthrown by the preachings and 
writings of a small company of illiterate and despised 
Galileans. The time may have arrived to look a little 
closely into this matter, and to ascertain if there is any 
unquestionable authority for the statement that the first 
successful disseminators of the Gospel amongst the 
nations of the earth can be correctly described as " a 
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few poor ignorant fishermen," according to the meaning 
that would be given to such phraseology in the present 
day. 

Without dispute the conquests of Christianity are 
wonderful enough, and a very fair argument may be 
deduced from them for the truths of our holy religion ; 
but no good end can be attained by a misrepresentation 
of the agency by which it pleased God that they should 
be achieved. 

In entering on this inquiry it may be interesting and 
also of some incidental use in our researches to try and 
find what light the Gospels will throw on the circum- 
stances in life of Our blessed Lord himself, and of the 
honoured family from which it was ordained in the 
Divine decrees that He, according to the flesh, should 
spring. 

On this and on other points which we may here in- 
vestigate, tradition would come forward with the offer 
of many interesting particulars, some of which may 
very possibly be true ; and tradition is not to be ne- 
glected when we have nothing better to help us. But 
rumour itself is scarcely less trustworthy than tra- 
dition. For as rumour, even when springing from real 
facts, may soon be turned into a false flight by a 
breath from the mouth of error, so tiadition, though 
honourably transmitted at first, may soon pass into the 
deceitful hands of self-interest, amplification and cre- 
dulity, and become quite improper for our confident 
acceptance. In my present inquiries I wish therefore 
to use only those sources of information which we 
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have the best reason to believe have continued pure 
and untainted. Throughout this paper^ therefore^ I 
intend to rely as exclusively as possible on facts which 
we learn from the New Testament itself. 

'^ A Jewish peasant '* seems to have become now-a- 
days a favourite and approved description of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ with reference to his worldly or social 
position through the time when He condescended 
to appear in our natiire amongst men. I hardly know 
whether it is the best that might be chosen for truly 
representing the circumstances. We certainly know 
that Our Blessed Lord humbled Himself and ^' be- 
came jooor/' and I believe that He chose to he poor , 
not only in comparison with His glorious state with the 
Father, wherein, as St. Paul tells us. He had been rich, 
but poor by voluntarily foregoing the temporal ad- 
vantages of wealth and station which He might, had 
He been so minded, have secured for Himself here. 
And not only so, but in giving up in a special manner 
the last few years of His blessed life on earth for our 
sakes. He abandoned what we might in ordinary 
language call all His worldly means and prospects. 
Without intending for a moment to suggest that He 
was ever rich in the same sense that the young man 
was who once came running to Him, we may say that 
after beginning to preach the Kingdom of God He 
became poor as that young ruler would have become 
had he sold all his great possessions, distributed the 
proceeds to the needy, and turned to follow Christ. 
And Our Lord no doubt condescended to be ministered 
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unto of the substance of those affectionate friends of 
his whose active personal service in preaching had not 
been called for, and who therefore had received no com- 
mand to dispossess themselves of their wealth. We may 
suppose that He practised Himself what he enjoined 
on the twelve and the seventy when He sent them to 
many cities and places in Israel, entering into the house 
of a worthy inhabitant where His ministrations took 
Him, abiding there till He left those parts, and eating 
and drinking such things as were set before Him; living, 
that is, as a familiar guest of those whom He went about 
to teach and to save whether rich or poor, partaking of 
their usual fare whether dainty or homely, the latter 
probably oftener than the former. For though He 
readily accepted the genuine hospitality and sometimes 
declined not the more formal invitations of the wealthy, 
and though they in several notable instances received 
His doctrines, yet it seems to have been to the poor 
more especially that the Gospel was preached. But I 
look in vain to the Evangelists' narratives for proofs of 
Our Lord's poverty in the sense of anything approach- 
ing to want or destitution. We may notice however 
a few circumstances from which the popular belief 
seems to have sprung. 

It is true that Our Lord when born was laid in a 
manger or stall, or whatever else the word <txirvri may 
precisely mean; but this is no complete proof of the 
poverty of the parents, for we are expressly told it was 
because there was no room for them in the inn. It is 
not said they were unable to pay for accommodation ; 

F 
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they only came too late to procure it. It has indeed 
been considered a mark of poverty, that Mary brought 
a sacrifice of " a pair of turtle doves or two young 
pigeons/* on her purification; but St Luke does not 
even allude to the law demanding a lamb on such an 
occasion from the rich. It is possible therefore that 
the more costly offering was but seldom presented or 
only perhaps by the very wealthy. It is true that in 
the course of the sacred history, Joseph is once called 
in St. Matthew, and Our Lord once in St. Mark,* the 
'^carpenter;" but in the earlier part of the narrative 
Joseph is introduced only as ^^ a just man," and ^^ Son 
of David," '^ a man of the house of David," and the 
word r4KTwy may mean a planner, an author , a contriver, 
an artisan, a builder, or a carpenter as it is, per- 
haps correctly, translated in our version. Whether 
Joseph was of this trade at the first, or whether he 
took it up after his marriage with Mary, we are not 
told, but it is no proof of great poverty to be engaged 
in a respectable business. There is no hint that the 
reputed father had the least difficulty in finding means 
for travelling to Egypt and residing there for some 
time with his family; for moving from place to place 
when warned by God, and afterwards for not only 
going himself according to the law but for taking his 
wife every year from Galilee to Jerusalem. From the 
age of twelve to that of thirty Our Lord passed a period 

• *' Is not this the carpenter ?'* was an expression probably of con- 
tempt for a teacher not brought np to the office by r^^ar rabbinical 
training. 
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respecting which it has seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost to reveal very little to us, for it is more impor- 
tant that we should study the character of Our Saviour 
as Prophet, Priest and King, than that we should 
curiously exercise ourselves in a vain endeavour 
to '^know Christ after the flesh;"* but from the 
very remarkable earnestness which He once showed 
in His childhood for the acquisition of knowledge, it is 
not likely that He allowed the next eighteen years of 
His most holy life to pass without studious and con- 
tinual efforts to qualify Himself in every way for " His 
Father's business." As it was by ordinary means and 
in the ordinary course of nature that His body " in- 
creased in stature,"t ^^ ^^^J infer that also without 
miraculous interposition His mind " increased in wis- 
dom." He who at the age of twelve astonished His 
friends by seizing a favourable moment for availing 
Himself of the instruction of ^* the Doctors," and for 
making use of their stores of information, would seek 
every means of acquiring that learning and knowledge 
which the Holy Ghost, given to Him without measure, 
would enable Him to employ at the age of thirty in 
meeting with readiness the subtleties of the Scribes, 
and in delivering with divine eloquence those wonder- 
ful parables and discourses which caused the exclama- 
tion : " Never man spake like this man." Some 
learned persons mighty in the Scriptures give what 
they consider very good jeasons for believing that the 

• 2 Cor. V. 16. t Is. vii. 15. 

f2 
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James who wrote the Epistle in the sacred canon was 
really the brother of Our Lord, a son of Joseph and 
Mary. This James must, for a Jew, have had extra- 
ordinary opportunities for study; for the style of his 
Epistle is stated to be ^^ fresh and vivid, and rich 
in graphic figure," the language purer Greek than 
found in most of the sacred writings and more 
free from Hebraisms. If this James was really the 
brother of Our Lord, and if circumstances afforded 
him time and opportunity for the successful study of 
a foreign language, it is reasonable to suppose that Our 
Lord 'would have had similar opportunity;* and why 
should we think it would be wasted by Him who said 
even of a few broken victuals : '^ Gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost ?" It is true that some Jews 
are represented as marvelling and saying once : ^' How 
knoweth this man letters, having never learned?" 
And some people infer from this that Our Lord had not 
had the advantage of any mental culture. But in the 
first place it is evident, from other circumstances, that 
the Jews of Jerusalem knew very little of Our Lord's 
history or origin ; and next, it seems to me that the 
question proves that they were deeply impressed with 
the signs of learning not obscurely exhibited in Our 
Lord's teaching. I believe that their words, " never 
having learned," only mean that Jesus had never placed 
Himself as a pupil under any of their celebrated 

• " GWUee of the GentUes" was a district in which were numerous 
foreigners, many of whom would speak, and_ probably would teach, 
Greek. 
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Babbis, as Paul for instance had, when at the feet of 
Gamaliel. It is true also that ^' the Son of Man'* once 
said that He had " nowhere to lay His head," I think 
this could not mean that if He had chosen to continue 
in the place where He was brought up He would 
really have been too poor to afford Himself a pro- 
per or convenient lodging, but only that having now 
taken up His work, and entered upon the course of 
going about doing good and of preaching in the 
cities and villages of the land. He had no fixed 
place of residence ; He and his followers had given 
up that comfort; they knew not, as it were, on the 
morning, when they rose, where they should rest at 
night. It should be observed also that these well' 
known words were spoken " in the way " to Jerusalem, 
on his journey just before he should **be received up," 
and during which he " sent messengers before his 
face." * The person who offered to attend Him may 
probably have thought that Our Lord was now going to 
establish His kingdom in the Holy City ; but he was 
warned that a follower of Christ must still be prepared 
for a life of hardship and toil, and be ready to take 
whatever friendly shelter might be available night after 
night. It is true also that Our Lord directed Peter 
how to obtain the " piece of money," the ^' stater," 
for tribute from himself and Peter to the Temple ; 
and that many persons have thought from this that 
there was not so much money to be raised from their 
united resources. It may be so, and unexpected emer- 
• Luke ix. 61 & 57. 
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gencies may happen to any one, even to the richest ; 
but I think that the point of the narration is not to 
show us that Our Lord and his disciple were in a state of 
great penury, but that Peter had acted incautiously in 
committing his Master to pay this tribute ; for that 
the Lord of All, the Son of the Great King, must 
not pay tribute. Nevertheless, as Peter had pledged 
himself, and lest offence should be given, he was told 
how by very little trouble he might himself earn what, 
with injudicious haste, he had taken upon himself to 
promise for his Master (who from his Sonship could 
not immediately give it), and enough for his own 
tribute also. Again, it is true that at a marriage feast 
of some friends of Our Lord's, they after a time 
'^ wanted^ wine," and this is supposed to be a proof 
of that his connections were poor. They may have 
been; but I do not think that this circumstance 
decides the question, for it may happen to any 
one however wealthy, who is entertaining a large 
number of guests, to find suddenly that the supply 
of some particular luxury or provision falls short; 
and it is very possible that though Our Lord's 
disciples had been asked to the wedding. He brought 
in his train a larger number than had been expected.* 
It is true that when a sword had indeed pierced the 
heart of his weeping mother. Our Lord from the Cross 
commended her to the care of his beloved disciple. 

* Most people mnst have seen pictures, all absurd, no doubt, in con- 
ception, but one at least magnificent in execution, representing the feast 
at Cana as a scene of princely splendour. 
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But this proves no more perhaps than the thoughtful 
wish of the Divine Sufferer to provide for her the 
affectionate solace that her condition would need. It 
seems almost certain that Joseph was then dead^ and 
the Gospels show us occasionally what extortion and 
oppression unfriended widows were subject to in those 
violent times. Our Lord's brethren could not adequately 
sympathise with her, as they do not seem to have fully 
believed in Him up to his crucifixion, though they did 
so very soon after. 

I think I have noticed all the facts that are usually 
supposed to show the poverty of Our Lord and his 
earthly relatives. There are other circumstances, such 
as Joseph's royal descent, and the relationship of the 
Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, of the daughters of Aaron, 
wife of Zacharias the priest, which give a contrary 
impression ; and we may find further particulars which 
'Seem to indicate that even after Our Lord in His 
infinite love, and His immediate followers for His 
sake, had abandoned worldly possessions and advan- 
tages, they were not by any means ordinarily without 
resources for obtaining an adequate supply of the 
necessaries of life. 

The little company of whom Our Lord was the 
Master had a ** bag," and we never read of its being in- 
sufficiently fiUed. Its contents seem always to have been 
enough for ordinary wants, and also for the bestowal of 
gifts on the poor. And more than this, they excited 
the cupidity of Judas. We read that the disciples, 
when near Samaria, went to buy meat. Afterwards, 
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too^ the eleven thought that Jesus had said to the 
traitor, "Buy those things that we have need of 
against the feast." . And even in a case of such mag- 
nitude as that of feeding a multitude, the disciples did 
not object before the miracle that they could not afford 
to entertain the numbers collected. On one occasion, 
St. Luke tells us, they said, " We have no more but 
five loaves and two fishes, except we should go and buy 
meat for all the people." And on the other occasion 
they asked, according to St. Mark, " From whence can 
a man satisfy these men with bread here in the wilder- 
ness .^" Both questions may be read as indicating not 
that the cost was beyond their means, but that no 
amount of money in that spot would procure what was 
wanted. 

And we should not forget that Our Lord in the days 
of His flesh was not without loving acquaintances and 
friends of consideration and wealth, who would natu- 
rally care for His wants and for those of His followers. 
The family of Bethany with whom He was peculiarly 
intimate must have belonged to an upper class of the 
Jews, amongst whom Lazarus, Martha, and Mary, 
seem to have been greatly respected ; for many of the 
Jews, a term often applied in St. John to the ruling 
class, came to comfort the sisters in their great trouble; 
and Mary's ^Wery costly" offering would seem to have 
required a donor of some wealth. Christ also num- 
bered among his friends such men as Nicodemus, " a 
ruler of the Jews ;" Joseph, the " rich man of Arima- 
thea;" Zaccheus, "who was rich." And certain 
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women who befriended Him^ including the wife of 
Herod's steward, we are plainly given to understand 
were persons of substance. 

It may be noted^ too, that on occasion of a great 
entertainment^ to which it appears from the context 
that "the poor" were not called,* Our Lord was Hot 
considered of too low a station to be invited to the 
house of one of the chief Pharisees. 

And as all parts of the Scriptures were written for 
our learning, I trust it may not be deemed irreverent 
in n^e to speak even of Our Saviour's vesture or gar- 
ments, which appear to have been of a value that 
excited more than usual attention among the soldiers 
on guard at the Crucifixion. The " coat," or tunic, in 
particular, seems to have been of the kind worn by the 
High Priest, and is supposed by some who have given 
attention to such matters to have been made of " costly 
stuff." 

Nothing can be further from my wishes than to 
qualify our sense of the sufferings and humiliation of 
Our Blessed Lord, but there can be no good object in 
representing them as other than they really were. 
And if we gain our information on these points from 
the New Testament only, I question whether, on the 
whole, we are warranted in considering that great 
poverty or personal destitution were amongst the ingre- 

* Since the above was written I have found that the present 
Archbishop of Dublin remarks in one of his works that this was 
probably "a splen(^d entertainment,*' and the guests "distinguished 
persons." 
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dients of the bitter cup which for our sakes He drank 
to its dregs. 

Passing now from this incidental question, we may 
commence our main inquiry by examining how far the 
Scriptures justify our calling even the immediate 
disciples of Our Lord, I mean the original twelve who 
were his personal followers, '* poor illiterate fishermen." 
Some of the remarks already made respecting Our 
Lord's condition here would apply equally to this part 
of the subject. They need not be repeated, therefore, 
in the otherwise general notice it may be as well to 
take of the circumstances of the Apostles from the date 
of the earliest events related in their history by the 
Evangelists. 

First we learn that John the Baptist in the presence 
of two of his own disciples pointed out Jesus as ^* the 
Lamb of God ;" and that those two men, upon hearing 
that exclamation, " followed Jesus ;" Andrew of Beth- 
saida was one of them, and he found his own brother, 
Simon — surnamed soon after Peter — and brought 
him to Jesus. If any of the Apostles were actually 
and actively fishermen^ no doubt Andrew and Peter 
were so. In Matthew we read, " they were fishers," 
they were "casting a net into the sea." In Luke, 
Simon says, " we have toiled all the night." It seems 
also from St. Luke's account that James and John 
were partners with Simon. The business occupation 
then of the four men, Andrew, Peter, James, and John, 
was undoubtedly that of fishing. I do not know that 
any other of the original Apostles are expressly called 
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fishermen. Most certainly all of them were not so, 
but, besides those already mentioned, several if not 
ordinarily of that occupation were at least capable of 
what we should call "lending a hand" in a fishing 
expedition, as we learn from John xxi. Eespecting 
the four disciples then whom we may, without doubt, 
call ''fishermen," we have to see whether we are 
justified in also calling them '* poor" and *' illiterate ;" 
and we shall at a subsequent period have to examine 
what part they are said to have taken in the work of 
spreading the Gospel in the world. Andrew, we have 
seen, was a disciple of John the Baptist before being 
called to follow Christ, and there are some reasons for 
thinking that the other disciple of the Baptist referred 
to in connection with Andrew was the Apostle John. 
The Baptist himself was the "son of a priest. A person 
of his birth must have had opportunities of receiving 
what the Jews would consider a good education. It is 
true that it is said that he '' was in the deserts till the 
day of his shewing unto Israel," but he may have had 
means of instruction there, and it is not likely that a 
man of his energy would pass thirty years of his life in 
mental idleness. If not taught much by others, he 
found ways to teach himself; and we are expressly told 
that he " waxed strong in spirit." It is certain that 
even Priests and Levites went to consult him, and when 
he reproved the Pharisees they did not taunt him for 
want of education. He was not one who would leave 
his disciples without instruction. Disciples in fact 
according to the meaning of the word are learners, and 
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we do find by Gospel history that *^ John taught his 
disciples." It is not reasonable then to call those who 
had left him to follow Jesus, " ignorant persons/' for 
they must have been men of disciplined minds. 

Of the worldly circumstances of Andrew and his 
brother Peter we may form some little judgment by 
noticing the fact that Peter was " partner " (L^ke v. 10) 
with the sons of Zebedee, and that Zebedee and his 
sons had sufficient wealth to employ the services of 
hired servants in their vessel (Mark i. 20). The four 
disciples then already named can hardly have been in 
the position of those whom we should now call " poor 
fishermen." We may rather say they were men of 
respectability, deriving their means from the fishing 
trade. Some learned men affirm that the style and 
language of St. John's Gospel prove that he was a man 
of cultivated mind. It is evident that though he had 
much of the Hebrew spirit, he was acquainted with 
some of the theories of philosophical theology. Sa- 
lome, the mother of this Evangelist and of the disciple 
James was a person of property, for she was one of 
the good women who ministered untb the Lord of their 
substance, and one of those who " brought sweet spices 
that they might come and anoint " the Lord's body. 
We may note, too, that her son John was an acquaint- 
ance of the High Priest's, and on such terms with him 
that he was not only able to enter his house, but to 
exercise sufficient influence there to procure the ad- 
mission of Peter also. And we may ask if it is likely 
that Our Lord would have committed his own venerable 
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and blessed mother to the care of John unless this 
beloved disciple had the means of taking her to a home 
of some respectability and comfort ? With respect to 
Andrew and Peter, from the notice of them in John i., 
we should rather look on them as earnest thoughtful 
men^ with minds occupied by the teaching of the 
Baptist, and the prophecies of the Messiah. They 
even took time to consider deliberately the call they 
received from Christ, for they returned to their 
avocations before finally forsaking all to follow Him. 
When Peter afterwards referred to that ^^ air^ as some- 
thing worth reminding Our Saviour of, he was neither 
rebuked nor told that it was little or nothing. He was, 
indeed^ partner, not only in the ships and business of 
James and John, but in their ambition also. " What 
shall we have therefore ? " said Peter. *' Grant that 
we may sit, one on thy right hand and the other on 
thy left hand in thy glory," said the sons of Zebedee. 
Peter was also their partner in self-sufficiency — ** Al- 
though all shall be oflfended yet will not I," said he. 
*^We can drink of thy cup — we can be baptised with 
thy baptism," said they. We must not indeed think 
that John was the sleepy sentimental figure which 
painters like to depict in portraying the beloved dis- 
ciple. He was one of the two " Boanerges, the sons 
of thunder," who would have commanded fire to come 
down from heaven to consume a few Samaritan villages 
because they did not receive the great Jewish Teacher 
who was bound for Jerusalem. It remains that I 
should notice the expression, " unlearned and ignorant 
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men/' applied by the High Priest, the rulers, elders 
and scribes to Peter and John (Acts iv. 13). I think 
the context should lead us to understand that the two 
Apostles showed great aptitude for teaching, and such 
knowledge of the Scriptures as caused their persecutors 
to marvel how men who had not been brought up as 
teachers, and how Peter especially, whose provincial 
accent proved that he had not studied under the 
Doctors of Jerusalem, could have acquired their extra- 
ordinary qualifications. The judges were forced at 
last to recollect that their undaunted prisoners had 
had the advantage of continually listening to the 
doctrine of Him who taught something better than 
the worthless traditions of the scribes, and spoke " as 
one haying authority in Himself." I may add, in illus- 
tration of the condition of "the fishermen," that 
Andrew and Peter were of Bethsaida, a place on the 
extreme north of the Sea of Tiberias (John i. 44) ; and 
yet their circumstances allowed them both means and 
leisure to attend the ministrations of the Baptist 
(Andrew being one of his stated disciples), at Betha- 
bara, or Bethany, which, whether near QEnan, or 
close to the Dead Sea, where Jordan enters it, was 
certainly at a distance from their fishing establishment 
great enough to preclude their following for a time 
their worldly occupation. 

There are two other disciples expressly named in 
John xxi. 2, as having been ready to " go a fishing" 
with Peter, though I do not find that they were actually 
called " fishermen." Nathanael of Cana in Galilee 
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(generally supposed to be the disciple elsewhere named 
Bartholomew), and Thomas ^' called Didymus." Natha- 
nael we know to have been a thoughtful person, who 
had studied Moses in the law, and the prophets ; a man 
of great moral worth : and he, like Andrew and 'Peter, 
had time to devote to deep meditation, after attendance 
probably on the instructions of the Baptist, at a con- 
siderable distance from his home. Thomas was a 
person of generous impulse, strong determination 
(John xi. 16, xx. 19 and 24) and inquiring mind 
(xiv. 5). He was a man not to be convinced of a fact 
without the clearest possible evidence, but as soon 
as convinced was foremost in hearty candour, a quality 
which at length drew from him a nobler and more 
explicit avowal. of the divinity of the risen Lord than 
any that his more pliant fellow-disciples had made. 

Of the lists of Christ's first Apostles, the only names 
not yet spoken of respecting whom we have any par- 
ticulars whatever are Philip, Matthew, Judas the 
brother of James, and Judas the traitor. It will not 
help our purpose to stop here to inquire if the history 
and character of the last are correctly understood in 
general. Suffice it to say that this wretched man seems 
to have been a native of Kerioth, a place in Judsea. 
Philip appears to have been a person of some leisure 
like Andrew and Peter, and of inquiring mind like 
Thomas. His name was a Greek one, and he seems, 
from the interesting circumstance mentioned in John 
xiL, to have had some acquaintance among the Greeks 
or Gentiles. All we hear of Judas (not Iscariot) is that 
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he once put an important question to Our Lord. 
Matthew certainly was no ^^ fisherman." We are 
plainly told that he was a " publican." We know from 
the case of Zaccheus that there were some rich men of 
this class. We find accordingly that Matthew (or Levi) 
had the means " in his own house " of affording Our 
Lord " a great feast," to which " a great company sat 
down." 

Thus far of the original " Twelve " chosen by the 
Lord Himself. He also sent about the land seventy 
other disciples, of whose names and occupations we 
have no account whatever. 

But by the gracious pleasure of God we have an in- 
spired history which specially treats of the work of the 
early labourers in the Christian Church, and we may 
reasonably expect to find therein the names of those 
who were successfully employed in disseminating the 
Gospel of Christ after His ascension. It is a most 
remarkable fact that after simply giving a list of the 
first Apostles in the opening chapter of the Acts, St. 
Luke never once refers to any of them except Peter 
and John and James, but introduces soon an entirely 
new set, an agency of quite a different order. We 
must all agree that God chooses the best means to 
accomplish His purposes, and we can understand how, 
although but *'poor fishermen," which I cannot at 
all fully admit, the first Apostles might have been 
very proper persons even according to our ideas 
for the only work we read in the Bible that any 
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of them except two or three were ever employed upon 
— the work of going about in couples amongst the 
neglected people of the land of Israel, the poor flock 
that had no shepherd, to proclaim that the Kingdom of 
God was at hand ; to heal the sick and to cast out 
devils in Christ's time, and afterwards to serve amongst 
the Jews as '' witnesses to His resurrection ;" to act 
as general overseers of the Church, and to impart 
spiritual gifts by the laying on of hands. And if we 
make a list in the order presented in the Acts of the 
persons indicated by St. Luke as the real disseminators 
of Christianity, we shall find their names or descrip- 
tion to be as follows : 
Peter, Judas (Barsabas), 

John, Silas ( Silvanus ?), 

Stephen, Timotheus, 

Philip (not the Apostle), Aquila and Priscilla, 

Paul, Apollos, 

Men of Cyprus and Cyrene, Sopater, 
Barnabas, Aristarchus, 

John Mark, Secuhdus, 

Simeon (Niger), Gains, 

Lucius, of Cyrene, Tychicus, 

Manaen, Trophimus. 

Let anyone look at the above list and say whether 
there is the very least reason for supposing that it in- 
cludes any "fishermen" at all besides the two first 
named. But we will go through it in order. Of Peter 
and John we have already discussed the circumstances, 
and have seen enough to make us believe that though 

G 
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fishermen they were neither ^* poor " nor " ignorant " 
when called by Christ to forsake all and follow Him. 
Peter was indeed the first great preacher of the Gospel 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost, and, as such, the 
Rock on which the Church was built. We may truly 
say of this striking character that he was one of a thou- 
sand — one of those extraordinary men who from any 
position in life may be the instruments of effecting the 
most important changes or revolutions. There are few 
books, if any, where shades of character and touches 
of individuality are so finely marked as in the Bible, 
and the particulars respecting the first great Apostle of 
the Jewish Church which the Evangelists delight to 
give us, with a copiousness not accorded in their 
notices of other Apostles, reveal to us an affectionate, 
forward, ready, impulsive nature, fitting him to take a 
prominent part in a movement where feeling and c6n- 
viction were combined. Of the Apostle John, we are 
only told in the Acts that he accompanied Peter in his 
early ministrations and trials: nothing whatever is 
recorded of him as a preacher, and he soon disappears 
altogether from the history. Peter seems to have been 
employed in founding the Gentile as well as the Jewish 
Church, and in assisting to preserve the Gentile edifice 
from the painful injuries that early bigotry would have 
infiicted on it ; but it was not in Peter that the Lord 
*' wrought mightily to the nations " (Gal. ii. 8), and 
after the fifteenth chapter thej name occurs in Acts no 
more. 

The first fresh name on the list is that of Stephen, 
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one of the seven Hellenist deacons. The Hellenists^ 
translated Grecians in Acts vi. 1, were Jews born in 
Gentile countries where Greek was the ordinary lan- 
guage ; or Jews born in their own land who from 
connection or other causes ordinarily spoke in Greek. 
The names of the seven deacons are all Greek, but it is 
very evident from Acts vii. 2, that Stephen was a real 
Jew by descent. It would appear from his speech that 
he was a man of much ability, and as he was chosen to 
superintend a difficult administration, we may suppose 
he was a capable and experienced man in secular 
affairs. The *^ great wonders and miracles which he 
did," and '^ the wisdom and spirit by which he spake," 
must have been largely instrumental in furthering the 
establishment of the true religion. Certain classes 
amongst the Jews were so irritated by his success as to 
be unable to restrain their violence ; and thus this holy 
and faithful man became the first of the noble army of 
Christian Martyrs. I am aware of no reason for con- 
cluding that this eminent Hellenist was " poor,'* 
" illiterate," or " a fisherman." 

We next come to another Hellenist to whom the last 
remark will also apply, Philip the Evangelist, one of the 
seven deacons (not Philip the Apostle). His baptism of 
the Ethiopian eunuch almost makes one doubt whether 
Peter can be correctly described as the founder of the 
Gentile Church. The pious officer of Queen Candace 
must however have been already a proselyte to the 
Jews' religion, as he had come to Jerusalem expressly 
to worship ; even if he were not indeed a Jew taken 

g2 
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into favour in the Ethiopian court. And though 
Cornelius, Peter's Gentile trophy, might have been a 
proselyte, which is doubtful, it is all but purely cer- 
tain that some of his friends baptised with him were 
Gentiles, Philip very successfully preached the 
Gospel in Samaria, and in the cities between Ashdod 
and CfiBsarea. He seems afterwards to have settled in 
Csesarea, as he had there a very hospitable " house " 
and " four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy." 

Our list now brings us to the great man who was 
specially "ordained a preacher and an Apostle, a teacher 
of the nations^* (1 Tim. ii. 7), and who beyond all 
question laboured more abundantly than all his fellow 
Apostles in the propagation of the Christian faith, and* 
so successfully that he could say, in the strong language 
he sometimes used, that " the Gospel whereof he was 
made a Minister was preached to every creature under 
heaven." So far from being a poor fisherman of 
Galilee, Saul 9r Paul, as everyone knows, was a native 
of Tarsus, a large city in Asia Minor, the capital of 
Cilicia, a province of the Roman Empire. This city. 
Tarsus, contained schools of philosophy and produced 
many learned men. The arts were greatly cultivated 
therein. Interesting curiosities and fragments brought 
from its remains are copious enough in some museums. 
Let us look at the circumstances and qualifications of 
the man who was specially set apart by God as '* a 
chosen vessel unto Him to bear his name before nations 
and Kings and the children of Israel." 

1. He received the Gospel, and his commission and 
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apostleship, not from any of the Galilean Apostles, but 
immediately from Christ Himself. Even the first 
pillars of the Church added nothing to him, but simply 
agreed that he should go to the nations whilst they 
continued their ministrations to the circumcision. 

2. Though a Jew of the purest descent, he was a 
Koman citizen. 

3. .So far from being of mean position, he was before 
his conversion a Pharisee of the Pharisees, and, as some 
men think almost certain, though I must consider 
it doubtful myself, a member even of the highest 
Jewish Court, the Sanhedrim.* We find, indeed, that 
after he had suffered the loss of all things for Christ, 
he wrought as a tent-maker with his own hands for his 
livelihood ; but this only proves that in /his education 
the maxims of the Babbis had been duly attended to, 
who taught that no one shoxild be brought up without 
learning some useful trade. It may be incidentally 
remarked that some have thought this avocation may 
have brought him into contact with military men, and 
have given him that knowledge of warlike implements 
and habits which he turned to such good account in 
his writings. 

4. So far from being illiterate, he must have been an 
accomplished scholar in tjie learning most esteemed by 
the Jews, and must also have had a fair knowledge of 
secular and classical or Greek literature. 

My first assertion under this head is proved by his 
* Tbe qaeation turns on the precise meaning of KaTfiyeyKa ^<t>oy, 

Acts XXYl. 10. 
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own words : *^ I was brouglit up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and taught according to the perfect manner of the law 
of the fathers." The teacher he names is understood to 
have been the celebrated Gamaliel^ a very learned and 
wise doctor, held in great reputation with the Jews. 

His attainments in general literature and philosophy 
we might almost assume firom our knowledge of his 
eager, ardent character, always urging him forward in 
every pursuit, and of the opportunities which must 
have offered themselves in such a seat of learning as 
Tarsus was. I do not wish to describe Paul as the 
accomplished paragon which some persons delight to 
make of him, but his quotations of Greek poets suffi - 
ciently prove that he was acquainted with classical 
literature. Festus alluded to his "much learning." 
And even when *^ ready to be oflfered" and when ** the 
time of his departure was at hand," " such an one as 
Paul the aged" included a request to his "dearly 
beloved son Timothy," in an inspired epistle, to bring 
him "the books and specially the parchments." Of 
his own eloquence and powers in preaching he does not 
himself speak highly, but there is great pathos and 
force in some of his recorded speeches, and his epistles 
exhibit a few of the finest and most vigorous passages 
which can be found in any compositions. The occa- 
sionally involved and inconsequential style that must 
be remarked in some places is such as might be expected 
to result from his ardour and the apparent haste with 
which he wrote or dictated. Something similar, it is 
said, may be observed in Greek writers of great repu- 
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tation. If but the meaning could be made clear^ the 
construction was not always required to be so perfect 
amongst the ancients as we now like to see it. 

5. He was a man who distinguished himself in every- 
thing he took in hand^ and soon acquired ascendancy 
in whatever position he might be found. He was at 
first '* zealous" toward God, concerning " zeal," perse- 
cuting the Church ; touching the righteousness which is 
in the law *' blameless;" *^ beyond measure" he perse- 
cuted the Church; he profited in the Jews' religion 
" above many his equals ;" he was ** more exceedingly 
zealous " of the traditions of his fathers ; and after his 
great change he *^ pressed " toward the mark for his 
prize, and he " counted all things but dung " that he 
might "win" Christ. In the Christian Church he 
supposes he was " not a whit behind the very chiefest 
Apostles," and how he commanded the afiections of those 
with whom he laboured we see from various parts of the 
Acts and Epistles. Even when a persecuted prisoner, 
charged contemptuously with being a ringleader of a 
despised set of Nazareens, he secured the esteem of a 
Koman officer, and became virtual commander on 
board a ship containing, soldiers and crew, prisoners 
and passengers, two hundred and seventy-six souls. 

I have no intention of giving Paul's history, so it is 
needless to say more here of that great character — of 
the man to whom the Lord said in the Temple of the 
Holy City, "Depart, for I will send thee far hence to 
the nations.*^ 

Coming next in order are some persons whose names 
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are not even mentioned to us, but whose actions were 
most important and significant. In Acts xi. 19, 20, 
we have a very remarkable statement to the eflfect that 
the Christians scattered after the persecution about 
Stephen had *^ travelled as far as Phenice and Cyprus 
and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto 
Jews only," but that some of them who " were men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene," " spake unto the Grecians " 
at Antioch, "preaching the Lord Jesus." Some of 
the most eminent commentators feel certain that the 
word Grecians (here employed in our version) does 
not mean Hellenists (*EAXijy«rr<is, Hellenistic Jews), but 
Greeks ("Exxi^yas, pure Gentiles), who had not been 
proselytes to the Jews' religion; and the narrative 
certainly seems to carry that meaning. It is not un- 
likely that this important event may have preceded the 
preaching of Peter to Cornelius and his Italian friends, 
but whether it were so or not, the affair of Peter and 
Cornelius was still in Palestine, whilst the preaching of 
these nameless Evangelists was in parts beyond the sacred 
limits ; an aggressive act^ the very first advance made 
by the forces of Christianity in the conquest of the 
world. Those who thus led the van of the army which 
is still conquering and yet to conquer — for its victories 
are not yet complete -were certainly not poor fisher- 
men of Galilee, for they were " men (4vV€s) of Cyprus 
and Cyrene." 

We next hear of the exhortations of Barnabas. 
This " good man," this '' son of consolation," was sent 
forth by the Church in Jerusalem to examine the re- 
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markable circumstance just alluded to. Being himself 
(not a Galilean but) a Levite of OypruSy he was par- 
ticularly fitted for the mission. He soon became so 
eminent as to be called an " Apostle." He was espe- 
cially selected to accompany Paul in his earlier journey- 
ings^ andr boldly joined him in solemnly denouncing the 
contradicting Jews, by saying to them, *' Lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles." On separating from Paul he went to 
preach not in Judea but in Cyprus. He could not 
originally have been a ** poor " man ; for he had land, 
sold it, and laid the money at the Apostles' feet. 

We next find mentioned as one who served in the 
work of evangelising the nations, John whose sur- 
name WAS Mark. This man, though he even departed 
from the work, was not despaired of by " the Son of 
Consolation," and became in the end a very useful and 
most attached assistant of St. Paul and also of St. Peter ; 
and Paul in his old age said, " He is profitable to me 
for the ministry." He was a nephew of Barnabas 
whose originally wealthy circumstances we have just 
noticed, and son of a woman who possessed a house in 
or near Jerusalem, so large that it was capable of ac- 
commodating *'many" who **were gathered together 
prajring" therein, at the time of Peter's imprisonment 
by Herod. It is not likely therefore that he was ** poor" ; 
and as his uncle was of Cyprus and his mother of 
Jerusalem, he could hardly have been a "Galilean 
fisherman." 

We next read of " certain prophets and teachers in 
the Church that was at Antioch," namely (besides 
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Barnabas and Saul)^ " Simeon that was called .Niger, 
and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen which had been 
brought up with Herod the'Tetrarch." Of this Simeon 
we do not read elsewhere, but he is more likely to have 
been an African than a Galilean. Lucius was probably 
a kinsman of St. Paul (see Rom. xvL 21). Manaen was 
the foster-brother of one of the Herods, and may 
perhaps have been his schoolfellow or companion in 
youth, or a member of his court in mature life. 

Next are mentioned *^ chosen men," sent with Paul 
and Bai-nabas with a letter of consolation to the be- 
lieving Gentiles ; namely, "Judas sumamed Barnabas 
and Silas, chief men among the brethren." We learn 
soon after that these men were both *^ prophets," but 
of this Judas we hear no more. Silas, probably the 
Silvanus mentioned in the 1 Cor., 1 Thess., and 
1 Peter, appears to have been a Roman citizen. How 
faithfully he shared St. Paul's labours and persecutions 
all readers of the Acts must well recollect. There is 
not the least reason I know of for supposing this active 
Evangeliser, who was of sufficient eminence to be asso- 
ciated by St. Paul with himself in some of his Epistles, 
to have ever been a poor Jewish fisherman. 

The next on our list is Timotheus, whose mother 
was a " Jewess, but his father a Greek." His mother 
and grandmother too seem to have had Greek and not 
Jewish names, and it is certain that Timotheus was not 
under the Jewish covenant when St. Paul first knew 
him. He had however been well instructed by the 
pious Lois and Eunice in the Holy Scriptures. He 
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became an affectionate companion of St Faul^ who at 
times dispatched him on important journeys of inquiry 
into the state of some of the Christian communities. 
He superintended for a period the Church of Ephesus; 
and the aged Apostle seems very earnestly to have 
desired to see this beloved son of his before approach- 
ing death should end his last imprisonment at Kome. 
This well- taught and and faithful coadjutor of St. Paul's, 
a native of Derbe or Lystra, could certainly have been 
no ** ignorant fisherman."* 

The names of Aquila and Priscilla next appear 
in the list of those who served towards spreading the 
Gospel in the world ; and instruments of very great 
and signal service did they become when " they took 
unto them Apollos, and expounded unto him the way 
of God more perfectly " than he had before heard it 
from "knowing only the baptism of John." Aquila 
was a Jew of Pontus, who had lived at Rome, and 
whose calling, like St. Paul's, was that of a tent-maker. 
From what is said in other places respecting this united 
and self-denying couple, they seem to have moved 

* I may just state, that it has been thought by some that those 
mentioned by St. Paul, as sending affectionate greeting from Rome, in 
2 Tim. iy. 21^ were dlBtinguished G-entiles whom Timothy himself had 
been the means of bringing to the faith. I have read that some curious 
tlungs have come to light recently^ which, when combined, seem to give 
grounds for identifying Pudens with a man of rank of that name, a 
successful Roman soldier, of the usual immoral Roman life before his 
conyermon, and Claudia with a beautiful British princess who became 
the wife of Pudens. There can be scarcely a doubt that the Linus 
mentioned in the same yerse was the first Bishop of Rome — Bishop even 
in the lifetime of St. Peter. 
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about, in the exercise of their calling, between Ephesus, 
Corinth and Eome. From the mention of *^ the church 
in their house " (Rom. xvi. 6) we should judge that 
they met with good success in their profession, or that 
they had private means of their own, and that their 
establishment was a large one. So well did they ever 
employ their opportunities of showing their Christian 
benevolence that St, Paul called them his " helpers in 
Christ Jesus," and sent them the thanks, not only of 
himself, but also of *' all the Churches of the Gentiles." 
It is a thing to be noted that the names of this ad- 
mirable couple always appear linked together. Aquila 
without his good wife, is not once mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. On two occasions, indeed, St. Paul puts the 
female name first; perhaps, therefore, the charms of 
Priscilla's conversation, her graceful feminine tact and 
companionable manners may have gone as far, at least, 
in recommending the Gospel as her husband's strong 
sense and honest faith. 

Next appears in the book of the Acts of the Apostles 
that distinguished and energetic man Apollos. This 
eminent preacher, whose name was of sufficient import- 
ance to become the watchword of a great party in the 
Church (in the same way as the names of the two greatest 
Apostles and that of Christ Himself were used by 
three other divisions) was, as we are told by St. Luke, 
a Jew of Alexandria, an eloquent man — mighty in the 
Scriptures — instructed in the way of the Lord — fervent 
in the Spirit — a diligent speaker and teacher. He was 
all this before taken in hand by Aquila and Priscilla at 
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Ephesus. He then in Achaia "helped them much 
which had believed through grace, for he mightily 
convinced the Jews and that publicly, showing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus is Christ." He remained at 
Corinth while Paul passed through other parts and 
preached at Ephesus. Thus was he found worthy to 
water what Paul had planted. Some places however 
besides Corinth had the benefit of his ministrations, for 
he was not there when Paul wrote his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians from Ephesus. From what is men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. xvi. 12, he seems to have been suffi- 
ciently independent of the Apostle to exercise a distinct 
judgment of his own. He probably feared that if he 
acceded to Paul's request about revisiting the Corin- 
thians at that time, they might exalt his ministrations 
to the prejudice of the Apostle's own reputation and 
influence. He hardly seems to have been one of Paul's 
subordinates, or at all events so much under his per- 
sonal management as the other preachers mentioned by 
St. Luke, after his account of Paul's formal visit to the 
Apostles and elders at Jerusalem. It was thought by 
Luther, and it is still thought by some learned men of 
the present day, that ApoUos and not Paul was the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The authorship 
of that portion of the Scriptures is a question that will 
perhaps never be settled here below to the perfect satis- 
faction of all. However that may be, it can hardly be 
denied that it is the part that most particularly abounds 
in arguments in support of Christianity and in' proofs 
of its truth. The other Epistles combat distinct errors. 
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or edify the churcli, or settle the affairs of certain 
communities. But "Hebrews" is a more regular 
treatise, constructed on the foundation of the ancient 
Scriptures, and is calculated, if anything could do so, 
to alleviate the disappointment we feel that Our risen 
Saviour's words were not recorded when " beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets. He expounded," in the 
way to Emmaus, "in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself." , That ApoUos had one great 
qualification for writing such an Epistle as " He- 
brews" we know from its being told us that "he 
mightily convinced the Jews, showing by the Scriptures 
that Jesus was Christ." 

Six companions of St. Paul are afterwards mentioned 
in the Acts, who, it must be supposed, aided him in 
his evangelising labours — indeed we know such to 
have been the case with respect to one or two of them. 
They all bore Gentile names and were natives of 
Gentile lands. Sopater of Berea ; Aristarchus* and 
Secundus, Thessalonians; Gaius of Derbe, a well- 
beloved and most hospitable man ; Tychicus and Tro« 
PHiMUS of Asia, the former a " faithful minister in the 
Lord," the latter the innocent means of bringing about 
Paul's arrest in the Temple at Jerusalem.f There is 



* Aristarchns, though expressly called *' a Macedonian of Thessalonica,*' 
must I suppose have been a Jewish proselyte before he became a 
Christian, as he seems (CoL iv. 10, 11) to be included by St. Paul among 
" those of the circumcision.*' He was probably an'actiTe helper in Paul's 
^ork, as he was of sufficient importance to be made his "fellow-prisoner.** 

t Trophimus, an Epheuan, Acts xxi. 29. 
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no reason whatever for considering that any of these 
persons were " ignorant," or ** fishermen." 

It may be observed that for some time before the 
dose of his account of St. Paul, St. Luke begins to 
speak in the first person. As early as the sixteenth 
chapter (tenth verse) he writes in the Acts, " we en- 
deavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering 
that the Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel 
unto them." With an occasional break, variously 
accounted for, this mode of association of himself with 
St. Paul is kept up to the end. In the last chapter he 
writes, "The barbarous people showed tcs no little 
kindness," ** we came to Rome." And therefore though 
the name of Luke does not actually appear in his book 
we must include him in the list of Evangelisers referred 
to therein. This man, to whose pen we owe all that is 
certainly known of the first days of the Christian 
Church, and also many important particulars of Our 
Lord's life and records of His words unmentioned by 
the other Evangelists, was the attached personal attend- 
ant who remained faithful by the side of the aged, 
persecuted and at last almost deserted Paul, when, 
alas, some had " forsaken " him and others had ** de- 
parted from" him. Luke was ** the beloved physician." 
His very profession would have necessitated a good 
education, and parts of his writings are brought forward 
sometimes as proofs of his having been acquainted with 
classical literature. No one can prove him a Jew. He 
addresses both his treatises to " Theophilus," and the title 
he gives him, Kpariarosy ** most excellent," is the same as 
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that given by Claudius Lysias and Tertullus to Felix, 
and by Paul to Festus. It may be supposed therefore 
that Theophilus was a Roman of distinguished rank 
who had been won over to the Christian faith even in 
those early days. 

We have now gone through the list which the Book 
of the Acts of the Apostles has aflforded us the means 
of furnishing. *' But," we ask, " where is the name of 
Titus?" It maybe like the surprise of a new dis- 
covery to some of us to find that that familiar name is 
not mentioned by the inspired historian at all. When 
we have read St. Paul's Epistle to Titus, and a few 
scattered notices in some others of the Epistles, we 
may know all that is to be gathered from the Bible of 
his history. He was beyond doubt a Gentile (Gal. ii. 
3), and seems to have been a very prominent man 
amongst those who had a personal and active share 
in spreading the Gospel St. Paul calls him " My 
own son after the common faith." Titus was very 
high indeed in the Apostle's confidence ; and himself 
originated and energetically carried out schemes of 
Christian benevolence. St. Paul intrusted to him the 
most difficult commission of setting in order the affairs 
of the Church of the unruly Cretans, though thete 
seems to be no reason for believing that he was con- 
stituted the permanent " Bishop of Crete." There is 
no one named in the Epistles whose presence seemed 
to give the Apostle greater comfort than that of this 
active and benevolent man. Though some have sus- 
pected the motives of his departure firom Bome, 
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mentioned 2 Tim. iv. 10, it may be hoped that he 
went into Dahnatia on the service of the Church, and 
with the aged Paul's consent. 

There are not a few names of friends of St. Paul 
mentioned in his Epistles, I shall here take note of 
those only who we know rendered active service in the 
early days of the Christian dispensation. 

Fhebe, a deaconess of the Church, at Cenchrea, 
close to Corinth. She was a succourer of many, in- 
duding Paul, and had to travel to Rome, probably on 
official business. 

Andronicus and Junia, persons of note, and no 
doubt of activity also, as they were seized and impri- 
soned. They *' were also in Christ before" their fellow- 
prisoner Paul. The latter may have been a woman. 

Urbane, Paul's ** helper in Christ." 

Tryphena and Tryphosa, both Christian women, 
"who laboured in the Lord" at Rome. 

Tertius, probably a Roman, a secretary or amanu- 
ensis of Paul CRom. xvi. 22). 

Stephanas and his Household, "addicted to the 
ministry of the saints," helpers and fellow-labourers of 
Paul. They were also of the very few personally bap- 
tised by that Apostle. 

Clement, a fellow-labourer with Paul. 

Jesus Justus, a fellow-worker with Paul, and a 
comfort to him. He was a Jew. 

Epaphras, " a servant of Christ," and one of Paul's 
" fellow prisoners." 

Archippus, a " feUow-soldier " with Paul. He is 

H 
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spoken of as having received some ** ministry in the 
Lord/' which he is warned to *' fulfil." 

Artemas. I presume that he was a person of 
activity, as I find him mentioned by Paul in connection 
with such a name as that of the confidential and faithful 
Tychicus. 

With the exception of one, the names of the above- 
mentioned helpers of Paul in the Gospel are evidently 
Greek or Soman, and with them I conclude for the 
present the notice of the first disseminators of Chris-? 
tianity by preaching and active labour. 

By the means of preaching and acti'^e personal 
labour, the Gospel was certainly at the first spread, 
according to the good pleasure- of God. It may be 
asked then : ** Had what we call * the New Testament ' 
nothing to do with the establishment of Christianity in 
the world?*' At first, manifestly nothing ; for a con- 
siderable portion of it is a history of that establishment, 
its commencement and early days ; and the other parts 
were written for the edification and comfort of Chris- 
tians themselves, and for the correction of abuses in 
the constituted Churches. Even the Gospels were 
apparently intended at first for the more perfect informa- 
tion of those who had been *' instructed " and were 
already believers.* The Epistles are generally ver- 
bally addressed to the saints — the faithful brethren — 
the Church of God — to the elect — to those who had 
obtained precious faith— to the beloved children and 

* St. Luke's preface to his Gospel. 
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brethren of the Apostles, that their joy might be full. 
Even in the Epistle which we call St. Paul's to the 
Hebrews, which singly in the sacred canon looks like a 
methodical demonstration of Christian truth — which 
particularly points out Christ as at the same time the 
sufficient sacrifice and the great High Priest — an appeal 
is made to the " holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
calling." Such expressions may possibly apply to the 
seed of the faithful Abraham and the calling of the 
Jewish Church, but the subsequent reference to those 
'* that had the rule over " them, and to their mutual 
*' brother Timothy," prove that professed Christians 
in general were at all events ultimately addressed. 

But the New Testament, though not designed in its 
original objects to serve as a proof of Christianity, cer- 
tainly is so now, and has been so for ages ; and without 
it the conquests, of Christ's religion would, I believe, 
soon have ceased to extend. It behoves us therefore to 
notice not only the early preachers but also the inspired 
WRITERS of the New Covenant. 

They are, in the order of our Bibles — 

1. St. Matthew. 

8. St. Mark. 

8. St. Luke. 

4. St. John. 

Strict adhesion to our rule that the Scriptures should 
be made our only sources of information in this in- 
quiry, would lead us to omit all notice here of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, as the writers of what are called the 
three *' synoptic gospels ;" but there is scarcely a rule 

h2. 
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which admits of no profitable exception^ and though 
we are nowhere told in the Bible that those personages 
were the authors of the books which go by their names^ 
there is no particular reason to doubt the correctness of 
the undisputed tradition of the early Church to that 
effect. / Certain expressions in the fourth Gospel are 
considered to afford sufficient proof of St. John's 
authorship ; but nothing need be added here to what 
has already been said of him and the other "Evan- 
gelists." 

5. St. Paul. We have also considered the cha- 
racter and circumstances of this wonderfully energetic, 
self-denying, and able man, who, after having at first 
fully possessed the confidence of the persecuting High 
Priest, could justly claim the foremost rank amongst 
the preachers of the faith that once he destroyed. 

6. St. James. This sacred writer and St. Jude are 
believed by some noted commentators to have been 
literally two of the children of Joseph and Mary, who 
are indicated as they suppose in the following passages: 
Matthew xii. 46, xiii. 66, 66; Mark iii. 31, vi. 3; 
Luke viii. 19; and to have been of the brethren of 
Our Lord, spoken of in John vii. 3, Acts i. 14, and 
I. Cor. ix. 6. There is mention also of "James the Lord's 
brother," in Gal. i. 19. It is possible he may have 
been originally of the same calling as Joseph's — a 
carpenter. But however that may be, the writer of the 
Epistle,' whether the Lord's real brother, or James the 
Apostle the son of Alphoeus (as some suppose, but more 
probably the former, as no claim to the Apostleship 
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appears in his book or in Jude's), could not have been 
James one of the three favoured disciples, the brother 
of John, slain by the sword of Herod, for that Herod's 
vexing of die Church must have happened before the 
date assigned to the Epistle. As already hinted, the 
purity of the Greek in the Epistle of St. James, not- 
withstanding some abruptness of style, seems to prove 
that he was a person of studious habits and literary 
taste. From various notices in the New Testament, we 
are led to conclude that James was constituted what we 
might in modern language call the Bishop, or perhaps 
Archbishop, of the Metropolitan Church of Jerusalem. 
He is probably the James to whom Our Lord specially 
showed Himself after his resurrection. His epistle is 
statedly addressed to the "Dispersion." Valuable 
maxims may be gathered by us from his rules for the 
practice of the Jewish believers ; his words of reproof 
and comfort for the Twelve Tribes may with proper dis- 
crimination be most profitably applied to those of 
Abraham's spiritual children of the present day who 
severally need them, but his Epistle was never intended 
for the propagation of the faith. James's just and 
liberal and conciliatory spirit prompted a most impor- 
tant decree, which gave liberty and comfort to the 
Gentiles, and might well form a precedent to his suc- 
cessors for laying on those who would turn to God no 
heavier yoke than they are able to bear. But person- 
ally he seems even more than Peter to have confined 
his ministry to the circumcision. 

7. Peter. Of him we have already spoken. 
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8. St. Jude. He is mentioned in our notice of St. 
James^ of whom he calls himself the " brother." His 
Epistle^ short as it is^ contains some noble sentences^ 
but is of a strong Jewish cast. Of whatever family the 
author may have been, whether Judas the Apostle or not, 
we read nothing of him after the first chapter of Acts. 

Lastly. As being a doubtful point, the Author of 
THE Epistle to the Hebrews, if not St. PauL But 
whether Paul or Barnabas or Silas, Luke or Mark, 
Aquila or Apollos, Silas or Clement, each has been 
already spoken of.* 

I think we have now had under notice the name of 
every person the New Testament mentions as having 
been in any way employed in the work of establishing 
Christianity in the world. It is time therefore now to 
make a summary of some things that we do find to the 
purpose of our inquiry from a search of the sacred 
records. 

1. We find that while no mention at all is made of 
the occupations of some of Our Lord's first disciples, and 
one of them was a receiver of customs and probably a 
man of some wealth, it is certain that a few of the 

* I suppose that so many persons think it highly culpahle to doubt 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by St. Paul, only because 
they hold everything sacred that appears in our authorised version, and 
the heading exists there, **The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Hebrews." But to my mind the Christian world would derive a great 
advantage from a demonstration that this Epistle came not from the 
hand of St. Paul. For I think that it could not but be a comfort to 
know that it was not that great Apostle alone who in the earliest days 
of the Church could teach such doctrines as we find in that divinely 
inspired book. 
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principal ones were in the fishing trade ; but even these 
were men not exclusively devoted to the affairs of this 
life before Our Lord's call; for they had the means 
and time for leaving their occupations for a period and 
for applying themselves to sacred studies. We may 
also note that they were men of ambitious character, 
and that there are circumstances aUuded to which make 
us think that they were neither poor at first nor 
illiterate; and that several of the early disciples showed 
themselves to be men of independent thought and 
inquiring disciplined minds. 

2, We find that the near approach of the Kingdom 
of Heaven was proclaimed to the Jews, to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel exclusively, by the Twelve 
Apostles, and by seventy other unnamed disciples be- 
fore Our Lord's ascension. It must be remembered 
that of the nature of the Kingdom they proclaimed 
these heralds were themselves at that time ignorant. 
Of this there are several proofs in Scripture. 

8. We find that beyond the notice that the first 
Apostles, being all '* filled with the Holy Ghost " at the 
day of Pentecost, " began to speak with other tongues 
the wonderful works of God," there is absolutely no 
record of anything done after that date in the cause of 
Christianity by any of them besides Peter and John, 
unless the James mentioned in the twelfth* and fifteenth 
chapters was an Apostle, which is very much doubted. 
And we find no single act, sermon or speech attributed 
to John individually. For a time he is shown as se- 
• V. 17th. 
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conding Peter, but after the account of the transaction 
at Samaria, John disappears entirely from the narra- 
tive. Peter is the only one of the original Apostles 
mentioned further, and no active proceedings of his 
are recorded in Acts after the conversion of Cornelius. 

4. We find the following names which, as well as I 
can discover, are all that the New Testament mentions 
of those who by preaching or missionary labour of any 
kind, took part in spreading the Gospel after the day 
of Pentecost. Peter, John, Stephen, Philip (Evange- 
list), Paul, Men of Cyrene and Cyprus, Barnabas, John 
Mark, Simeon (Niger), Lucius, Manaen, Judas (Bar- 
sabas), Silas, Timotheus, Aquila and Priscilla, ApoUos, 
Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, Gains, Tychicus, Tro- 
phimus, Titus, Phebe, Andronicus and Junia, Urbane, 
Tryphena and Tryphosa, Tertius, Stephanas (and 
household), Clement, Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Archip- 
pus and Artemas. 

5. We find that of those we have just named, the 
principal men had singular capacities for the great 
work for which they were commissioned. 

We are here, then, in a condition to answer the ques- 
tion, '^ Where are the Galilean fishermen who are 
described as having succeeded, in spite of the invete- 
rate opposition of the learned and mighty, in establish- 
ing Christianity in the World?" As far as any 
authoritative records enlighten us, their number 
dwindles down from the day of Pentecost to only 
TWO, and these the most distinguished of the whole. 
Indeed we may say that the individual actions and 
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words of but one were judged worthy of mention in 
sacred history. '* The Twelve" probably continued to 
preach in the Holy Land (but even this we do not 
know for certain), and some of them, after a long time, 
matfj with more or less success, have carried the 
Gospel to other parts, but we have no infimation in 
Scripture that they did so, except an incidental men- 
tion in the Epistle to the Galatians of Peter's being 
once at Antioch ; and the address of Peter's Epistle 
from Babylon (whether literal or figurative), and the 
allusion in the Apocalypse to the writer's imprison- 
ment in Patmos.* 

The illustrious Peter, who made so glorious a com- 

* As I do not find the Apostle John's residence at Ephesns in his old 
age mentioned in the New Testament, I have not alluded to it above, 
bat there is no reason for any doubt on the point. And if, as we sup- 
pose, he was the author of the Book of Eevelation, he was made the 
medium of divine communications to the Churches of Asia Minor, though 
there is no ground whatiever for believing that he first brought the 
Christian futh to any of them. Having mentioned the Apocalypse, it 
may be .fair to remark that the learned have pointed out instances of 
great diversity of style between that Book and the Gk>8pel and Epistle of 
John. It is stated that there are many more Hebraisms and gram- 
matical indegancies in that Book than in the other two. But some of 
the most judicious say that we need not therefore conclude that all those 
Books had not the same author, as the Eevelation would have been 
written hurriedly, on the occasion, on the strong impulse of rapture, 
when the Apostle would naturally fall into his own old Qalilean dialect 
or idiom. The Gospel and Epistles, on the other hand, seem to have 
been written more at leisure, in a more studied and guarded way ; and in 
composing them John may be considered to have made fhll use of any 
superior advantages of mental culture he may have had in comparison 
with the Evangelists Matthew and Mark. And there are many difficul- 
ties in the way of supposing that any but the Apostle John could have 
been the writer of the Apocalypse. 
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mencement^ whose first convincing sermon must have 
been carried by the foreign Jews and proselytes who 
heard it to Paxthia and Media and Elam, Mesopotamia 
and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, Egypt and Lybia, Rome, Crete, and Arabia, 
and must have helped to prepare the way for those who 
were afterwards appointed to convey the Gospel to 
foreign lands, Peter, called the first amongst Christ's 
personally chosen Apostles, the man put forward to 
open the Kingdom of Heaven, even he, with all his 
eminent qualities, was only the Foundation. The 
costly and massive stone, the well-tried rock, on which 
some noble edifice is built, is laid with state and 
shoutings before the presence of thousands. Soon, 
however, though its use and service will never cease, 
it is covered up and no more seen. Very diflferently, 
and with more delicate art, are hewn the lively stones, 
the graceful pillars, the polished corners adorning the 
Temple itself, which ever growing up in loftiness and 
grandeur, shall become at length the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth. 

Peter, then, when he had opened the door of faith 
to the Gentiles,* is not spoken of by any inspired 
writer as having gone much further than the threshold. 
Of his subsequent proceedings we only know from the 

* I am of coarse aware that this expression is used with reference to 
the labours of Paul and Barnabas (Acts xW, 27), but they migbt not 
perhaps have intended to apply it exclusively to themselves. There is 
no proof that in speaking of the admission of the Gentiles, they did not 
relate everything in order to the Church at Antioch, commencing with 
the events recorded in Acts x. 44-46. 
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New Testament that he must have visited Antioch and 
Babylon. To the former place he appears to have 
gone scarcely in the interest of the Gentiles. From 
the latter, wherever it may have been, he wrote to the 
strangers scattered throughout various places (as many 
think, Jews of the Dispersion) ; and he afterwards 
wrote to those who had obtained like precious faith with 
himself. It does not appear that Peter, but others, 
received the commission to go and compel the Gentiles 
to come* in.* And in this work, that is, in the per- 
formance we are inquiring about now, could any men 
have been more appropriately selected as agents with 

* I am of course adhering above to my plan of speaking only of the 
things that the New Testament informs ns of. But Peter no doubt for 
many years rendered services of the highest order to the Church as a 
most distinguished and honoured Apostle of Our Lord, but principally 
vre may believe in Judea and Qalilee and Samaiia ; and, even when 
beyond these limits, to Jewish converts, as we are told expressly that 
ike Gospel of the Circumcision was committed unto him. But there can 
be no reason to doubt the accounts which seem so well founded of his 
vinting Rome, and there is nothing that I know of to contradict the 
tradition of his having suffered martyrdom there. And there seem 
good grounds for believing that the Qospel of St. Mark was written at 
the instigation of St. Peter, if not indeed actually dictated by him. It 
is interesting to reflect that Mark, who is mentioned in his iEurst Epistle 
as bang with him ("Marcus my son '*), was also a friend and companion 
of St. Paul at various periods of his life, and it has been suggested that 
posnbly both he and Silvanus (if the latter were the same as Paul's 
Silvanus or Silas) were sometimes entrusted with communications be- 
tween the two chief Apostles. Some critics have gone so far as to 
suggest that as Peter is not considered the best acquainted of all the 
Apostles with Greek, his first Epistle was written under his direction by 
Silas as an amanuensis or interpreter, and the second by Mark at a later 
period of Peter's lif^ and that the difference in style and tone between 
the two Epistles might be thus accounted for. 
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better qualifications, even humanly speaking, than 
those who were actually chosen of God for it — than the 
energetic yet wise, enduring and affectionate Paul, 
who, not for the sake of selfish ease, but for the ad- 
vancement of the truth of God, could become all 
things to all men : a Hebrew of the Hebrews to the 
Jews, a Roman citizen to the soldiers, a well read 
scholar before Festus — than the dignified, courteous, 
and kind-hearted Barnabas — than the brave, faithful, 
and cheerful Roman citizen, Silas — than the beloved 
Timothy, instructed from a child, son of p. devout 
mother and a Gentile father — than the learned and 
eloquent Apollos — ^than the trustworthy and discreet 
Titus, foremost in active charity, a thorough Greek — 
than Luke, the man of constant friendship, the patient 
historian, the learned Gentile physician ? It is true 
the weapons of their warfare, by which the conquest of 
the world was commenced, were not carnal, but it 
certainly pleased Him who best knows how to adapt 
the means to the end to arm for the fight combatants of 
a different class from one composed of what we should 
call poor ignorant fishermen. The original Apostles 
had their work to do, and did it so well among the 
Jews that " the number of the disciples multiplied in 
Jerusalem greatly, and even a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith." But the great men 
under whose leadership the forces of Christianity went 
forth to conquer the nations of the world were certainly 
not brought up on the shores of the lakes of Galilee. 
Fresh from the academies of Tarsus and the instructions 
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of Gamaliel, from the philosophic schools of Alexan- 
dria, from the rich Isle of Cyprus and the plains of 
heathen Lycaonia, came the new leaders, who were 
most of them cultivating their intellects during part of 
the time that the earnest and truth-seeking men first 
called by Christ were pursuing their occupations, not 
dishonourably, in the fishing trade, or in the more 
lucrative one of sitting at the receipt of custom. And 
we should not lose sight of the fact before adverted to, 
that the Gospel which Paul preached among the Gen- 
tiles he had by the direct, the immediate, revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

I have made some endeavour to delineate, as far as 
my purpose required, the characters of the men whom 
inspired Scripture points out to us as the agents speci- 
ally selected for evangelising the woirld. What occa- 
sion there may have been for my going into so many 
particulars, may be best shown if I present an extract 
or two from some admired works, which have had a 
large circulation, and give a very different account of 
things. In one we read : " A few illiterate fishermen ^ 
issuing from an obscure comer of a distant Boman 
province, unlearned, imsupported, succeeded in over^ 
ihravoing the religions of Rome and Greece and Judea^ 
and establishing the religion of Christ." Another 
book rather enlarges the agency, ascribing it to *' poor, 
illiterate fishermen and tentmakers," candidly acknow- 
ledging, I suppose, the services of Aqiiila and Paul, 
thus described as '' poor and iQiterate,'* but still totally 
ignoring the labours of Apollos, Timothy, Titus and 
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Luke^ who were neither fishermen nor tentmakers. In 
another place our attention is directed to " ttoelve men, 
pooTy artless, and uneducated', triumphing over the 
fiercest and most determined opposition^ over the 
tyranny of the magistrate^ and the subtleties of the 
philosopher, over the prejudices of the OentHe, and the 
bigotry of the Jew." In another book I read : *' The 
Founder of the Christian religion took twelve poor, 
illiterate men into His company . • . and sent 
them to preach the good tidings of salvation to 
their countrymen. A while after He selected seventy 
more . . . and sent them forth to preach the 
Gospel : . . they were everywhere successful as to 
the objects of their mission, and in the course of two 
centuries accomplished what has been already de- 
scribed" (alluding to the rapid promulgation of Chris- 
tianity in the world). In this extract no preachers 
are mentioned but the ** Twelve ** and. the *' Seventy," 
and the intention seems, plainly enough, that we should 
understand that their successors for two centuries were 
men of exactly the same condition as the original 
Twelve and the Seventy. In another place, the very 
able writer is so sadly incautious as to say : " Weah, 
illiterate men, of the lowest class, these were they who 
triumphed over flesh and blood and converted the 
Universe V^* 
It may still perhaps be asked why I have taken the 

* In the above extracts the italics are used for the purposes of this 
paper, and some to mark the expressions considered the most objec- 
tionable. 
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trouble of pursuing to this length an inquiry which 
may seem at first sight to be of no particular import- 
ance. Do I wish to show that, after all, the excellency 
of the power is of man, and not of God ? Most cer- 
tainly not. Even Paul would have planted, even 
ApoUos would have watered, entirely in vain, had not 
God given the increase. Or, am I desirous to prove 
that " the offence of the cross " has *' ceased." ? Not 
yet, I would say; not yet! though happily we are 
scarcely ever pained now with the coarseness that 
used to characterise the attacks of infidels of the eight- 
eenth century and the beginning of this. The old 
cry of Ecrasez Vinfame ! would be put down at once 
now as a piece of ignorant and vulgar impertinence. 
It cannot be called the fashion to-day to throw 
contempt on the person of Our Saviour. He may 
indeed to modern scepticism be the mere son of Joseph 
and Mary, but the philosophising unbeliever admits 
him now to be the ^' man of colossal proportions," the 
*' admirable human figure," the '' sublime person," the 
** incomparable man," in fine the most wonderful and 
eminent being that ever sprang from human parents. 
His doctrine is now allowed to have been to an 
astonishing degree " in advance of the age," but still it 
was merely " His own," and not in the scriptural sense, 
the doctrine " of Him that sent Him ;" and men of 
understanding are expected to accept only as much of 
Christ's teaching as may fall in with their own en- 
lightened notions or accord with their own refined 
ideas. Let us hope that even this deferential tone. 
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this change of feeling towards " Jesus,'* may be taken 
as a sign of improvement, as an advance, an instalment 
of the homage that must at last be universally paid. 
But infidelity may not be the less dangerous because 
the enemy comes under the garb of an admirer, and 
looks at first sight almost an ally. As long as human 
nature continues what it is, there will always be parts 
of Christianity which will not be altogether received 
by those who have only the teachings of their own 
minds and the promptings of their own inclination to 
guide them. So, even in these days there may always be 
such a thing as having to " bear the reproach of Christ ;'* 
and if laid on us we should still esteem it greater riches 
than seemed to Moses the treasures of Egypt, that is 
than the advantages of all temporal or wordly wisdom, 
knowledge and station. My main object in this paper 
has not been to deny this, but to examine the value of 
a common conventional assertion. I have examined it; 
with candour, I trust; and I believe I have found it to 
be really nothing more than a conventionalism, untrue 
and unscriptural ; and I protest against it because 1 
feel assured that wl^at is untrue and unscriptural 
cannot fail to be also mischievous. I am convinced too 
that the time expended on this investigation has not 
been quite thrown away, because there is no study 
connected with Scripture that does not yield some good 
fruit if honestly undertaken. Our present inquiry may 
be useful, for instance, if it has shown that there is no 
ground for the damaging assertion of supercilious un- 
believers that only women, and weak, wretched and 
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ignorant men would have anything to do with Christi- 
anity. Well-meaning friends who talk too much about 
the despised and illiterate Galileans and the few poor 
ignorant fishermen, should really think what they are 
about when they place to the credit of such persons' 
work (as far as human means were employed) that 
which was effected by an agency of quite a different 
order. They give thus, very needlessly, an unfair 
advantage to the enemies of the truth. 

We may be taught also to mistrust conventionalisms 
in general. If one so much in vogue and held in so 
great favour be immaintainable, we may well be- 
lieve that others exist equally groundless. There is 
no room to doubt indeed that there are several favourite 
religious phrases which will not bear examination. 
Some conventionalisms there are which having existed 
from time immemorial are tolerated still ; and, though 
hollow enough, pass current in all classes. It can only 
be hoped that increased information may in time suffice 
for their gradual abolition, or that at length they may 
die of old age. Some other conventionalisms are 
usually reserved for select circles, being seldom met 
with but in the correspondence and details of conver- 
sations of some good people inter se. But though they 
are not fit for exposure to the contact or friction of the 
rough world, there are individuals who, from a mis- 
taken sense of consistency or from a morbid desire of 
rendering themselves conspicuous, persist in employing 
them in ordinary intercourse with men, and do their 
best to bring ridicule on themselves and discredit on 

I 
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religion in consequence. The reason the more saga- 
cious of those who use such phrases amongst their own 
people drop them when in more general society is not 
because they fear to cast their pearls before swine, but 
because they have a private instinctive conviction that 
their favourite party embellishments are no pearls at 
all. But Christians can do no good to their great 
cause by retaining anything that is inherently weak. 
The time has fully come when those who desire to fight 
against infidelity and indifference with any success, 
must " prove all things" and only '^ hold fast that 
which is good." 

But leaving now such incidental topics, we may see 
whether there may not yet remain something of prac- 
tical value to be gained from a direct retrospect of our 
main subject. 

One thing that it may teach us is to be prepared for 
" diversities of gifts," "differences of administrations," 
*' diversities of operations," brought to combine in the 
greatest work ever set on foot; and to recognise 
through all of them " the same Spirit," " the same 
Lord," " the same God, which worketh all in all." 

For when genuine revivals of piety and important 
reformations which have commenced with the lower, 
middle, or at any rate not the most highly educated 
classes, extend to parts beyond their birthplace, or 
spread upwards to the regions of power, intellectual 
culture and religious conservatism, a thorough change 
of agency may be required if progress is yet further to 
be made. It may be affirmed not only that such a 
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cliange is reasonable, but that it is certain from the 
inspired records of early Christianity that such a 
change was actually made as soon as the time had 
come, in the providence of God, that the Gospel of His 
Son should be spread beyond the Jewish community, 
and be presented to distant nations and before the great 
ones of the earth. The same principle may be ob- 
served not only in respect of the spread of religion, 
but in the prosecution of many ordinary concerns. 
There are few great undertakings which can be begun, 
gone on with and finished by the same class of work- 
men. The rough and sturdy labourer at first employed 
with axe and spade about one of our great ways of 
modem communication to move masses of foliage and 
heavy earth, prepares the ground for a man of greater 
skill and art who forges the metal into form, and to the 
skilled workman who accurately lays down the iron 
way. But the labours of this last would be of no use 
but for the final work of the still more ingenious 
mechanist who constructs the powerful but delicately 
made engine which completes the service of commu- 
nication. The originating mind which plans and 
orders the whole well knows what kind of men to 
employ at the diflferent stages of the great enter- 
prise. And so in the important work of improving 
the religious condition of our countrymen or others, 
let no one despise, still less let him ridicule, the 
homely and familiar energies of the man of the people, 
unrefined though he may be. Nor let those who 
prize the faithful ministrations of an unlettered 

i2 
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Boanerges make light of the benefits of learning and 
cultivation. For it could be hardly wiser to think of 
converting the educated and intellectual with vulgar- 
isms than to call in an honest labourer with his pick to 
arrange or repair the polished machinery of a locomo- 
tive Paul and Apollos and Titus were not probably 
of the class of men best calculated for going from house- 
hold to household, from village to village, about the 
shores of the northern lakes of Palestine ; and perhaps if 
they had been so employed they would not have re- 
turned with the exuberant joy of those good men whom 
the wisdom of Our Lord sent through the country places 
with the simple message that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was at hand. And the method, the eloquence and the 
administrative capacity shown by those yery distin- 
guished men just named, and their coadjutors, were 
effective among people and nations that it is fair to 
suppose would have shut their ears entirely to the pro- 
vincialisms of the Seventy. Paul, though he received 
nothing from the original pillars of the Church, de- 
spised them not but took their advice, and even went to 
receive their decrees. And Peter spoke of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles as his " beloved brother," and accorded to 
his writings the highest possible title, whilst admitting 
that there were some things in them "hard to be under- 
stood.'' And so in our days, whilst different orders of 
men are working for the same Master, let the one set be 
always ready in Christian charity to "give the right hand 
of fellowship" to the other. Let men like the earliest 
Evangelisers remain among the peculiar people who 
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appreciate their worth ; but let those of the order of 
Barnabas^ Silas and Paul pursue their no less useful 
way in peace among the cosmopolitans. 

And something more may perhaps be gathered from 
the consideration of all these matters, which it may be 
as well that those who have the direction of evangelis- 
ing efforts among the heathen should bear in mind. If 
it would not be too presumptuous on the part of an 
humble good-wisher to offer a suggestion or two for 
their consideration, I would commence by saying that 
if what has preceded be correct it seems to follow that 
only those men should be chosen as Missionaries in 
foreign lands who have, or at least who possess capabi- 
lities of acquiring, some s^ecieilaptttudefor the particular 
work they are to be put to. But does not the state of 
things existing in many parts lead us to judge that it 
must be too much the custom of our great Societies to 
be satisfied with a candidate who may present himself 
for Missionary work, or for training thereto, if only 
**his heart is in the right place," that is to say — if 
his motives' and Christianity are beyond dispute ? I 
gladly acknowledge that not only pious but suitable 
men have been selected for some spheres of labour 
abroad. I thankfully note the measure of success that 
has followed their self-denying exertions in parts of 
Africa, New Zealand, the South Seas, and in certain 
districts even of India. But in other places, generally 
speaking, results, or rather the absence of results, tell 
a very different story. In India, as a whole, efficiency 
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and success appear to be the exception, not the rule. 
There^ the most sanguine friends of Missions must 
admit that the progress made has been extremely 
limited, when compared with the work required. Their 
hearts are cheered by hope and faith; the reward, 
generally speaking, is a thing as yet unseen. It may 
be time then that they should inquire without preju- 
dice if they have really been using the proper means. 
If no results could be reasonably anticipated from the 
agency they employ, they might spare their own 
directing labours and the money and disappoint- 
ments of themselves and of the subscribers to whom 
they so often appeal. They are fond of saying that 
the little grain of mustard-seed they are planting will 
in time grow to a great tree ; but as it is so long in 
even taking root, had they not better ascertain whether 
they have been sowing it in the right way ? Within 
the last few days it has been my lot to hear of this 
smallest of all seeds, in a discourse pronounced by a 
clergyman sent from the Church Missionary Society to 
plead their cause before the congregation with whom I 
usually worship. The good minister in a sermon, 
otherwise admirable, gave us the stock conventionalisms 
about the *'few unlettered Galilean fishermen" (his 
precise words, for I took them down), and wished us 
to understand that they prevailed over the world, and 
that Greece and Eome* fell before them. Now this I 

* It may perhaps be not unfairly remarked that, after all, I have not 
shown and cannot show that the Roman Church was founded by Paul or 
any of his associates. That may be true, but ndther can it be shown 
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humbly think is the mischievous notion that should be 
corrected ; for as long as the leading men of Mis- 
sionary Societies continue impressed with this curious 
belief, which is contradicted by the very book which 
they wish to introduce among the heathen, so long may 
they be expected to carry out an erroneous principle. 
The thing seems to speak for itself. Disappointment 
must ensue. If we look at the case of India we may 
recollect that, unlike many heathen parts, it is an im- 
mense country where there are princes and very rich 
men who enjoy a state of great luxury and a kind of 
civilisation, many of them (to use a somewhat mis- 
applied termj highly educated. There are also among 

that it was founded by Peter or any of the original Apostles. The fact 
18 we have no aoconnt at all of its origin ; and the probability is I think 
that, so to speak, it founded itself. People went to the great city as to 
a central part from all the countries of the world. There were many 
Jews settled there who were dispersed and returned again ; and we may 
well suppose that some converts,, among whom there might be perhaps a 
few G^tiles, would have made their way to Rome. Their mere meeting 
there would of itself have formed a Church, though no person of autho- 
rity had gone to prodium the Gospel to the inhabitants. Indeed Paul 
actually says at the beginning of his Epistle (i. 15), that he is ready to 
preaek the Goapel there, which expression seems to imply that that had 
not been done before, especially as he says (xv. 20) that in preaching the 
GK)spel he did not like to build on another man's foundation. But how 
ever that may be, the existence of the Epistle, and the knowledge we 
have from Scripture that he did go to Borne, prove that Paul in early 
days made it his own charge to foster and extend the Christian cause 
there. His Epistle makes it evident also that up to its date the Boman 
Church contained a very large proportion of men of strictly Jewish de- 
scent, very ill instructed in the principles of Christianity, to whom he 
writes as a Jew to Jews. I know of nothing to prove that the faith 
made any considerable progress among the Qentile inhabitants liefore 
the personal exertions there of Paul himself. 
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these the proud Mahometans, perfectly satisfied with 
themselves, the historic deeds of their fathers, their re- 
ligious creed and impressive ritual. Besides these, to say- 
nothing of the holy Brahmins, for all heathen commu- 
nities must have their priests, there are the masses of 
the common sorts of Hindoo, including vast numbers 
of the order of the wretched Eyot, whose daily 
toil may bring him in just rice enough twice a 
day to keep away actual starvation. Now for which 
of these classes is our " Missionary *'* in India 
intended? That he is always a good and highly 
estimable man, I know not only from common report 
but from private correspondence, yet I fear he is one 
generally to be pitied. Let any one who has looked 
at recently published accounts of India, say, if men of 
our Missionary class are persons who could possibly go 
about as the Seventy did, two and two, and could live 
among the populace, helping to heal their bodies and 
quiet their demoniacal passions ; and telling them about 
the Gospel of the Son of God, which some day shall 
certainly be proclaimed throughout their land ? Or say 
if they are persons of distinguished talents, acquire- 
ments, or position, that would make an impression on 
the more wealthy and instructed natives, or if they 
have that social standing which would of itself induce 
the higher Europeans to cheer them with companionable 
regard, and encourage with their powerful influence ?t 

* I use the generic term applying to agents of all the Societies and of 
all denominations. 

t Exceptions, I know, are numerous, and I am not suggesting that a 
Missionary should possess all the qualifications hinted at, but inquiring if 
there are not Missionaries without any of them. 
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I grieye to say that I have failed to procure any admis- 
sion from a correspondent in Bengal, whose opinions 
are shared by a class of Europeans there, that the 
Missionaries do any real good ; but as he is on the 
spot and I am thousands of miles away, I find it use- 
less to continue the discussion with him. Some of 
our countrymen in India, however, doubtless take a 
very deep interest in the cause, do all they can to pro- 
mote it, and hope for the best. There must be Mission- 
aries also more happily placed than those whom my 
friend has seen in their isolation and ineflSciency. 

It is very true that it would be almost impossible for 
men of European blood to carry out in the East a 
system such as that which has been so well begun by 
the labours of City Missionaries and Bible Women in 
our country. It is not that the Missionaries are un- 
willing to encounter hardship, and practise self-denial, 
so much as it is virtually impossible for them to accom- 
modate themselves to unwholesome modes of life and of 
diet in unhealthy climates, and to the repulsive habits 
of those for whose salvation they strive. And in many 
parts, native prejudices and customs would prove at 
present insuperable barriers to their doing so.* Never- 
theless exploring travellers do often manage to throw 
off their old habits, and live after the manner of the 
people whose lands they go to discover. But if the 
system of working by familiar intercourse cannot be 
put in practice on any large scale by Europeans, though, 

* I have seen these things well stated in recent publications. 
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perhaps, there may be stations here and there where 
some peculiarly fit men might succeed in it, axe there 
no other plans that might be tried ? Anything would 
seem better than sending good deserving men to de- 
spondency, isolation and uselessness, to positions in 
fact which almost insure their being treated with un- 
sympathising neglect, by their own countrymen as 
well as the natives. They have the bare good-will pro- 
bably of all ; they are well entitled to such salaries as 
they draw ; and those of them who have households 
exhibit every domestic virtue ; but their neighbours 
who do not appreciate their motives are too apt to 
judge that they have settled in India, as other 
Englishmen mostly do, merely for the sake of their 
worldly interests. But supposing quality rather than 
numbers on the Missionary staff were made the grand 
object of directing solicitude for a time ; there might be 
fewer men chosen, but that very circumstance would 
leave means for securing persons from a higher class ; 
and in all our gifts to the Lord, out of everything we 
hold under Him, we should offer the best thereof. We 
know what rigorous preliminary ordeals those who 
present themselves for the service of the State in India 
have to pass through, yet each Missionary might be as 
carefully selected for his peculiar kind of work as 
civil and military servants are for theirs. Which have 
the most difficult and important task, I leave it for 
others to decide. I am not so prejudiced as to 
deny that there have been shining lights in the 
Missionary firmament, but still I question whether 
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even these eminent and richly endowed men who axe 
most frequently held out now as patterns and examples 
of self-sacrifice were really well qualified by natural 
temperament and sociable habits for the work to which 
they devoted themselves. For it is admitted that the 
records of their genius, earnestness, bravery, and self- 
denial, more than of any success that fell to their lot, 
have been the incentives that have caused many enlist- 
ments in the Missionary ranks. A good evangeliser 
should hardly be a desponding man, half-crushed with 
woe, but rather be able, like the great Exemplar of 
those who go about doing good, to aid with kindly 
presence the festivities of a wedding, to take his place 
as a guest even with a Publican, as well as to sit down 
to eat bread at a splendid feast at some proud Pharisee's 
house. Would it be possible then for our Societies (I 
speak of them generally), to induce a few " chief men 
among the hrethrenP as in old times were Judas sur- 
named Barnabas, and Silas, to go out with a few like 
" the beloved Barnabas and Paul" ? persons who would 
command the respect of the great in heathen commu- 
nities, of the proud Mussulman as well as of the pliant 
Hindoo, and might be expected to enjoy all the advan- 
tage which the support and infiuence of European 
officials could give ? It would not be to the point to 
object that this would be relying on human means, for 
on those, in the shape of men and money, the Societies 
are, under God, now depending ; and they are constantly 
crying for more. And they must reap as they sow. 
Men have never yet " conquered the world " without 
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having some special quaUties which enabled them, 
under the providence of God, so to do. If the military 
and civil servants of the Crown could see any system in 
operation which would give scope to really active 
efforts in the way of Christianising the natives of India ; 
if, as I have just hinted, they saw men of known talent, 
learning, or position chosen; or if they saw well- 
selected hardworking men, who would not shrink from 
roughness, sent out to go among the poorer folk till 
native Christians could be got for .that sort of work ; or 
if they saw the unhappy occupants of barren stations* 
called in and collected at a few central colleges or 
depdts where they might take counsel together and 
organise plans of aggressive activity, and from whence 
well-assorted parties might issue as from Antioch in 
old time ; or, if all these plans were impracticable, as 
perhaps they may be, if they saw anything that would 
make it evident that we were quite in earnest about 
Missionary work, who can tell if they would not be 
brought to countenance the good cause and give their 
hearty assistance, whatever that may be worth, though 
in my opinion their co-operation is so essential that we 

• The following are extracts from an "annual letter** from a Bengal 
Missionary, printed in the last Report (the sixty-fifth year) of the Church 
Missionary Society: — "Alas! there are Mofussil stations in which the 
Missionary laments that he knows not of one living soul.** *' There are 
Mofussil stations where for ten or twelve years not a soul has been 
brought into the fold.** But better things are reported also, and to my 
mind one of the most hopeful efforts made lately is the " Zenana*' move- 
ment. It will be a most encouraging circumstance if Christian instruc- 
tion can be taken into the interior of native households and amongst the 
women. Of late also, some " itinerating ** efforts have been set on foot. 
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are hardly likely to evangelise India without it. At 
present, numbers of them, and perhaps a majority of the 
young, honestly, though erroneously, think the whole 
Missionary system a harmless delusion. This idea may 
be a simple prejudice, but it unquestionably exists, and 
it might be as well to try to do something to dispel it. 
Circumstances already adverted to combine to make 
India a peculiar place; it is reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that it requires a peculiar mode of treatment; 
and we need not wonder that eflForts of a nature to 
succeed elsewhere have not generally prospered there. 
That there is vitality in Missionary MTork, and that it 
may by God's blessing prosper where properly directed, 
is evidenced by the fruit that has been borne in some 
parts of the world, notably, for instance, at Sierra 
Leone, where the right track seems to have been hit 
on and well followed up, and the native Church is 
wisely encouraged with many honours. 

There is also another point which it may be within 
our subject to allude to whilst speaking of Missions. 
It seems scarcely consistent with the lessons to be 
derived from the historians in the New Testament 
to purposely delay administering the rite of baptism 
when a person in heathen lands wishes to become a 
Christian. We can none of us pass through our term 
of probation till the moment of departure from this life 
concludes our course here ; but the good foreign Mis- 
sionary seems to act as if the convert's real and con- 
clusive acceptance might be ascertained by his outward 
behaviour for a few months and his acquisition during 
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some arbitrary period of a string of phrases ready 
to be produced on every occasion thereafter. All this 
is doubtless for the good object of preventing discredit 
on Religion from the man's falling away after admission 
to the Church, but it does not prevent great and cruel 
disappointments from hypocrites, as Missionary " Re- 
ports " themselves testify. The interval exposes the 
poor man to the continued and powerful solicitations of 
his heathen friends and to temptations to falter before 
he has taken the decisive step and has finally com- 
mitted himseK to Christianity. But the Apostles and 
Evangelists we read of in Scripture observed no such 
delay. They required no acquaintance with theolo- 
gical intricacies, no probationary course at all. We 
read of no candidates kept waiting for baptism in the 
apostolic days. Such a system, whether right or wrong, 
was left for the times of nascent error and superstition 
which soon supervened. Even Our Lord, by the hands 
of his followers, baptised multitudes, and little indeed 
could they have known about his real character and 
work. When Peter preached his first sermon at 
Pentecost, baptism seems to have been immediately 
administered to great numbers whose only recorded 
qualification for it was that they had gladly received 
his word (Acts ii. 41). There might be hypocrites, 
but such wretched people were for God to deal with, 
and their shame only caused great and salutary fear, 
and believers were the more added to the Lord (Acts v.). 
The people of Samaria were baptised as soon as they 
believed Philip ^^ preaching the things concerning the 
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Kingdom of God." Peter blamed him not though 
Simon Magus was of their number ; and the Evangelist 
himself felt not the least remorse for what he had done, 
for immediately after leaving Samaria he hesitated not 
to baptise a man after an interview of but a few 
minutes whom he had never seen before (Acts viii.) 
Paul baptised Lydia as soon as he found that she 
attended to the things that were spoken by him. The 
jailor at Philippi was baptised the very night he had 
attempted to kill himself. Neither that quickly converted 
heathen nor the good Lydia could have given any 
proofs of constancy; and w'hat shall we say of the 
jailor's household? In fact, a simple profession of 
being on the side of Christ seems to have been enough 
for obtaining baptism in those days, and why not now i 
The Apostles did not require a person to be perfect iiL 
knowledge and thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works before they admitted him to the Church,* and 
why should we wait till a man is a thoroughly trained 
soldier before we allow him to enlist? Rather let 
him join the army at once, engage to be faithful to his 
colours, and receive instruction as a willing and 

* Since writing the above my convictions have been greatly strength- 
ened by noticing the order observed by Our Lord in giving His parting 
instrucdons to the Apostles before His ascension (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). 
They are to go and make disciples of all nations, and then mention is 
made of " baptising them into the name of the Father, of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost," before '* teaching them/' &c. Thus are enjoined 
what Alford justly calls the initiatory, admissory rite, and the suhsequent 
iecuihing (his own italics). Our authorised version in translating the 
Greek works ^^ctW and hi^dtTKoi by the same English word ** teach '^ 
18 exceedingly unfortunate in this passage. 
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welcome recruit. Good training may make him an 
efficient warrior, and if he deserts he alone must bear 
the consequences; at present the Missionary almost 
makes himself responsible for his convert. We are apt 
to smile perhaps at baptisms by wholesale effected by 
Roman Catholic Missionaries sometimes ; but if they are 
not sufficiently discriminating, it is a question whether 
we are not too particular. It is a great step to get men 
to declare themselves for Christ. Let us open the 
door for them rather than close it. If there had not 
been a somewhat wholesale baptising occasionally, 
in days gone by, even in our quarter of the globe, one 
hardly knows where some of the European nations 
would have been by this time. Would civilisation 
have advanced as it did? would true religion have 
made the progress it has ? Much merely nominal 
Christianity has doubtless resulted, but is not that vastly 
preferable to heathenism ? must it not in some cases be 
the transition state between what is radically bad to 
that which is the highest grade of goodness that a com- 
munity can attain to ? is it not the mass in which the 
leaven must generally work till the whole lump be 
leavened ? As far as the individual is concerned the dif- 
ference between vital and nominal Christianity is every- 
thing; but as far as official or outward acts are con- 
cerned, ministers of region can have nothing to do 
with the heart. They will find that thfey can appeal in 
an infinitely higher and more earnest tone to a nominal 
Christian than to a heathen or a professed unbeliever. 
They can take much higher grounds with one than 
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with the other. The Christianity of many of the 
Corinthians whom St, Paul calls " saints " in the be- 
ginning of his epistle must have been of a very 
elementary kind, and, notwithstanding brilliant gifts 
and amiable qualities, their conduct in some highly 
important matters exceedingly disgraceful ; but their 
profession of Christianity gave the Apostle the means 
of urging upon these " carnal" men, these " babes in 
Christ/* among whom were "envying, strife, divisions," 
and a sin *' not so much as named among the Gentiles" — 
who came, some hungry,, some drunken, to the Lord's 
Supper — considerations of the most solemn, powerful 
and affecting kind that it is possible to employ. 
(1 Cor. i. 2; iii. 1, 8 ; v. 1 ; xi. 21 ; iii. 16, 17, 23 ; 
vi. 16, 19, 20, &c.) 

These special applications of my subject to matters 
connected with Missionary work formed no part of my 
original plan, though I have been induced to pursue 
them at some length. The circumstances suggesting 
them occurred whilst I was in the act of correcting 
a draft of this paper written some time ago; and 
the addition is made, not because I am opposed to 
Missionary effort, nor because I think myself wiser 
than those who direct it, but simply because what I 
find in the course of my researches in the New Testa- 
ment points to principles of action which, in one or two 
particulars, seem to be scarcely observed by those 
respected and excellent men. I have been led to 
think that without hiding from converts abroad the 
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prospect of the cross that must be taken up by every 
Christian^ our Missionaries should abstain from making 
fresh crosses of man's devising to put down as obstacles 
before the very entrance to the path of life. And I 
think also that it might with advantage be borne in 
mind that it is not to every difficult post abroad that 
good^ sincere men, with qualifications answering to 
those of the Galileans and the Seventy, can be sent 
from hence with any reasonable hope of success. But 
if there are not openings for their honourable and 
devoted labours in every foreign station, there is more 
than one excellent Society at home that would abund- 
antly welcome their assistance and that has plenty of 
appropriate work to offer to them ; whilst men of a 
very different stamp may be continuing with real 
efficiency the special work of Paul, Apollos, Luke and 
Titus, who went forth from their own people and from 
their native lands to evangelise the nations of the 
world. 
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III. 

THOUGHTS ON THE FEAR OF 
CONSEQUENCES. 

Rashness, indiscretion^ and a backwardness to make 
all prudent allowance for the inert strength of habit 
and for the general dread of anything that has the 
appearance of novelty, have marred many a promising 
design and frustrated many a proper work. Doubtless, 
to everything there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven. Yet on the other hand people 
are often far too ready to take shelter under this plea 
when they ought to be going forth and exerting them- 
selves for good. Idleness and a distaste for responsi- 
bility are too apt to grow inveterate under the easy 
excuse that " things are not ripe yet " ; although the 
time for action may have really come and the oppor- 
tunity may be drifting past never to return. When 
what is wrong may be corrected, when what has proved 
mischievous may be deprived of the power to pain, it 
is obvious that the fear of consequences is but an 
ignoble excuse for inaction. Good to the whole com- 
monwealth must not be obstructed by too scrupulous 
a deference to the feelings of a few who cannot bear 

k2 
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the least change. The Divine Author of our faith 
knew full well that no man haying drunk old wine 
straightly desired new, yet that did not hinder Him 
from entering on His great work and introducing a new 
dispensation of religion which was to confer the highest 
benefits on the human race, though it was sure to prove 
distasteful at first to the majority of His countrymen 
and kindred, and to grate painfully against the preju- 
dices and even the honest convictions of the Greek as 
well as of the Jew. 

It may not be amiss then to ask ourselves occasion- 
ally whether the fear of consequences may not be in 
reality an unjustifiable timidity which binders the 
accomplishment of much good and connives at the per- 
petuation of much evil. 

•There are notably two things at the present day 
greatly required, but not to be done, or at all events to 
be indefinitely delayed, for fear of consequences. One 
is, a Revision of the Authorised English Version of the 
Holy Scriptures* ; and the other, a Eevision of certain 
parts, very few parts, of the Forms for the services, rites 
and ceremonies ordered by the Church of England. 

* I find by eome articles in the Sundajf Magazine that many of my 
opinions under this head are maintained by the present Dean of Oanter- 
bory. So plain indeed are the terms in which they are stated in the 
course of his very interesting oommnnications entitled " How to use the 
Gospels/' that it might not unnaturally be supposed that I had drawn my 
condudons from his writings. Such however is not the fact, for my own 
mind was made up on the subject before I had the advantage of being 
acquainted with any of his works. And my paper above was in precisely 
its present state before the first number of the Sunday Magazine came 
out. I need hardly say with what pleasure I now fijid that so eminent 
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1. With respect to that wonderful, that justly- 
cherished Book, of infinitely greater importance than 
any other work, original or translated, to be found in 
our language, '* The Holy Bible, containing the Old 
and New Testaments ; translated out of the Original 
Tongues : and with the Former Translations diligently 
Compared and Revised, By his Majesty's Special 
Command. Appointed to be read in Churches." 

Admirable as our English Version is, the finest 
perhaps of all translations, it would be mere super- 
stition to say that it has not like every human work its 
imperfections. It is, then, capable of improvement. Its 
very title, just given above, insinuates deficiencies in 
former efforts, and the arrival of a time when improve- 
ments ought to be made and language used better 
adapted to the condition of the English tongue as in 
vogue at the period then existing. Its title therefore 

a person maintains opinions on this particalar subject in accordance with 
those I have long held myself. The following forcible words are extracted 
from the Dean's article in the Sunday Magazine of March, 1865, p. 415 : 
** It 18 a common trick of those who deprecate all correction of our 
authorized yersion to charge those who publish abroad the necesuty for 
inch correction with want of reverence for the sacred text. It is 
strange that it has never occurred to them, that just in proportion to a 
man's reverence for the sacred text, will be his anxiety to see it brought 
as near as possible to its original purity. If the charge is justified any- 
where, it is surely as brought against men who are contented day after 
day, and year after year, to read as the Word of God to others who 
have no means of judging for themselves, sentences which they must be 
aware form no part of that word. We are never told that when we 
have the power of putting God's truth into men's hands we are to ab- 
stain for fear of unsettling their minds, but one solemn thing we are told 
which bears directly on this subject : ' To him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.' " 
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would lead us to conclude that if^ after a lapse of 
years or centuries^ critical knowledge of the origi- 
nals should have greatly progressed, and if the 
English language should have attained a standard 
not quite reached at that moment, another advance 
in the same spirit ought to be conducted towards 
perfection; and another Translation, Comparison, 
and Revision diligently made. The present was 
not the first Authorised Version, and it only pro- 
fessed to be " one more exact Translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the English tongue."* It was not 
considered at the time of its appearance perfectly 
satisfactory; and biefore it was half a century old 
another Revision was proposed though never commenced. 
For the last hundred and fifty years however its gene- 
ral faithfulness, its beauty and its excellencies, have 
been deservedly acknowledged and never more so than 
at the present moment. It is no contradiction to this, 
to say that the work is not so entirely fit as it might be 
made to the wants and the understandings of men of 
these days, though like many things good and great it 
was excellently adapted to the requirements, the ideas 
and the state of knowledge of our forefathers. For no 
slight cause certainly should a standard work which 
this pre-eminently is, a People's Book, be altered ; and 
our very tastes would lead us to retain as much as pos- 
sible of what is so time-hallowed and venerable ; yet 
we must take heed lest our conservative tendencies lead 
us to perpetuate what is incorrect and wrong ; lest if I 
* Dedication to James I. 
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ipay 80 speak^ bj our traditions too long cherished^ 
we make in some few cases even the word of God of none 
effect. 

I know it may be asked and reasonably too why the 
present more than any preceding moment should be a 
good occasion for attempting a Eevision? In part 
answer to this^ it may be remarked that the work is 
more appropriate to our times than to those gone by^ 
because the English language if not quite unalterably 
fixed^ for perhaps it can never be tied down to an unim- 
provable and stereotyped finality, is in as settled a state 
as it can ever be expected to be brought to, at all events 
infinitely more so than at the date of our Translation. 
And whilst no one can refuse to admit that our Bible as we 
now have it did more than anything else for the fixing 
of the English language, the admission itself proves how 
very irregidar the language was up'to the time that 
Version was made. The next grand operation towards 
its settlement was the compilation of Johnson's Diction- 
ary, the appearance of which I suppose may be taken 
as another philological epoch. But considerable changes 
have taken place since the laborious work of our great 
lexicographer was brought to completion. There are 
many words used by our best writers which are not to 
be found in his famous dictionary, and many words 
admitted by him have a diflferent meaning now to 
that which he assigned to them.* It may be a consi- 

* S,g, Many persons would be surprised to see the meaning that 
follows the word CiviiUation in Johnson. If it be said, however, that 
it is not the same word as that spelt with a z, then I say that Johnson 
has not the latter very common modern term at all. 
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deration incomparably small with reference to the greats 
objects for which a Revision should be undertaken^ still 
it need not be left out of the question^ that a new 
translation might have its use in advantageously settling 
our language. As the Bible of the last two or three 
centuries has done so much towards this^ a Bible of 
our own days^ now that the language has become so 
copious and regulated, might be hoped to prove a 
standard of English for all generations to come. At 
present, by our non-interference we are obstructing 
the progress of a beneficial settlement, inasmuch as 
we go on accustoming the people to some forms of 
speech not in modem use, and some which never were 
correct. 

Every reader of the Bible must have noticed, indeed, 
that our present Version contains some passages which 
are perfectly unintelligible to the unlearned ; and yet 
their meaning might now be made plain enough. 
We meet with some words quite obsolete, but there 
would be no difficulty at all in finding excellent sub- 
stitutions. All this is obvious. But it may not strike 
everyone that in many parts there is a needless dis- 
regard of what may be called the point of the original, 
which is so completely overlooked that the ordinary 
English reader is quite debarred from the satisfaction 
he might often have of arriving at the full purport of a 
sacred writer's thoughts. Of course a person unac- 
quainted with the original could not hope to get so far 
as that in some places where turns of great delicacy are 
involved, but much more might be done for him than 
is done as yet. I shpuld not be making a complete 
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case without adding that there do exist passages^ I do 
not know of more than two or three, where the trans- 
lators in an endeavour to maintain consistency or in 
order to support a favoured doctrine seem even to have 
given a turn or a colour or an insertion not justified by 
the original. 

Other qualifications which mark the present age and 
seem to point it out as peculiarly fitted for the work 
proposed, are the unquestioned advance of accuracy 
obtained in our knowledge of the habits and history of 
the people of the East, and of the geography and 
natural productions of the lands they live in ; also the 
progress that has been made in the critical study of the 
Scriptures. It would be difficult to name any studies 
that have received deeper attention latterly. What 
great things learning and research have accomplished 
in these directions ! What important discoveries have 
been made which were not dreamed of by the trans- 
lators who so well employed their great talents in 
James the First's days! Since their time what an 
array of learned scholars, some happily still living, 
have directed their talents and industry to the 
study of "various readings" and the examination and 
collation of ancient Codices ! It would of course be 
too much to say that they have indisputably settled 
what the Greek text ought to be in every part, but it 
is unquestionable that a much higher degree of accu- 
racy has been attained than at any former period, and 
it may well be doubted if means are ever likely to be 
found for acquiring much greater certainty than exists 
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at present. If we wait till the text is absolutely fixed 
we shall probably have to wait till the end of the 
world; but who will say that sufficient progress has 
not been already made for all the purposes of a useful 
Kevision. 

The Scriptures, as far as we are concerned, may be 
likened to an ancient spring or stream of ever-living 
waters, the head and tributaries of which have their rise 
in distant lands. Supplies can therefore oifly be conveyed 
to our countrymen in vessels of human workmanship. 
We are using conduits of generally sound and good 
construction, but they are somewhat antiquated, and it 
is averred by many that the waters would be clearer, 
and would come to us not only as efficacious as ever, 
but with greater freshness and benefit, if, without 
rashly tearing up the old system of conveyance, 
improvements were adopted which God has given us 
the opportunity and the understanding to make. Is it 
reasonable to asseverate that certain good and skilful 
men, master-workmen though they were, who flourished 
two hundred and fifty years ago, were the only persons 
capable of constructing good means of communication ? 
— ^was their particular age the only time in which 
such a work could possibly be executed ? To speak 
more plainly, it may be said that in giving us the 
Scriptures, God has graciously intrusted to our occu- 
pation an exceedingly precious charge. He has been 
pleased to place in our hands something of inestimable 
and universal value: and yet we English of little 
faith are fearing what might be the consequences of 
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endeavoaring to offer it to our countrymen with 
as much additional purity as thoroughly honesty though 
never perfectly spotless human hands, can ever 
hope to present it. We superstitiously fear any at- 
tempt to remove the imperfections with which man has 
formerly encumbered it^ and the accumulated obscuri- 
ties which lessen its value. We admit the existence of 
shortcomings and mistakes in our Version^ but idly say 
they are of no importance — that there are no errors of 
consequence— none at least that affect what we chose 
to call '^ doctrine." But have we any right to set our- 
selves up as judges of this ? How can we dare to 
assert that there is no mischief in permitting the people 
to believe that even small parts of God's message to 
man by the hands of his Prophets and Apostles mean 
one thing when we are fully aware that they mean 
another ? What right have we to say that the people 
can see quite well enough whilst we are systematically 
hidings or acquiescing in hiding, part of that light 
given by Almighty goodness and wisdom for the 
guidance of all ? 

It is however very remarkable that those who enter- 
tain the most uncompromising opinions respecting the 
unqualified inspiration of the Scriptures in every part 
should of all men be the most strongly opposed to a 
Revision. We should have judged that they would be 
most especially anxious to give to all the people with 
the utmost obtainable precision the meaning of the 
words by which alone, as they hold, we have a revela- 
tion from God. It would really seem that when they 
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speak of the inspired Word of God they are referring 
to our English Bible and not to the words in *^ the 
original sacred tongues*^ out of which it professes to be 
a translation. 

I well know the excuses that are generally and I am 
sure honestly made for inaction. It is said for instance 
that worse errors than any that can be now complained 
of might be introduced designedly into a new Autho- 
rised Version. It amazes me that any man of sense 
could imagine the possibility of such a thing. If 
attempted it could have no chance of success. If any- 
one wished to trifle with us in a matter so solemn there 
are many things now existing that would infallibly 
check the execution of his plan. We cannot for a 
moment suppose that such a design could be carried 
out. Education is so generally diffused^ there are so 
many critics ready to expose any imperfection — we may 
even say there are so many hundreds of persons in the 
middle classes with knowledge of Greek, if not deep 
enough for ascertaining the precise meaning of every 
phrase, yet sufficient for the comprehension of any dis- 
cussion on the point — that any wicked attempt at decep- 
tion would only recoil disastrously upon the men who 
could be so incredibly rash as to make it ; and it must 
be remembered that these would be men selected on 
account of their eminence, learniug and piety ! 

But the great stronghold in which the adversaries of 
improvement shelter themselves is raised out of the affec- 
tionate and apparently unalterable reverence of the 
English people for the present Version ; and no one can 
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wish to deny a fact that speaks so well both for our 
people and for our English Bible. But whilst the 
existence of this affectionate regard ought not to excuse 
a perpetuation of deficiencies and mistakes in so im- 
portant a matter, even though they were few in number 
which they can hardly be said to be, it does afford one 
very good reason amongst others for altering as slightly 
as possible what is so much prized. Everything should 
be sacrificed to truth and clearness, but it would not 
be difficult to insure ourselves against any merely rash 
or unnecessary innovations. Suppose a certain number 
of pious and learned men were selected for the work of 
revision, and it were made an unalterable rule in the 
constitution of the revising body that no one word of 
our present venerable Version should be disturbed 
unless threc'fourths or even seven-eighths of a certain 
fixed quorum should consent to an alteration of the 
passage in which it was contained. Would not such a 
plan be a complete safeguard against any unnecessary 
meddling? The forcible language of our existing 
English Bible would be preserved in most cases in all 
its wonderful strength, whilst shortcomings would 
hardly escape being put right. Reconstructed with 
tender care from the old and precious materials, the 
Book would be in the main the same. It can scarcely 
be doubted that when the needful improvements were 
made they would soon meet with general approval. 
The people would soon be reconciled to them ; if not 
quite at once, certainly in the next generation, which 
would grow up accustomed to them ; and those who 
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are possessed of present influence would be cleared 
from the responsibility of sealing up words of God's 
revelation when it is a duty to present them as intel- 
ligibly and clearly as possible to the people. If we do 
what is right in this matter may we not safely leave the 
consequences to God ? Retverence to the Scriptures and 
above all to Him by whose inspiration they came would 
be better shown by displaying them through a medium 
of the utmost possible purity than by continuing to 
dim their beauty and diminish their force by the re- 
tention of some errors and of some expressions which 
have now become coarse, which excite even to ridicule, 
or are certainly obsolete. 

I may be reasonably asked for proofs of what I say. 
But there is a difficulty in this case atteiiding the exhi- 
bition of any instances, because it may be said that if 
they are all that can be brought forward it is not worth 
while to disturb people's minds on account of them ; 
and yet to display all that exist would be equivalent to 
undertaking the principal initiatory work of a Revision. 
I will not, however, be deterred from mentioning a few, 
but I must not be supposed to affirm that they are the 
most important that might be selected. 

What can be got out of the English words in 1st Cor. 
iv. 4 ? Is it possible for any person, either ignorant or 
learned, to make any sense of them without resorting 
to a commentary or the original? But there would 
not be the least difficulty in making St. Paul's meaning 
here sufficiently obvious to everyone. 

In Heb. x. 38 — " The insertion of the words any man 
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has been jusdy objected to," says the Commentator 
Scott. Dr. Doddridge in his paraphrase renders what 
is translated in our version "but if any man draw 
back," " yet if he draw back.'^ Dr. Adam Clarke says, 
" The insertion of the words any man^ if done to serve 
the purpose of a particular creed, is a wicked perversion 
of the words of God." In no list of various readings 
that I have access to can I find the insertion of the word 
rb in this text. Our tra,nslators must have considered 
it necessary either to preserve some consistency between 
St. Paul's quotation and the Septuagint rendering of 
Hab. ii. 4 (as if the Scriptures could not take care of 
themselves), or to correct St. Paul's doctrine in the 
matter of final perseverance (as if the Scriptures had 
need of improvement). As the words are, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, there is no justification whatever for 
the insertion. It is, to be sure, put in italics ; but it 
causes an entire misrepresentation of the meaning of 
the sacred writer. 

In Rev. iv. 6, 7, 8, 9; v. 6, 14; vi. 1, 3; vii. 11; 
xiv. 3 ; XV. 7 ; xix. 4, the word (in its various cases) 
<5oy, signifying a living creature, altogether admirable 
and lovely, is translated by the same English word 
*' beast," as the word eriplov, in Rev. xi. 7; xiii. 1, 11; 
XV. 2; xvi. 13; xvii. 8, 11 ; xix. 19; xx. 10, signi- 
fying a terrific ferocious animal, altogether detestable. 
It is no business of mine to say what the best rendering 
might be for the former. It certainly ought not to be 
beastf which in the present state of our language signi- 
fies a creature of dispositions anything but celestial. 
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and is perfectly appropriate for conveying the meaning 
of the latter word. 

It would be easy to give other instances of words 
entirely different in Greek and of different meanings 
translated with manifest detriment to clearness and to 
the full sense of a passage by the same word in !£)nglish ; 
but one or two more will suffice here. The differing 
words xoim and Wm-w are both translated wash* ^iJkfioKos 
equally with haliMv and htuiUviov is translated devil (except 
when 9m$o\os is in the plural and refers to human 
beings^ male or female, in which cases it is rendered 
slanderers f I Tim. iii. 11, and false accusers, or in 
margin make-bates, 2 Tim. iii, 3, Tit. ii. 3), though 
Bid$o\os means accuser, adversary, characters in which 
Satan himself is represented, and ^ainMv and haiiUvwy a 
demon. Whatever the latter may be, which it is not for 
me to explain, I see no reason why the word demon 
should not be given in our Bible, so that people might 
understand that the sacred writers referred to very 
different beings when sometimes they spoke of a demon, 
and sometimes of him who is the accuser of the 
brethren, Satan, the Old Serpent, the Devil. 

On the other hand, the instances are still more 
numerous where the same Greek word, case, tense, 
or particle, is rendered by a different word or in a 
different manner in English, not only without neces- 
sity, but with serious detriment to point and finish, and 

* See ante some remarks on the passage referred to (John xiii. 5-10), 
in "Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer." 
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to the needless obscuration of the full meaning of the 
original. I will not detail the instances to be found in 
any good commentary where we miss the niceties of 
some grammatical turn or the force of some antithesis. 
It may almost suffice to bring forward the noted case 
in 1 Cor. xi., where Kplfia is unhappily translated 
damnation in v. 29, and, more correctly, judgment in 
V. 34. If this were the only case I could quote in this 
paper it would be sufficient to warrant a new Authorised 
Version, for who can calculate the pain and mischief 
that this unfortTinately translated passage has occa- 
sioned. Another remarkable case occurs in Matt. xxv. 
46, where the translators have been at the pains to 
neutralise the effect of what perhaps I may not irreve- 
rently term the forcible and intentional tautology of 
Our Lord, by translating the same word ait&viov, in the 
same verse, everlasting and eternal. I may also allude 
to an instance which does not appear very important at 
first sight. Few ordinary readers would imagine that 
the citation, Eom. xii. 19, " Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay," was exactly the same in the original as that in 
Heb. X. 30, " Vengeance belongeth unto Me, T will 
recompense." Either rendering is equally good, but 
there is no occasion for variety. The great advantages 
of consistency were not so apparent to the translators 
of old times as they are to biblical scholars of the 
present day, and it does happen that a nice point 
(which it is needless to discuss here) respecting the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews is found 
by some modern critics to be involved in these two 

L 
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quotations. Under this head I may also observe that, 
for any one not gifted with a very strong memory who 
strives daily to get a verse or two of Scripture by heart, 
the perfectly arbitrary and indiscriminate interchanges 
of prepositions and other small words and expressions 
cause much perplexity. Thus, where there is no 
variation in the Greek, and nothing whatever is gained 
by the change (often, too, in the very same verse), unto 
and to are both used — also that and which — and occa- 
sionally, be and are. This may seem a very trifling 
matter to some, but there is no reason why such 
variations should exist, and they add to the difficulties 
of those who like reverently to retain the very words of 
the Bible in their memories. 

The verb ^' to will," signifying " to have a mind to," 
may be found in our Bible in combination with another 
verb, as if it simply put the latter in the future tense. 
Thus John vii. 17, means that when a man toills to do 
God's will (that is, resolutely determines to do it) he 
shall know of the doctrine, &c. And Matt. xvi. 24, 
" If a man wills (that is makes up his mind) to come 
after me," &c.; the force of the word 04\» being entirely 
lost in the present Translation. 

Without presuming to discuss the question of italics, 
whether they should be preserved or not in an Author- 
ised Version, it may be remarked that there are nume- 
rous inconsistencies with respect to their employment in 
our Translation. Whilst many words are put in italics 
as supplementary which could not possibly be dispensed 
with in any faithful rendering of the original, there are 
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cases where words are introduced without any indica- 
tion of their having nothing to represent them in the 
Greek. Thus, it is only in those Bibles which are pro- 
vided with marginal explanations that the ordinary 
reader would get the least intimation that in Acts ix. 2, 
this way is in Greek the way. And in Acts xix. 9 
and 23, the very same form, except once a difference of 
case, is translated also with italics, that way* Strangely 
enough, with complicated inconsistency, for once the 
translators have put the demonstrative pronoun in 
italics, namely in Acts xxiv. 22, though there the ori- 
ginal expression is precisely the same as when rendered 
*' this way " or " that way " without any italics at all. We 
probably have lost something by this meddling, for it 
has been well remarked that it can hardly be doubted, 
from the repeated employment of the term, that 
the expressive word, the way, was in constant use 
among the early Christians as indicating the only 
possible way to perfect and eternal happiness and 
safety, and it might beneficially have come into use 
amongst us if the translators had not unfortunately 
taken upon themselves to alter it. 

I am far from wishing to part with expressions of 
good English homely strength and plainness, yet as 
the ordinary signification of some words has greatly 
changed, it woidd be well to alter some of those which 
now carry a sense of coarseness, especially when better 
chosen ones would very much clear up the meaning of 

* In Acts xxii. 4, the translation is correct, the^ pronoun this being 
given strongly in the original. 
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a passage. The translation of Matt. ili. 12 and Luke 
iii. 17 is, I think, a very unfortunate one ; and how- 
ever suitable and intelligible it may have been in our 
forefathers' days, I greatly doubt whether the young 
and uneducated, especially of our town populations, 
would have any clear idea on simply hearing it read, 
that the cleansing of a threshing floor by driving away 
the refuse was the image conveyed, or would under- 
stand what manner of instrument was meant by a fan. 
And how many good people who consider that the 
strength of glass is not diminished by the mere lapse 
of time, must be unnecessarily puzzled about the great 
importance of using new bottles instead of old, whereas 
if the word H^kos were translated skin or leathern bottle 
in Matt. ix. 17, and parallel passages, all would be plain. 
There is no occasion, either, for the idea of meanness 
which unavoidably connects itself with the taking out 
two-pence, and giving that, for some days' lodging and 
attendance at an inn. The same with paying a penny 
for twelve hours' work to those who had borne the 
burden and heat of the day. But why should not 
a denarius be called a denarius ? The word might 
indeed be vague to an ordinary hearer or reader, 
but would not mislead ; and its very vagueness would 
be quite consistent with the impression otherwise pro- 
duced by the context that the payment was in every 
way adequate ; or it might lead to inquiry which might 
result in obtaining the information that a denarius at 
that period in Judea would be liberal wages for a 
day's labour. 
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What an advantage it would be if the proper name 
of a man were always rendered in the same way 
throughout the Bible ! Why should Jeremiah be 
sometimes Jeremias, and sometimes Jeremy? Isaiah 
sometimes Esaias ? Hosea, Osee ? Noah, Noe ? 
Elijah, Elias ? Elisha, Eliseus ? Jepththa, Jepththae ? 
Timotheus, Timothy ? Judas, Jude ? Joshua, Jesus ? 
and Korah, Core ? Some of these transformations are 
very arbitrary, especially when the same form of the 
original word is found for both varieties in the New 
Testament, and even in a single Evangelist. 

There is one more passage which I have happened 
to note after proceeding thus far ; and must take leave 
to mention it, because it appears to me that our trans- 
lators have put therein what might prove a serious but 
needless stumbling-block to many. I refer to the trans- 
lation of *E^oiio\oyovfiau ffoi, I thank Thee, in Matt xi. 25 
and Luke x. 21. Finding the Greek verb so very 
different from that translated thank in other places, 
I determined to see how it is rendered elsewhere in the 
New Testament. It occurs in Matt. iii. 6, Mark i. 5, 
Acts xix. 18, Rom. xiv. 11, xv. 9, Phil. ii. 11, Jam. v. 
16, and Rev. iii. 5, in all of which places it is translated 
confess: also in Luke xxii. 6, where it is translated 
promise. It is met with in no other places as far as I 
can ascertain. Now what a relief it would be to very 
many persons to read the word here as it is translated in 
other parts — to know that the merciful Son of Man is 
represented, not as saying, I thank Thee that true and 
saving knowledge is hid from any class of men, but as 
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submissively bowing in this respect with filial reverence 
to His Father*s government of all things in Heaven and 
earthy and saying, / confess to ITiee, I acknowledge 
before Thee that Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes» 
We can well believe that Our compassionate Lord 
thanked His Father that the humble and teachable 
were enlightened^ but it need not be an indispensable 
article of faith to think of Him as thankful that even 
iinrepenting and self-sufficient men were blinded. 
Accordingly it seems by what follows that this judg- 
ment, just though it was, was a thing not pleasurable 
to His human soul, for He dismissed the subject by 
expressing His filial acquiescence in words alike in 
sense to those He used when the last bitter cup was 
given Him to drink (Matt. xxvi. 42), " Even so. 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight." It is 
true we are told by St. Luke that Our Saviour rejoiced 
in spirit when uttering the sentence I have been allud- 
ing to, but His whole revealed character would lead us 
to believe that His joy was for the salvation of the 
meek and lowly in heart and not for the condemnation 
even of Chorazin' and Bethsaida and the impending 
fall of Capernaum. 

I have taken all the foregoing examples from the 
New Testament, and it might be as well that the work 
of improvement should commence with that division of 
the Scriptures as being of more immediate importance 
to a Christian nation. The Old Testament, being in 
language discontinued in anterior times, would of course 
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present its difficulties to revisers, but they could not be 
nearly so great as those with which the translators so 
well and manfully struggled two hundred and fifty 
years ago. The few instances I have given from the 
New Testament commence with a reference to an un- 
intelligible translation. And with respect to the Old 
Testament I shall content myself with asking if there 
is a person now living who can make sense of the words 
^' And all to brake his scull" (Judges ix. 63)? This 
may be good ancient English, but modern English 
people have to read it now, and make what they can 
of it. 

And whilst speaking of the Old Testament, I would 
remark how much better it would be if the great name 
which now bears the unfounded translation ^'the 
Loed" were always rendered " Jehovah " as it is in a 
few instances. It is certainly a proper Name and not a 
common noun. At present we lose the point of such 
verses as Ex. v. 2, and 1 Kings xviii, 21, " Who is 
Jehovah that I should obey his voice? I know not 
Jehovah." " If Jehovah be God follow Him, but if 
Baal, follow him." 

A word may be said also on the subject of the 
Headings to the Chapters in our English Bible. They 
may be fidl of excellent theology, admirable little ser- 
mons, sometimes quite worth reading. But like many 
other sermons they by no means always stick to the text. 
Above one chapter, for instance, the first three sections 
of the heading are. The promulgation of the Gospel; 
The preaching of John Baptist; The preaching of the 
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Apostles. Now if a person of ordinary attainments 
were asked where he supposed a chapter with such 
headings was to be found, I think he would say it must 
be somewhere in the New Testament, though he might 
feel doubtful whether it were in the Gospels or 
the Acts. He would be excusably surprised to hear 
that such words and names could have got into the 
Old Testament and were to be found over one of the 
chapters in Isaiah. I am not offering an opinion as to 
whether the translators were right or not in considering 
that the words in the 9th verse of chap, xl , " O Zion 
that bringest good tidings," referred to the preaching of 
the Apostles. I am but claiming a right on the part of 
every Christian man to exercise his own judgment on 
the point if he likes. People go to the Bible to know 
what the Scripture says, not what men of one particular 
period or one particular set of opinions said 
centuries after the closing of the Sacred Canon ; 
and it is to be feared that the ' headings bound up as 
they are by authority with the text do carry the weight 
of Scripture with them to some persons. At all events 
it is difficult to see how the distribution of Bibles with 
such interpolations can be. called "the circulation of 
the Scriptures without note or comment." There is 
a heading in the New Testament which for aught that 
appears in the original is perfectly unauthorised, and 
has probably been the occasion of a gratuitous but 
permanent piece of injustice to the character of Mary 
Magdalen. It expressly and by name Tover Luke vii.) 
identifies that loving and faithful follower of Our Lord 
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with the woman in the Pharisee's house who was " a 
sinner." Any one who had not looked into the matter 
would scarcely believe that the name Mary Magdalen 
does not appear at all in the chapter. And there are 
men of great learning who are convinced that the 
woman referred to as having led a disreputable life was 
certainly not Mary Magdalen. If there must be head- 
ings, they should be kept more to the point, in the way 
of a genuine index of contents. But probably no ad- 
vantage would be lost by dispensing with them 
altogether. 

The arrangement into Chapters and Verses is so ancient 
and universally recognised a division that it is to be 
apprehended that too much confusion would be occa- 
sioned by any interference with such an established system 
of notation and mode of ready reference. Yet the divi- 
sions are often exceedingly unfortunate ; and whether 
they were made with a view of presenting portions of 
convenient length for reading in public or in private, or 
portions containing a comparatively complete statement 
or sense in themselves, as independent as could be under 
the circumstances, of what precedes or follows, they must 
be said to have failed in attaining their object ; for their 
length is of excessive and inconvenient variety, and the 
divisions are often made with so little judgment as to be 
exceedingly prejudicial to the sense. A Chapter is 
read in church as a thing complete in itself. Thousands 
of good people read a Chapter every day or at a sitting, 
and think they have done all that is requisite in getting 
through it without troubling themselves to refer to 
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what precedes or to look on to what follows. I fear 
for instance the proportion of people is small who when 
they hear or read Matt xx. take the pains to look 
back to find out what the For with which it begins 
refers to. But the object of the generally ill-understood 
first sixteen verses would receive great light if that 
portion was connected with the last four verses of the 
preceding chapter; where Peter who had forsaken all and 
followed Christ, and the others of the teachers who had 
borne the burden and heat of the day, are both en- 
couraged by a glorious promise and warned by the 
saying, ^'But many first shall be last, and the last 
first" In immediate connection with this encourage- 
ment and this warning the parable of '^ the House- 
holder " appears perfectly appropriate and becomes 
satisfactory because intelligible. Thus read, it may 
strike our memories how the warning which precedes 
it, and with which it also closes, became a prophecy 
when Paul, born out of due time, the last of the 
Apostles, not meet to be called an Apostle, became the 
chiefest Apostle, and was chosen to perform services 
in promulgating the Gospel of Christ more distin- 
guished in some respects than fell to the lot of any 
who were earlier called to the vineyard. To mention 
but one more instance, what can be a more curious, I 
had almost said senseless, break than that between the 
third and fourth chapters of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians? Towards the close of the former, wives, 
husbands, children, fathers, slaves, are severally ad- 
dressed. The Apostle had only one other class in his 
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list for a special word of exhortation, viz. : the masters; 
but they are cut off from the others in the third 
chapter, and made to figure by themselves at the head 
of the fourth, so as to make it seem that masters only 
were to continue instant in prayer, &c. ! All that could 
now be done perhaps in mitigation of the evils pointed 
out under this head would be to arrange any revised 
Translation into sections or paragraphs according to 
subject and meaning, without being bound by the old 
divisions; at the same time for convenience of reference 
relegating the numbers indicating the old Chapter and 
verse to the margin. Indeed "paragraph Bibles" 
already^ published have prepared the way for an 
improvement in this particular. 

If the instances I have brought forward are not 
enough to prove my case, I cannot hope to convince 
anyone. 1 shall therefore now dismiss this subject with 
one or two general remarks. Whilst the most wonder- 
ful strides have been made in the study of history, and 
art, and commerce and science, in the course of the last 
two hundred and fifty years, biblical literature too has 
had its impetus and is not behind any of them in the 
race. It may remain to be seen whether the talent and 
originality possessed by the translators of our present 
Version are equally abundant and vigorous in their 
descendants of the present day or not. A trial might 
prove that there is no falling off: but however this may 
be, it is certain that biblical students now know many 
things of which their fathers were entirely ignorant. 
And it shows no want of affectionate regard for that 
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which has been both a blessing and an honour to our 
country, to wish to see reverently pruned away some 
decayed and useless twigs, and to have them replaced 
by congenial grafts from the parent trunk wherever 
increased beauty or fruitfrdness could be given to the 
luxuriant boughs of that deeply rooted stock, our grand 
Old English Bible; which, from its first planting in the 
days of Wycliffe, had its seasons of progress towards 
maturity till the time when it last received pious cul- 
ture; its various stages of growth being partly the 
cause and partly the efiect of our glorious Reformation. 
Let those who have the power of doing this as a 
talent committed to them — I mean let our governing, 
our religious, our learned bodies — combine to charge 
themselves with this work ; and then the people high 
and low, rich and poor together shall the more abun- 
dantly enjoy the good fruit. 

II. The other matter which I should like to notice 
here is the desirableness of some Revision of certain 
parts of the Prayer Book, the fear of consequences 
which might follow any attempt at alteration, however 
moderate, being generally assigned as a sufficient 
reason for letting things liturgical remain as they are. 

It is an incontestable fact that some alterations are 
strenuously and perseveringly called for ; that no con- 
cession has been made to the demand; and that no 
promise even of future attention to it has been vouch- 
safed. If the demand is manifestly unreasonable this 
line of conduct is perfectly just, but if things are 
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asked which might be real improvements, or things by 
means of which but the single advantage could be 
gained of giving relief to the minds or consciences of 
many loving sons of the Church, then fear of conse- 
quences is a bad excuse for inaction, and may become 
I will not say a dangerous one — for T think it would 
take a great deal to upset the Church of England — ^but 
at all events a very prejudicial one to the interests of 
that Establishment. 

It would be doubtless absurd to propose that the 
Church shoidd sacrifice her scriptural Forms which she 
has so beneficially employed for ages, and without 
which she would hardly be recognised, merely for the 
sake of retaining or attracting men, however excellent 
they may be, who object on principle to Forms of 
Prayer. No more could one suppose or wish that the 
Church should make Infant Baptism an open question 
for the sake of winning to herself those Christians 
who strangely call themselves Baptists, though they 
acquiesce in the departure from this life of no incon- 
siderable part (sometimes) of their families, unwashed 
in what St. Paul calls the laver of regeneration, dedi- 
cated to God by no holy office or ministry. Neither 
would it be reasonable to wish for openings in the 
Church of England for any who object to Episcopacy, 
or her connection in temporal matters with a controlling 
national government. I think I need say nothing 
about those who style themselves Unitarians, or those 
who cannot express their belief in every one of the 
grand doctrines of Christianity of which the Creeds 
called the Apostles' and the Nicene are exponents, or 
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those who cannot acquiesce in the services provided 
for that part of the congregation which remains after 
the ordinary prayer and sermon to partake of the 
Lord's Supper. For the Church must either maintain 
'some recognised constitution or cease to be a Church 
at all. 

It is the case^ however^ that there are men to whom 
the above-mentioned objections would not apply, who 
do separate themselves because there are a few things 
connected with the observances, practices or formu- 
laries of the Church which they do not altogether admire 
or like. I greatly doubt whether such persons, who 
arc sometimes men whose faith and works would die- 
honour no Christian communion, ever find anything 
better tlian what they leave behind them, or anything so 
well calculated for general and permanent usefulness. 
They act according to the dictates of their conscience, 
and so far do right, but it is very problematical whether 
they can obtain in their new connection that satis&ction 
for which they sacrifice so much. Perhaps they might 
with advantage have remembered that it is vain to look 
for anything in^hoUy, or even partly, human without 
blemish of some sort ; that nothing can be perfect which 
in its constitution necessarily receives the co-operation 
of man. When we think of the Communion of Saints 
we must try to grasp in idea something very large and 
extended indeed. There are millions of Christians 
here below who form part of it, and it cannot be ex- 
pected that all of them should r^ard every minute 
matter in the same light And no good thing can be 
ofiercd to us here which has not some dimwbacks. One 
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thing must be taken with another. Too close a regard 
to the letter may kill, while the spirit would give life. 
It is true that there shall be presented at length to the 
Lord a glorious Church not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, but that will not be till the Holy 
City, New Jerusalem, comes down from God out of 
heaven as a bride, prepared for her husband, the per- 
fected workmanship of Christ. But here we shall 
never show a faultless Church, because it must be in 
measure the fruit of man's labours, a branch of man's 
planting. Though we ourselves do not find every- 
thing exactly as we could wish, we may yet have better 
security than anywhere else under the wide-spread 
shelter of our noble National Church : which declares 
that all things necessary for salvation may be read in 
Holy Scripture, and provides Services fraught with 
Gospel truth, with the spirit of love to God, and of 
charity to man. Few indeed of those who leave it 
would renounce allegiance to the government of their 
native land merely because all its laws and regulations 
did not merit their entire approval. They might 
fairly try to have those laws altered without engaging 
in a civil war or emigrating if they did not succeed. 

But we must look at facts as they exist, and if the 
considerations just detailed have any merit it is 
evident their weight is not appreciated by all. For 
some men do unquestionably leave the Church whom 
it would be creditable to retain; many men refrain 
from joining it whom it would be very creditable to 
receive ; and very many useful, laborious, and excel- 
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lent men who, fortunately for the Church, remain at 
their posts in the ministry, can only lull their scruples 
without ever being able to get rid of them — ^they 
always feel the weight of their burden though they 
resolve not to desert their work. Now if we leave 
speaking of the two former classes, though it is lament- 
able that the Church should be deprived of their 
services, yet we may well ask ourselves if it is advisable 
or profitable that the minds of the good men in the 
last category should be kept continually in a state of 
disquiet by internal questionings, and the unfeeling 
taunts of adversaries without ? Is such a state of things 
a necessary evil ? Is it not possible, without under- 
mining any of the fundamental principles of the Church, 
to achieve such moderate alteration as may beneficially 
enlarge its pale and remove the bonds which are 
galling to some of its faithful servants ? Has it not 
become a duty to endeavour to do this, and ought fear 
of consequences to be allowed to prevent our making 
the attempt ? 

If there were some noble and venerable edifice that 
we should be grieved to see destroyed or even in the 
least degree injured, that we prized not only for its 
antiquity and beauty but for the blessed shelter it 
afibrded to ourselves and neighbours, and for some 
incalculable benefit that all might share who met 
within its walls, would it not be an act of good taste 
and proper feeling, as well as of real charity, to clear 
away from before its portals any stones that incumbered 
its approaches and served as stumbling-blocks to those 
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who but for them would gain the entrance ? Would it 
not be a sign of reverential regard to remove any 
unnecessary load from its superstructure which tended 
to weaken it rather than to contribute to its strength ? 
Would it not show good judgment to take down some 
partition wall raised for a temporary object, but now 
found to interfere with its unity of design and to 
intercept a general view of its noble proportions, and 
unpleasantly to separate the assembly within into 
distinct bodies ? Could not all this be done in a loving 
and tender spirit for the sake of preservation and not 
of demolition ? 

Though I have stated that the alterations that could 
be reasonably wished for are few in number, yet a short 
paper like the present is not the place for entering into 
a detail of them. But there is one thing that I cannot 
entirely refrain from noticing here. It has surprised 
me greatly that no efficient steps should have been yet 
taken fowards procuring the alteration of an expression 
or two in the Order for the Burial of the Dead. That 
Service I look on as one of perfect beauty. But can 
any one honestly deny that a few words it contains are 
painfully inappropriate in many cases in which it is 
used ? Most officiating clergymen may succeed even 
in extreme instances in giving to such passages a sense 
in their own minds which they are far from bearing 
ostensibly, else they could not, as truthful and Christian 
men^ pronounce them as indiscriminately as they do ; 
and it is a very remarkable thing that at clerical meet- 
ings where the subject is discussed, a resolution of 
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acquiesence in things as they are is usually arrived at 
It was stated^ too, on the very highest authority in the 
House of Lords last summer,* that ^^ probably four-fifths 
of the Clergy are satisfied with the Burial Service as 
it is." If we may, then, dismiss the case of the re- 
maining one-fifth of the whole body of English Clergy 
as an infinitesimal number whose scruples are not 
worth troubling ourselves about — ^if we find no cause 
for making alterations for the sake of relieving the con- 
sciences of officiating Ministers, inasmuch as they do 
not seem to feel the injury — ^yet it becomes a serious 
questioi^ whether some change ought not to be made 
for the sake of the people in attendance at funerals. 
For according to the ordinary meaning of words the 
common folk at least must understand the Minister to 
state his iSolemn belief that the deceased has *' gone to 
heaven." What other meaning can they attach to his 
words when they hear him, after invoking *' The most 
holy, most mighty Lord, who knoweth the secrets of our 
hearts," affirm that ^^ it hath pleased Him of His great 
mercy to take unto Himself the soul of the dear brother 
here departed," and proceed to give hearty thanks to 
God ''for that it hath pleased Him to deliver our 
brother out of the miseries of this sinful world?" Yet 
perhaps the same clergyman has been telling the same 
people Sunday after Sunday that there are only two 
roads for their choice, one leading to heaven the other 
to hell — that there is no middle way — that there are 
oidy two classes of persons in God's sight, the con- 
verted and the unconverted — that being baptised in 
• Session of 1864. 
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infancy^ leading a commonly honest life^ abstaining 
from gross sins^ attending church and even partaking 
of the Holy Communion, cannot any of them, or all 
together, avail to save their souls without some- 
thing else which he preaches to them. On every 
recurrence, then, of ^ equivocal or it may be glaringly 
bad case, how can the flock be prevented from thinking 
there must be a fallacy somewhere — that either in the 
church or in the churchyard what their Pastor says is 
not true ? Why should they not be expected to decide 
in the way most assuring to themselves as to which 
statement they should accept ? Will not most of them 
say that they shall certainly be well enough at the end, 
because they are at least as good as the poor fellow just 
buried? Studious persons who have taken pains to 
look into the history of the Prayer Book may know how 
certain expressions came to be used, and what the real 
intentions of the Church originally were with respect 
to the employment of the Burial Service. But a know- 
ledge of circumstances that existed hundreds of years 
ago can never justify the continuance of practices and 
language, however well adapted to ancient conditions, 
if they are questionable, and often false, now that those 
old things havs passed away. There are such things 
as legal fictions, but we are progressively abolishing 
even them. Let not our clergy show a blinder love 
for the obsolete than our lawyers do. For fictions must 
not be allowed in a matter so serious as religion. And 
it avails nothing to say that if discipline were restored 
the Burial Service would be all right, for there is no 
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chance, even the most remote, of discipline ever being 
restored in the sense indicated. And far be it from 
any friend of the Cburcli to wish to throw on the 
Clergy the awful responsibility, which would be as 
intolerable for themselves as for the people, of passing 
judgment on the eternal state of any man who has gone 
before the Supreme Judge of all. No clergyman 
should have the power of making the slightest difference 
in the Service over the bodies of any persons that he 
might reasonably believe had received any form of 
Christian Baptism. But I should like to see the General 
Service slightly altered, so that the strongest declara- 
tions might be made respecting the certain happiness 
of those who have died in the Lord, and the most 
hearty thankfulness expressed for their blessedness, but 
so that no opinion or appearance of opinion should be 
passed officially respecting the state of the individual 
deceased. There will be quite as much consolation as 
at present for mourners who have real grounds for 
taking it. But even if not, we must recollect that 
Christianity always places the eternal above the temporal 
joy; and that however we might like to comfort others, 
it should neither be done by the sacrifice of truth and a 
weak desire to please men's feelings, nor at the expense 
of their most important interests hereafter. 

Another thing frequently discussed I cannot speak of 
in so conclusive a way. Complaints are occasionally 
made of the tiresome length of our regular Church 
Service on Sunday mornings; and perhaps in some 
instances a separation of the various parts, which were 
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not originally intended to be joined together, might be 
suitable for the poor or the weak who are unable to 
devote the time or attention demanded by a two hours' 
service. On the other hand, to take a very low ground, 
I think the custom of steady attendance in our long 
Services has not been without its beneficial effect on 
English character. Supposing even nothing better is 
gained, our very habit of remaining for two hours at 
stated times in a decorous posture and of listening 
without the outward betrayal of any desire of inter- 
ruption to the lengthened discourse of a man with 
whom one cannot always perfectly agree, must have its 
effect on habituating Englishmen to regularity, self- 
control, order and steadiness. And though every ser- 
mon may not be impressive, there are few indeed from 
which much good may not be extracted ; and the line 
upon line, precept upon precept, Sunday after Sunday, 
have their gradual influence on the general body of 
church-goers. We do not rush in excited crowds, as 
they do to a sermon on the Continent, only when some 
great intellectual treat is prepared. No doubt they 
have there an occasional banquet, but it may be hoped 
we flourish better in England with our homely and 
regular meals. It may be a question however, whether 
preaching might not here in some cases be made a dis- 
tinct study, an avocation entirely separate from the 
ordinary round of parochial duties and ministerial 
routine. 

I may remark in conclusion that it would be a 
humiliating and deplorable admission for our Church 
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to make before the world that a few alterations however 
desirable must not be had because the mere setting 
about them would necessarily occasion the display of 
bitterness and angry feeling amongst its chief men; 
yet the Church must either make some such excuse or 
else go on injuring the minds of many estimable ad- 
herents, and alienating many more who would be glad 
otherwise to be devoted members or faithful friends, I 
am certain that there is, after all, amongst the various 
parties whose principles seem at first sight so diame- 
trically opposite, a greater agreement than is generally 
imagined about the Way of Salvation. However they 
may dispute about words they all hold fast the Head. 
Whatever may be the form of the leaf or colour of the 
blossom, the fruit in either case proves that the tree is 
good. Whatever may be the names that men please to 
give them, whether they are called High or Low, ex- 
emplary and self-denying works prove the genuine 
faith of both, I cannot believe then that forbearance 
and concession are qualities or attainments impossible 
to the earnest Clergy. For both will be wanted. For- 
bearance to remind everyone that other good men may 
praise the very things that he wishes were diflFerent, and 
the spirit of concession to persuade every man not to 
force on his brethren in Christ declarations which can 
only be painfully y because if not unconscientiously, at 
least equivocally y made. There is so much the more 
reason for this concession, so much the less need of these 
collective declarations, because every clergyman has the 
acknowledged right of interpreting the doctrines of the 
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Church according to his own private sentiments^ I may 
ahnost say indiyidual propensities. In his preaching 
he may make what declarations he pleases^ provided 
they are not most plainly and diametrically opposed to 
what is found in the Prayer Book. No real friend of 
the Church desires to see it narrowed. All parties in 
it must wish for its aggrandisement. With a true and 
enlightened regard for the catholic objects for which it 
was founded^ many impediments to its expansion may 
be removed. 

This paper has treated of two important projects 
which I think are highly desirable. But it is said 
there are peculiar difficulties which would interfere 
with their accomplishment at the present moment. 
There may be. But there are also peculiar facilities 
which should induce us not to let present opportunities 
pass away. Not to repeat what has been hinted about 
the assistance that might now be rendered by criticism^ 
science and general knowledge, it may be said that 
there never was a period when so much attention was 
directed to the improvement, temporal, moral and 
spiritual, of mankind. There never was a time when 
religious matters excited so much earnest discussion. 
That some opposition should show itself cannot then be 
wondered at, but it may be confidently hoped there is 
more inquiry than unbelief. Men now want what is 
real and good. Excuses precisely similar to those 
made about the Revision of the English Bible and 
Prayer Book were honestly put forth with reference to 
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every proposed improvement which has been accom- 
plished of late years ; but all the predicted dangers have 
vanished into nothing, and we are reaping only the 
benefits, in the well-being, contentment and loyalty of 
our population. There never was a time in which 
peculiar difficulties did not exist to oppose the accom- 
plishment of every great and good work. But, as saith 
the Preacher, '^ He that observeth the wind shall not 
sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shalP not 
reap." 
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IV. 

THOUGHTS UNDER TEMPTATION TO 
DESPONDENCY. 

How many Christian persons there certainly are 
who from time to time pass through seasons of distress 
and doubt ! What numbers of good men find it hard 
to understand why God contends with them, and are 
completely foiled in their efforts to account to them- 
selves for their own troubles ! How overwhelmed they 
feel at times with the burden of their peculiar mis- 
fortunes! How depressed by a conviction of their 
own uselessness in the world, and of their utter 
inability to set even a few small matters right or to 
make people about them so much as admit that certain 
objectionable things require any remedy or reform 
whatever ! How often they see their wishes and aims 
perseveringly misrepresented (so at least they think), 
and their exertions counteracted! There are sad 
moments when it seems to them that all the foundations 
of the earth are out of course. Disappointment has 
made their perceptions gloomy for a time. There are 
periods when they can look on things only from the 
dismal point of view to which they have been forced 
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to retreat ; and then they would fain persuade them- 
selves that modesty always meets with neglect, delicacy 
with blank inattention, that earnestness only excites 
derision, and that to be persevering is but to be 
reckoned very troublesome. Happy those to whom 
temperament or circumstances accord immunity from 
seasons of such gloom and misery ! But as for the 
good man who tastes the bitterness of these things, to 
what can he look for comfort ? Hurt by the loss of 
self-respect, uneasy in mind, perhaps weary in body 
and suffering from outward troubles or losses, vexed, 
too, because he cannot induce his friends to join him 
in opposing evils which he fancies their concurrence 
might help him to overcome, cast down and all but 
destroyed, he vainly remembers days of old, when in 
misfortunes and pains he could say, ** All these things 
are working for my good." He thinks perhaps with 
fond regret of times that are past, of trust and con- 
fidence which he feels convinced can never return; 
times in which, whilst even under scorn and rebuke, 
his eye could pour out its tears unto God ; in which, 
though greatly distressed, he could still, like David, 
encourage himself in the Lord. But now (a heavy 
addition to his burdens), seduced perhaps by the 
subtilties of philosophy, falsely so called, or bewitched 
like the foolish Galatians, he has been sorely tempted 
to leave the simplicity of the Gospel, to question the 
stability of the foundation on which he used to think 
himself securely established. In his weakness he 
wearies himself with efforts to justify the ways of 
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God to man. He is foiled sometimes by the diffi- 
culty of reconciling what he believes to be the truth of 
Scripture with what he thinks he plainly reads in 
the book of nature or hears in the voice of his- 
tory. Uncertain about the way of safety, and with 
sight dimmed by doubt, he can see no hills to which 
he may lift up his eyes for help. He cannot warm 
himself with the sparks that he had kindled. ' He 
begins to wish that he could cancel all that he 
had ever done. Or, as to begin life again were impos- 
sible, he longs to be carried to some distant part where 
none had ever known him, where he might go quietly 
along with the stream on the tranquil waters of ease, 
where no one should induce him to wage an unequal 
war with what he calls prejudice and obstinacy ; where, 
as he knows that freedom from pain is positive happi- 
ness to those who have been under torture, he would 
gladly content himself with the negative enjoyment of 
being unnoticed to the end of his days, and abandon 
all remote chances of honourable reputation, for the 
sake of the quietude which can fall to the lot only of 
the unobserved. Unavailing, futile wishes ! No wings 
of a dove may be given to hasten his escape from the 
stormy wind and tempest. His work is in this world, 
and here he must stop and bravely do it. It is not 
yet for him to fly away and be at rest. He knows this 
perhaps and struggles on. But he feels that he is 
vainly toiling through a sea of difficulties. Powerless 
against the breaking surge and blinding storm, small 
hope he has of hearing the winds and the waves re- 
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buked. He can but very faintly recognise the voice 
of One whose way is in the sea and whose path is in 
the great waters, saying, " Come !" but he feels that 
he could no more advance towards Him across such 
deep waves as those which open in dismal blackness at 
his feet, than the terrified Peter unassisted by the 
Almighty arm could walk on the water to go to Jesus. 
His faith is nearly failing, he almost wavers, he fears 
that he shall really now begin to sink. 

Thus it is with the poor troubled man who takes 
counsel in his soul. He has sorrow in his heart daily. 
But must the enemy always triumph over him ? Can 
his eyes never be lightened again lest he sleep the 
sleep of death ? 

How apt we are, even as mere spectators, in the 
height of some fearful storm, when the waters are 
being poured out as if the windows of heaven were 
opened and the blast of the tempest is bending or even 
breaking the trees of the field — how apt we are to fancy 
that the mischief which such rain and wind are doing 
must be irreparable ! How we think of the good soil 
that is being washed oflf the hills and carried away 
uselessly to the ocean by the torrents that are hurrying 
on to find their level there, of the plains that are being 
covered with the drowning floods, of the ships that are 
being dashed on to the rocky coasts or stranded on the 
intervening shoals ! It is difficult then to avoid asking 
ourselves if it can ever again be worth the husband- 
man's time and labour to cast his good seed on those 
now impoverished slopes, or to cultivate those swampy 
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flats? Will anyone be found to assure the safety 
of another cargo across the dangerous sea? Will 
a sailor ever again risk his life in serving in a ship 
that must be exposed to its storms ? Such questions 
may have passed through our minds whilst the tempest 
was bewildering us, but facts have soon proved how 
futile they were. Many more vessels have ridden out 
the gale or found a port of safety than those that have 
perished. The business of the farmer, the adventurer 
and the mariner are not put a stop to. They all per- 
severe. The sailor who has just escaped with bare life 
immediately seeks an engagement in another ship. The 
imderwriter finds that his calculations come right on 
the average, and that his gains exceed his losses. In a 
few days or even hours the sea is covered again with 
sunbeams and sails, and the next time we visit its 
shores we may see in the offing the great low black 
steamers steadily dividing the waters, leaving each 
astern its league of smoke, a not unsightly distant 
horizontal cloud poised in the breezeless sky. And in 
a few weeks all traces of the storm in the country will 
be covered over. We may soon find the hill green 
with promise again, and the plain yellow with the 
riches of abundant crops. 

So also for the desponding man. If he can but 
maintain his integrity, he may yet again find cause to 
sing unto the Lord. Let him but try to hold fast the 
beginning of his confidence steadfast to the end, and 
though he has suffered damage he may discover how he 
may. repair it or endure it ; though he is in a great 
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straight he may after some patience see a way of escape. 
A man may find the world too much for him, but he 
may nevertheless overcome it. How ? By attending 
to what St. John says in his Epistle, ^' Who is he that 
overcometh the world but he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God ?" 

As a general thing, the Epistle of John, and parts 
also of his reports of Our Lord's discourses,' are strange 
and abrupt to many ears. There is a want of sequence 
and pertinence, apparently, which renders them some- 
what difficult. His Epistles especially have a sort of 
unattractiveness to those who love a continuous flow 
of ideas or a lucidly put argument. They contain no 
poetic melody or triumphant reasoning like the re- 
nowned thirteenth and fifteenth of 1st Corinthians, or 
parts of the noble Epistle to the' Hebrews. And yet 
t^e Bible of many a simple-minded and of many an 
experienced Christian opens almost spontaneously at 
the Gospel or Epistle of St. John. In natural things 
we often grow fondest of that which is not at first 
sweet to our taste, and the strongest and most cul- 
tured mind may have humble perseverance well re- 
warded in digesting the writings of the beloved Apos- 
tle. In the very text just quoted the necessary con- 
nection is not at first obvious between overcoming the 
world and believing in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Yet here the desponding man finds an offer, as it were, 
of the very thing wanted, and he has no right to 
despair till he has made an honest trial of it. 

The fact is, man can have no good, sure hope, no 
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solid comfort whatever, apart from the Gospel ; and the 
Gospel has no vitality apart from the Divinity of Our 
Lord. St. John's words may be better understood 
when we reflect that it is of the first importance for 
men who wish for some benefit, to have the power of 
answering in the affirmative when the question is put 
by one who proposes to confer the desired good, 
*' Believe ye that I am able to do this ? " Who but 
they that would reply, '^Yea, Lord," to such a 
question from Christ can be expected to overcome 
their troubles and fight successfully with their diffi- 
culties in the certain hope of final deliverance ? Now, 
St. John has a persistent plan in his writings, and gives 
us no room to doubt of the power of the Saviour, for 
his Gospel states very clearly the oneness of Christ with 
the Almighty Father. He tells us in the plainest way 
** The Word was God." As errors had arisen before 
his Gospel appeared, he took care that it should contain 
the most explicit assertions of Christ's Divinity. But 
the other and earlier written Gospels abound also in 
proofs, though not in direct statements, of the same 
thing. There are parts of the first chapters of St. 
Matthew and of St. Luke from which I think no other 
conclusion can be drawn; but without stopping to 
teamine them, we may pass on to notice some of the 
sayings of Christ Himself Take for instance those 
gracious words which ever since they were uttered 
have been the solace of some troubled disciples, and are 
indeed most peculiarly adapted for the comfort of the 
anxious and desponding man, " Come unto Me all ye 
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that labour and are heavy laden and I will give you rest." 
How could the very greatest of mere men have said this ? 
How would it sound from the mouth of David, Elijah, 
Isaiah, Daniel or Paul ? Which of them would have 
had the presumption to utter such words ? And re- 
mark that Christ in His teaching says not, ^* Thus 
saith the Lord." Meek and lowly as he was, yet when 
He taught He showed ihat He was One "having 
authority" to give laws in His own Name. He bound 
His disciples and the world with the words, " I say 
unto you." What prophet or mere righteous man 
could ever have said, " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together!" 
What possible object could anyone not qualified by 
infinite atoning merit and by the Godlike possession of 
life in Himself have in saying, *^ Take, eat, this is my 
body," ^^ Drink ye all of this, for this is my blood," 
^^ Lo, I am with you unto the end of the world," And 
even in St. John's Gospel we find also such incidental 
and apparently undesigned proofs, ^^ The water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life," ^^ I am that bread of life," 
" I will raise him up at the last day," " If any man 
thirst let him come unto Me and drink." 

Not only because we read it in the Scriptures of 
truth, or because St. John says it, but as a self-evident 
thing, we know that we must be without solid com- 
fort and overcoming strength unless we believe that 
Christ, who spoke such words, is the Son of God. For 
if He did not proceed from God, it is evident that He 
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spoke not the truth ; we cannot now look to him as a 
present Help, we cannot trust in Him as a prevailing 
Intercessor ; there is nothing to prevent our being over- 
come with the attractions or miseries of the world. 
Finite and fleeting they both are, but both are too 
strong for the weakened forces of fallen man's unaided 
resistance. 

But the perplexed, disconsolate man may say, '^ It 
is my earnest wish to be able to admit all this; you 
have mentioned the very things I should be rejoiced to 
believe. But I feel hindered ; for your proofs all come 
from Scripture, and I find many parts in the Bible 
which I cannot understand : indeed Scripture seems in 
some places to contradict itself; and then too the Book 
of Nature and what you call the Book of God do not 
always agree, so that I do not see how the Bible can 
have come from an Omniscient God, from the Almighty 
Creator of all things." Such objections are in the 
mouths of some now, and are doubtless in the minds of 
many more. To part of them it is a suflScient answer 
that it is not to be expected that in our present state of 
being we should understand all mysteries and know the 
deep things of God. If the Scriptures were always on 
a level with our limited comprehensions we should 
hardly look upon them as a revelation from the Most 
High. But this consideration, important as it is, and 
too frequently overlooked perhaps, will not entirely 
meet the case, for it will hardly dispose of apparent 
self-contradictions. The answer may be allowed its 
full weight as far as applicable, but there will yet remain 

N 
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parts of the Bible which can be pointed out as things 
which cause honesty serious and too often fatal doubts 
to many an anxious mind. 

Such doubts ought to be judiciously treated and 
candidly met. But can any one who uses his means of 
observation and exercises his judgment say that they 
are so treated and met on the part of some who 
come noisily forward to defend the truth of Scripture ? 
Is it not obvious that when an answer is not to the 
point, or is not perfectly open, it only increases a doubt ? 
A man who resolutely shuts his eyes to any particular 
set of facts can hardly be expected to command the 
confidence of another who thinks he has reason to be 
convinced of their truth and significancy. It may be 
too true that some who make it their business to study 
nature are apt to make light of the Holy Scriptures ; 
but I fear it is equally true that many who make it 
their business to study the Holy Scriptures, and whose 
ofiice it is to explain them, shut their eyes too much to 
things they might clearly read in the Book of Nature. 
Is there but one channel that God has chosen for the 
display of his power and attributes ? Has He not in 
fact been pleased to make a double revelation of Him- 
self, one by His holy Prophets and the writers of the 
Scriptures, the other by His wonderful works in 
creation? Can we possibly have an adequate degree 
of the knowledge of Him without using our opporr 
tunities of studying loth these revelations ? By re- 
garding only one and declining to look into the other, 
we may form not only erroneous but injurious ideas of 
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God. Beyond question the Scriptures tell us that 
which it is most important for us to know — the love of 
God to man manifested through His Son. But if there 
are two revelations, or rather two means of revelation, 
must not that by nature be in these days the more per- 
fect of the two ? This may seem a startling question, but 
it must be remembered I am not speaking of these 
revelations as they come direct from God Himself, 
but as they are now presented to us. We may see 
nature absolutely in the condition in which it 
pleased the Creator to make it, or affected only 
by His divine decrees or the laws which His wis- 
dom gave for its regulation or for its adaptation to 
our use in the present day. We may examine it in 
conditions which the puny powers of man could never 
affect in the minutest degree. And its records, though 
sometimes hard to decipher, when ascertained are 
sure. They come to us transcribed by no hands liable 
to error or misguidance. Whilst, quite differently from 
this, the Scriptures reach us through a human and 
therefore an imperfect medium. Each part of them, as 
it came from God's inspiration, was moulded by the men 
through whose hands it passed, into a shape suited 
•more especially for the people of their own locality 
and their own age, for people whose habits we know 
but little about, and with whose ideas we have now 
little in common. There are things in Scripture, as 
well as in nature, hard to be understood. Yet if we 
will view its general scope even from its earliest records 
we may from Scripture learn lessons uniform from 
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first to last on communion with God, submission to 
His will, faith, hope and obedience ; which were saving 
and necessary truths in old times, as they will be to the 
end. What must have been the fittest vehicle in the 
earlier period of human existence for the conveyance of 
those divine lessons, it cannot possibly be for us now to 
decide ; and if the truths of nature, now gradually and 
surely coming to light, make it absolutely necessary for 
us to refer more of these early sacred teachings to symbol 
than we used to do, or are even now willing to do, we 
must submit, and must beware of contending for their 
literal exactness against indisputable evidence, lest haply 
in so doing we be found to fight even against God, who 
both ordained the course of nature and formed the 
mind of man. It is an unworthy thing to oppose well- 
ascertained truths because they present in some things 
an idea of the Almighty differing from the conception 
we had been fondly accustoming our minds to cherish 
before. The adjustment of the bearings of the two 
Revelations, the one to the other (by Scripture and by 
nature), may be the laborious work designed by Provi- 
dence for this age. It will certainly be a difficult and 
trying work, for there is much of former carelessness 
and error to be rectified and atoned for. Let us set 
about it with faith, and it may please God to lessen our 
despondency and bring us well out of the trial. 
The next generation, if not our own, may reap the 
benefit of our struggles. If we consider how often 
nature is referred to in Scripture, and even displayed 
to us as a means of increasing our knowledge of God, 
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we shall hardly be inclined to thwart the work of those 
men who, by its diligent examination, are interpret- 
ing to us the records of the Universe. Judging by an 
example set by St. Paul, we might almost go so far as 
to think that a proper way of commencing to preach 
the Gospel to the idolatrous heathen may be by direct- 
ing them to learn of God by noting the operation of 
His hands in the course of nature. Yet it behoves us 
to be humble and to avoid rashness and precipitancy ; 
for the facts of natural history and physics are by no 
means clearly ascertained ; and men of science, though 
they go on correcting some mistakes almost as old as the 
human mind, go on also making fresh ones themselves. 
They, as well as theologians, have their disputes. 

I think the mischievous error of many good people of 
the present day consists in their saying, ** Give up any 
one point stated in the Bible " (however disconnected it 
may be with Christian doctrine or the rules of Christian 
practice) ^^ and you give up all — hold all these things 
which we call truths of the Bible or you abandon the 
faith of Christ." This is a fearful thing to say, because 
some men are too ready for an excuse to give up religion ; 
and others, to whom Christ's religion is a very precious 
thing, and who feel that they should be nothing with- 
out it, are made disconsolate. Must we abandon our 
hope of eternal life if we find that in some things the 
teaching of the Book of Naturg is entirely and irrecon- 
cileably contrary to what we have been accustomed to 
accept as the teaching of the Scriptures ? Ought we 
not rather to take comfort by concluding that either we 
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have mistaken^ in the latter, figures for facts ; or that we 
do not rightly distinguish God's message from the 
medium by which it was conveyed ; or that we do not 
correctly appreciate the scope of ancient phraseology 
and modes of thought and expression ; or that even 
where the writers did intend to communicate real 
facts (I do not say to teach principles or doctrines) 
they may as human and therefore imperfect creatures 
have fallen into some errors of statement? With 
respect to the great saving truths of our religion, the 
mysteries of redemption and the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life, the Gospel trumpet gives us no uncertain 
sound. I feel very sure "that the inspiration communi- 
cated by the Holy Spirit to the sacred writers was very 
highly above the inspiration said to be vouchsafed to 
good or eminent men in general, both in quality and 
degree, as much sto as the power of predicting very 
distant events exceeds sagacity, and as the Apostles' 
gift of working miracles exceeds the greatest power 
that man can of himself exercise over nature. But 
even the highest gifts of inspiration do not seem to have 
neutralised human infirmity. Peter, some time after 
the most memorable of all Pentecosts, ^' dissembled " 
so as to carry away even Barnabas on a most important 
point. St. Paul admits that his fellow-preachers and 
himself were ^^ earthen vessels;" and thdugh he un- 
questionably claims the attention and obedience of the 
Churches as due to his authority as an Apostle, yet his 
Epistles do not by any means always indicate a super- 
natural certainty as to facts, St. John speaks of an 
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unction from the Holy One and a knowledge of all 
things; but these, he said, were shared by those to 
whom he wrote ; and yet his own Epistles prove that the 
early Christians were subject to very serious errors. 
And he himself seems to have demanded attention and 
belief scarcely so much on the ground of superhuman 
infallibility as of his own actual opportunities of direct 
knowledge — ^because his eyes had seen and his hands 
had handled the Word of Life — because, having per- 
sonally witnessed that of which he bore record, his 
testimony was in the ordinary course of things unex- 
ceptionable. 

It is evident from the quotation by the Evangelists 
and Apostles from the ancient Scriptures that the 
inspired Christian writers had no unreasonable respect 
for the letter of the Old Testament. It is well known 
that some of their quotations do not agree precisely 
with either the Hebrew text or the Septuagint — others 
agree with the Septuagint in cases where it differs more 
or less from the Hebrew, and vice ver$d. But how 
could this have happened if both the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and the New Testament were verbally inspired ? 
No one willnow credit the old myth of the inspiration 
of the Septuagint, I suppose. Yet the New Testament 
writers quoted from it rather than from the Hebrew 
original whenever it suited their purpose better. This 
conduct needs no excuse; they very rationally em- 
ployed the Septuagint version so often as the only form 
in which the Scriptures were known at all to the Gen- 
tiles, and that in which they were best known to 
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many of the Jews, particularly to such of them as 
dwelt in strange lands. But the mere fact of the 
Apostles having stamped with their authorisation those 
and other deviations, slight as they might be, goes far 
to prove that they were not so scrupulous about words 
and phrases as they must have been had they believed 
in direct verbal inspiration. Of course they possessed 
an authority in such matters which no one now can 
pretend to, but not even in their times could it 
be possible that one infallible authority could differ 
from another equally infallible. Are we not forced 
therefore from these considerations to conclude that we 
cannot refer precise words and phrases in the Bible to 
infallible authority at all ? I write this with a wish the 
very reverse to that of disparaging the sacred volume. 
Would that we understood it better than we do, for 
then we should be the more able to apply its divinely 
given instructions and examples to ourselves. 

And it may not be altogether foreign to the design 
of this paper to observe that though it is impossible 
for us to be sufficiently sensible of the inestimable value 
of the precious gift that God has made to us in the 
Scriptures, it must be remembered that the advantage 
now generally enjoyed by our population of being at 
all times able to read them is comparatively quite a 
modern one. It did not always please God that the 
members of His Church in this or any land should have 
the means of personally resorting to the Bible when- 
ever requiring instruction, comfort and guidance. And 
yet it would be a dreadful thing to say that no spiritual 
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life existed for many ages after Christy except amongst 
those who had wealth enough to possess copies of the 
Scriptures and erudition enough to decipher them. 
The learned and successful labours of our translators, 
of which cheap printing gives us the full benefit, have 
placed in our own hands peculiar privileges; but it 
may be useful at times to imagine things we can never 
realise — the position of the good men of former days 
who were without them. An inconsiderate habit 
leads us who have been used to them from infancy 
to regard them as matters of course, as much so 
as the air we breathe and the water we drink, 
and we are too apt to fancy even that the Church 
under the Old Covenant, as well as the whole of Chris- 
tendom at all times, enjoyed them also. Certainly 
under the Old Dispensation the inaccessibility of the 
Scriptures, such as they were, must have been very 
great indeed. I suppose that for many ages, practically, 
as to the mass of the people. Scripture did not exist. We 
mtist remember that up to the times of the later 
Jewish Kings it is evident that scarcely any of it 
could have been written beyond the books of Moses 
and Joshua, and perhaps Judges ; and that even those 
parts should have been in the hands of the general 
body of the people, no one I imagine who reflects 
at all can possibly believe. There was a provision that 
the King should take steps to be well acquainted with 
the contents of the book of the law ; but even this 
ordinance seems to have been entirely neglected, and 
from the excitement felt in the time of Josiah at the 
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finding of the " Book of the Law of the Lord given by 
Moses," and the surprise occasioned by its contents^ 
we are led to conjecture that the writings of Moses 
themselves may have been lost for centuries before that 
providential discovery. But I do not by any means 
believe that for all that time the people had been 
without the '' Word of God." For the Word of God 
is never bound. In those days when no one thought 
that Divine communication consisted in the transcrip- 
tion of certain histories and letters, God left not Him- 
self without witness, but kept alive the knowledge and 
sense of religion, in measure by the ordinances of the 
Tabernacle and Temple, and the instructions of the 
Priests and Levites, but most emphatically by prophetic 
vision, and inspiration of the orders of Seers and Pro- 
phets who, either directly or by intermediate agency of 
the Colleges of the Prophets, communicated the ^' Word 
of God " to the people. Though the times were times 
of ignorance, though the place was dark, yet ^^ the 
^ord " of prophecy could and did shine, even then and 
there. And I must repeat my opinion, which I think 
any one may say is well founded who will examine 
the Old Testament, that certainly at least up to a very 
late date the expression in the Bible *^ the Word of 
God " does not mean the histories of Moses and annals 
of the House of Israel, but communications &om above 
by vision or divine inspiration direct to Prophets and 
Seers. Such inspiration David knew something of in 
his own personal experience. How sorry then was 
I once to hear the discourse of an earnest and faithful 
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clergyman^ on Psalm cxix. 140, who thought he had 
demonstrated the truth of every syllable of our Bible 
by showing how David said " Thy word is tried to the 
uttermost" (marg. and Prayer Book v.) ; '^ therefore Thy 
servant loveth it !" Great reason indeed had David 
for loving it, a selfish man might say ; for all the word 
of the Lord spoken of him in his younger days by the 
mouth of the prophet Samuel did surely come to pass ; 
yet we should remember that when it came to him by 
the mouth of Nathan in a way by no means pleasing to 
the flesh, he could still with reverent submission wel- 
come it in the spirit of a royal descendant, who said to 
Isaiah, ^^ Good is the word of the Lord which thou 
hast spoken," and of his Son and his Lord, who said, 
" Not my will but Thine be done." 

With especial reference to the few immediately fore- 
going sentences, I may remark parenthetically that it 
may be a relief to some unduly burdened and anxious 
minds to reflect that great allowance may be made for 
many of the obnoxious peculiarities of the Middle Ages 
and some which still distinguish Romanism, when we 
think of the disadvantages the Christian hierarchy 
laboured under between the days of the Apostles or 
their next successors, and the times when the Scriptures 
began to become accessible. What shifts men must 
have been put to in their efforts to impress on the 
people the doctrines, facts, mysteries and the awful 
and paramount importance of the Christian system! 
Can we wonder if they scrupled not to do this through 
the eyes as well as the ears of the uneducated multi- 
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tude ? Whilst we lament the abuses that resulted, it is 
consoling to admit that much real and it may be trusted 
eternal good was achieved. For it cannot be denied 
that in the Dark Ages there was such a thing as faith. 
Christianity was not in its perfection certainly ; but it 
had its influence on the nations which called them- 
selves by its name, and it exercised a perfectly trans- 
forming power on some individuals whose characters 
are recorded as bright examples even to this day. We 
see nothing in the Papacy now but its deathlike im- 
potency for good and its miserable mischief-making 
through its very decay and corruption. No wonder then 
that we think only of the inherent vices of its consti- 
tution. Yet history tells us that there have been times 
when it was the promoter of civilisation, and the autho- 
ritative restrainer of tyrants. It is true that the symbol- 
ism that did its rough work in the Middle Ages is not 
wanted in the presence of the Scriptures. But it is 
almost as difficult to get men to change their ceremo- 
nials of religion as their religion itself, their mode of 
worship as their object of worship. We do not use 
Government compulsion now-a-days in religious matters, 
so we must still exercise some patience and forbearance, 
and we cannot expect any great change to bp unat- 
tended with troubles. Yet it is to be hoped, that 
though in some few notable cases there has been an unac- 
countable retrogression, progress is being made. The 
wonderful multiplication of Bibles and astonishing 
increase in their circulation will, in time, have the 
effect, under God's good providence, of disabusing men 
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of the errors of superstition, and of relieving them 
from enthralling spiritual tyranny. 

But— to return to our more immediate subject — I 
must observe that it is often said with great appearance 
of force in support of the literal accuracy and truth of 
every part of the Bible, " If every chapter, evety verse, 
even every word be not absolutely true and certain, 
where are our doubts to stop ? If we hesitate about 
one thing we may about ' another ; and so go on till 
nothing sure is left us. Unless we take our stand on 
the assertion that Scripture contains nothing that is 
not an authoritative revelation from Divine and infal- 
lible truth, we may, go on getting rid of it bit by bit till 
the whole becomes frittered away, till there is no autho- 
rity left in the "Word of God." But we need not be 
careful to answer in this matter. It would be pre- 
sumptuous so to do. It is not for us, happily, to 
regulate the methods by which eternal truth should be 
communicated to mankind. We may have had our 
ideas about them, but God's thoughts are not our 
thoughts. We might have expected and preferred 
that Divine truth should have been stated nakedly and 
dogmatically — that, as it were, God should have Him- 
self drawn up our creeds for us — that the writers of 
Scripture, instead of being allowed to express them- 
selves in the way most useful to those whom they 
addressed, should have been forced to use terms that 
would square accurately with all the facts of history 
and the discoveries of modern science. But if it does 
not appear that God has so willed, we must thankfully 
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take his good gifts as He pleases to send them. We 
might wish that the earth should always bring forth 
our food spontaneously without requiring the sweat of 
our face for its cultivation, or that nothing but the pre- 
cious wheat should be allowed to spring up when we 
know that good seed has been sown in our fields. But 
bodily labour is not only necessary for man's support 
but good for his health, and it is good for him also to 
search the Scriptures. If he does so with an honest 
and good heart he will find a sufficient answer to the 
great question, ^* What is truth ?" enough I mean to 
regulate his life here and lead him to peace hereafter. 
He will find more than mere mortal powers could have 
originated. Without perplexing himself with details 
he may be perfectly sure of the great facts of the 
Gospels and the intention of the sayings of Our Lord. 
For instance he may be certain that, on occasion of a 
visit to Jericho, Our compassionate Saviour gave sight 
to a blind man ; and though the well-attested fact had 
been represented to St. Mark as occurring when Christ 
was leaving the City, and to St. Luke as when He was 
entering it, there can be no doubt about the encourage- 
ment the incident affords to persevering importunate 
prayer and earnest faith. The truth of the event 
itself and the lessons to be learnt therefrom depend not 
on the possibility of reconciling the impressions of 
informants as to minor details which are perfectly 
unimportant except as proving independence of testi- 
mony, 

I fear indeed that those excellent men who assert 
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the plenary and verbal inspiration* of the Holy Scrip- 
tures do cause many weak brethren to offend. How 
painful it must be to them when discrepancies, and 
things contrary to nature, and things that no arguments 

* I find on looking over these papers that, in the order they happen 
to have taken, this is the first occasion on which the ahove term ooenrsin 
this hook. I think therefore it may he as well to make some explanation 
here, thongh at the risk of ohtrudiog too lengthy a note. The form in 
question has now acquired a conventionid sense and become a sort of 
party watchword, and I employ it not because I Uke it, but because it is 
a recognised one. For myself, I should be very sorry to say that I doubt 
plenary inspiration, but I do doubt what is conventionally meant by the 
words. I believe in it as far as I am convinced that the sacred writers 
were aoJkUif inspired by God, that the Scriptures which came from under 
their hands were, are, and will be to the end of the present dispensation, 
^^ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, fbr oorreeiion, for itutruction in 
righteoutneze** Thoroughly accepting this formula of St. Paul's, I 
would with humble and implicit reliance place my dependance on them 
fbr those stated objects. By what tribunal am I judged if I decline to 
join those who foist in a supplement to the Apostle's list P — if I cannot 
find that on maitera of natural science and strictly human affairs, 
things out of the Apostle's category, Scripture or reason calls on me to 
believe that the persons rendered subject to inspiration, mere mortal 
men, expressed themselves with precision, . or did more than reflect the 
ideas, often imperfect and mistaken, of their own age ? And when I say 
I believe " the Scriptures " to be subservient to the grand purposes speci- 
fied by the Apostle, I mean "the Bible" generally as we have it now, 
though that, I admit, is going a great deal further than St. Paul did. . 
But I insert the word " generally," because I cannot find that it has 
pleased GK>d ever to give us such a degree of certainty about the whole 
as we might have if He had sent an Angel to come to us visibly from 
heaven with a perfect copy in his hands, saying ** This is the Word of 
God — every part of all the writings thus bound up together is the Word 
of 0od — no other writings whatever contain the Word of Gk)d." Yet 
a large party calls on us to look on the Bible exactly as we should if we 
knew that a holy angel had made this announcement. But it is the 
Church — the Church which is simply a collection of individual believers, 
a ** congregation of faithful men" liable to err, as our article admits — 
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and bendings can cause to appear exact, are met with ! 
But what SL comfort it is to us to know that such things 
are due only to the fallible men whom God was pleased 

which has decided on the canonicity of the yarioos writings which com- 
pose the Scriptures. And the Charch*s decision I, as an individnal, 
suhmissively accept. I cannot however say that the Chnrch conld 
infallibly pronounce upon the inspiration of a hook, for then the Church 
must itself have been spedally inspired to do so ; and if so, at what par- 
ticular time wa^ the Church so inspired, and when did such inspiration 
cease P Most persons would think that, if vouchsafed at all, such a gift 
would have been in the highest perfection in the period nearest 
the lifetime of the Apostles ; but we find that in early times there 
Were doubts about Jude, 2nd Peter, &c., and that disputes among the 
Fathers about the Apocalypse had not ceased in the fourth century. Up to 
that date, too, the " Epistle of Barnabas " and at times the " Shepherd of 
Hermas " were occasionally jdned with the Scriptures. It may be useful 
to remember that even in modern times Luther rejected one of the 
epistles in the New Testament. But Bible Protestants will not make 
against the great Reformer, who based his system on the Scriptures, or 
agunst the Ancient Fathers, the terrible imputations which they are too 
ready to indulge in with respect to those who decline to join in their 
unqualified and unauthorised statements now. That there are interpo- 
lations here and there in our Bible, that there if a highly important 
passage appearing in the midst of one of the Epistles which is considered 
by almost all learned men to be spurious, who will deny ? And if one 
part is doubtful, why may not every part be subjected to sound and 
reverent examination ? Those amongst us, the generality of our popu- 
lation indeed, who have not the means of instituting such investigations, 
may well take the general consent of the holy and learned men who have 
done so ; and more, the lowliest among them may prove by their effects 
on his own heart and life, if he goes the right way to work, that the 
Scriptures are profitable for the purposes pointed out by St. Paul. But 
we are not without special advantages, even at this distance of time, for 
•examining the grounds on which the Church formed its decision. Such 
an examination will not destroy but render more reasonable the hope 
that is in us, and I believe will do more to establish it thau mere deda- 
matory assertions made by many with respect to the Bible, who could 
scarcely tell you how one of the books comprising it got there. 
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to charge with the writing of the Scriptures. It is 
impossible to impute to the Creator an ignorance of the 
nature of His own works. Yet is not this in effect 
done by those who would refer every word of Scripture 
to the actual dictation of God Himself? 

Though there are then a few things in the Bible 
which must be considered human errors, I would by no 
means overlook the fact that some anachronisms and 
-excrescences which seem at first to go against the 
-genuineness of certain narratives may be considered as 
not belonging to the original text, but as having become 
worked into some of the old manuscripts from marginal 
explanations. It may be added too that though it has 
been objected that some of the directions in Exodus 
and Leviticus, about the Tabernacle audits construction, 
ftimiture and utensils, were needlessly minute and 
undignified, unworthy of Divine Majesty to give, they 
were not in fact considered so by the people imme- 
diately interested in them — a nation in its childhood, a 
collection of ignorant men just emancipated from a 
degrading bondage, and accustomed to witness cere- 
monials of precision and observances of emblematical 
ritualism in Egypt. A father may kindly utter simple 
words to his little children at home, to please and suit 
their capacities, without ceasing to be the man fit to 
preside in wisdom at the solemn councils of princes. 
We may well conclude that if an express revelation from 
Heaven were necessary to civilised nations in the 
nineteenth century, it would give no fresh directions 
like those in the books of Moses. Indeed the Gospel 
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gave none like them so far back as eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

We may not now have the power of perfectly trans- 
lating into the plain unvarnished language of our 
modern European communities the symbolic pecu- 
liarities of the speech of the ancient East. We may not 
know what to take literally and what figuratively. 
But we may nevertheless appropriate to ourselves all 
the instructions, warnings and consolations to be found 
throughout even the earliest of the Sacred Books. We 
may not for instance know how to understand exactly 
the wrestling of the anxious Patriarch at Peniel, but 
many a Christian has been divinely encouraged by the 
record of its issue. In feet the story of the life of the 
wandering, the working, the disquieted, the persever- 
ing, the bereaved, the finally successful Jacob, seems 
to many a servant of God but an anticipated and em- 
bellished record of his own trials, deliverances, renewed 
anxieties, and preservation at the last. It is wonderful 
indeed how the same pure vein of truth may be traced 
in the sacred writings through the rich but varied 
strata deposited by so many diflferent ages. We who 
know that in Moses and all the prophets are contained 
the things concerning Christ, we who now possess this 
clue, may discover the golden thread unbroken from 
first to last in the hands of so many men opposed to us 
and even to each other in circumstances, peculiarities 
and times, though here and there it may seem to us 
rather entangled than unravelled by some of them in 
their '^ searchings " as to ^' what or what manner of time 
the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify.'* 
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How foolish to reject the momentous message of the 
Bible to us, a revelation of truths beyond man's dis- 
covery, because God has not revealed in it those things 
which it is not only labour but pleasure to us to find 
out for ourselves ; those things which man may himself 
hope to discover, as the truths of natural philosophy, 
or on which he may form a judgment of his own, as the 
facts of history. And when inaccuracies, misstatements 
and imperfections are found in the Scriptures, it must, 
I repeat, comfort a perplexed but faithful heart to 
attribute them to feeble and short-sighted man and not 
to the Omniscient and Almighty God. Each scripture 
writer faithftdly, according to his individual ability, 
delivered that which he had received of the Lord, but 
each certainly did so in his own way, after the manner 
of the men of his time. If an honoured friend sends 
us an important message by a person we know to be 
honest, we do not disbelieve it or refuse to act upon it 
because the messenger employed delivers it in some 
humble style of his own, perhaps with many peculi- 
arities and inelegances and even with some inaccuracies 
which we are sure could not proceed from our friend. 
And if the sender commissioned another messenger, 
because the first might fail to meet us, we should by no 
means withhold belief if some incidental details were 
reported rather differently by the two envoys, or if one 
laid greater stress on some parts of the message than 
the other did. A few trifling discrepancies would be 
rather expected than otherwise if the men differed from 
each other in character, education and manner of 

o2 
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speech. And this was certainly the case with the 
Prophets and Apostles whom God was pleased to 
commission for our instruction in His ways, and by 
whose hands came to us the glad message of eternal 
life. They were unlike each other in many things, but 
all were like us and each other in one respect, as all 
were men compassed with infirmity. 

Let us take warning by what is happening in some 
Eoman Catholic countries, where most educated and 
thoughtful men are rejecting revealed religion alto- 
gether, because its priests connect inseparably with it 
a number of puerilities and legends which no sensible 
person can credit. I will not for a moment call any of 
the instructive narratives of the Bible by such names, 
but I will say that some ministers of religion are too 
apt to insist on connecting with it a belief in things 
contrary to nature and science, and contradictory in 
themselves, and that the liability of men being thus 
made infidels is one of the dangers of our times. 

Some good men too, in trying to get over difficulties, 
use the rather loose expression, or something like it, 
that " Scripture was not intended to teach us science 
or history." If they would say that God does not 
teach these things by Scripture, I should entirely agree 
with them. But that some of the writers of the Bible 
did intend to teach them seems to me perfectly evident. 
How can we read the earlier chapters of Genesis, and 
from thence up to Ezra, and deny this ? "Will it not be 
correct to say that the ideas expressed by each writer on 
such matters come to us as records, and most valuable 
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ones, of the knowledge possessed by the learned in his 
time, and that the inspiration of God gave him the 
faculty of turning such knowledge, perfect or imper- 
fect, to the highest account ? I believe unreservedly 
that the worlds were made by the word of God. And 
this is the great truth presented in the first chapter of 
Genesis. But can it be necessary to salvation to believe, 
in apparent contradiction to records vastly more ancient 
than any that Moses could consult, that the influences 
of the sun did not reach this globe till after the dry 
land was separated from the waters, and after the earth 
had brought forth grass, and the herb yielding seed, 
and the tree yielding fruit ? Whilst we gladly accept 
the instructive histories given by the sacred writers 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel, can it be possible 
for us to receive as certain all the incidental statements 
offered by their details, seeing they sometimes differ in 
the respective Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles ? 
It has been said, with reference to such questions as 
these, that " people seem to forget now that there is 
such a thing as Faith — Reason is the only thing they 
think or speak of." This very remark was made to me 
not long ago by an excellent man, a minister of the 
Church. I mention it because in disquisitions like these 
it is desirable as much 'as possible to embody what 
actually passes between man and man — to mention 
objections really made by living and earnest men. And 
truly the remark of my clerical friend was weighty 
and well worth attention. There may be danger of 
forgetting faith, and depending too much on human 
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reason. Yet whilst admitting this^ we must not allow 
any generalisations to carry us out of our road in the 
search for truth. For faith must have some founda- 
tion^ and it is an ill-founded faith which permits the 
belief of things that are contrary to true evidence. 
And valid faith is not so much a correct knowledge of 
the exact way in which some events were performed 
long ago^ as a trustful looking upwards to Deity and 
forwards to futurity — a belief in the God of wisdom, 
power, justice and love. Who is able not only to punish 
but to guide, to enlighten, and, through Jesus Christ, to 
bless — in a God whose condescending delights have 
been with the sons of men as the Scripture records of 
His loving kindness prove, and whose Majesty is 
shown in his works, which are to be sought out of all 
them that have pleasure therein. Ours ought to be 
that kind .of faith which makes substantial, things 
hoped for, so as to give some present enjoyment of 
them ; and makes evident, things not seen, so as to give 
a sure and certain belief in eternal realities which are 
beyond our vision. But to exercise unquestioning 
belief in every written word which in these days is 
ascribed to God's inspired servants seems to me to be 
equivalent to having unquestioning faith in creatures, 
those creatures, too, being not only the holy men of 
old whom God commissioned to make known His 
spiritual nature and His dealings with our race, but also 
all the men through whose transcribing or translating 
hands our Bible has passed. I am indeed one of those 
who highly prize the Scriptures, for besides them we 
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have no other means of knowing how God's Spirit 
worked of old, or of learning the history of Our Lord 
and Saviour, and the teachings of Himself and His 
^rst ministers. Without the doctrines which they 
present to us how little should we know at this time of 
Him who came as the Light of the World ! What 
indeed should we now be without the writings of 
those who by God's inspiration told us of all these 
things ? But yet my faith is not in any peculiarities 
or particular gifts, even of those men ; it does not 
depend on the minute incidents that they relate, which 
in many cases passed not under their own eyes. My 
faith is not in the gift, nor in the altar, nor in the 
temple, but in Him who sitteth above them — ^in Him 
who sanctifieth them all. 

The specious objections now so much in vogue 
gainst the credibility of many of the wonderful works 
performed by Jesus Christ and his Apostles are cer- 
tainly calculated to add greatly to the despondency of 
a man with a disquieted mind. And as I had occasion 
a little way back to use the expression, '^ things con- 
trary to nature," it may be right for me to say that I 
did not mean by those words to refer to the things 
related in Scripture which are usually termed Miracles. 
The learned and profound arguments employed by 
philosophers and theologians both for and against the 
possibility or credibility of miracles are exceedingly 
abstruse and very difficult to comprehend. I shall not 
attempt to make a statement of them, but I need not 
on that account be hindered from saying a few plain 
words on the subject, confining myseli ^s u%M"5i\. \.ci ^ 
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detail of what has passed through my own mind and 
has left some satisfaction there. 

In an inquiry on this subject we must entirely set 
aside for the moment any confirmation to be got from 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. It is a vicious 
principle, which is. nevertheless adopted by too many 
good people, first to make miracles support Scripture, 
. and then Scripture to support miracles, or vice versd. 
It is self-evident that every one who altogether rejects 
miracles disbelieves the Divine authority of the Bible. 
And it does seem to me that there is quite sufficient 
ordinary human testimony to prove the grand facts 
of Christianity, astounding and utterly beyond the 
usual course of events as they are. It would be 
enough, indeed, if a single miraculous fact were 
established, for the possibility of others would follow as 
a matter of course. 

I think I may safely assume that there is no candid 
man J with any degree of education, in any civilised 
country, who will deny that there was such a person 
as St. Paul; and further, that all who have given them- 
selves the least trouble in looking into the matter, 
whether they be unbelievers in Christianity or Kation-^ 
alists, whether they be anxious for the support of 
religious truth or perfectly indifferent as to results, 
will admit that the greater part of the Epistles appear- 
ing under St. Paul's name in the New Testament* 
were actually sent by him to the Churches or indi-^ 

* I do not mean to riuse doubts about the genuineness of any of the 
Epistles in the New Testament, but for argument's sake I would only. 
taJ[e for granted what would be universally conceded. 
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viduals to whom they purport to be addressed. The 
Pauline Epistles thus conceded to be genuine allude 
often and often to that which is the Great Fact of Chris- 
tianity, a thing wholly beyond the ordinary course of 
events, the Resurrection of Christ; they are indeed 
based upon the writer's assured conviction of it. He 
scarcely condescends to prove it, but makes its cer- 
tainty the proof of our own resurrection. He does 
once, indeed, give a list of those who had actually seen 
Our Lord after He had risen from the dead, but the 
passage is more a recapitulation of the undoubted facta 
he had taught than an appeal to the testimony of those 
favoured men; for no one in his senses could have 
written as St. Paul did in the celebrated fifteenth of 
First Corinthians, if there could be the slightest ques- 
tion about the facts, as he alludes to hundreds of wit- 
nesses actually alive at the time when he was writings 
And besides this glorious event, St. Paul alludes inci- 
dentally, rarely, it is true, but yet as to matters admit- 
ting of no manner of doubt, to various signs and 
wonders wrought by Christ and the Apostles, Paul 
himself included. And I would ask any one to try 
the experiment of reading rapidly* through St. Paul's 

* I mean rapidity, or hastily, for the purpose of getting through 
many 9hapters at one sitting, and so seizing the general drift. And for 
that particular object it may be well to use the same practice with other 
parts of Scripture. Distinct purposes may of course be attained by 
different methods. For instance, one desirable habit may be to confine 
attention for a short time each day to a small portion of Scripture, or get 
by heart a verse or two in r^ular course, so as to grasp and treasure up the 
particular instruction or warning or comfort it is designed to impart. 
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Epistles (as one might glance through a new book for 
the sake of seeing the scope of it), and say if a promi- 
nent man of his position, a well-educated person, a 
public character as he may be called, very careful too 
of his own reputation, could have ventured to write in 
the way he did to large bodies of men, some of them 
very captious and half-estranged from him, if the lead- 
ing events connected with the establishment of Chris- 
tianity had been at all doubtful or disputable. And 
St. Paul acted as if the facts he preached were real. 
It is from human not from inspired testimony we 
believe that he laid down his life for Christianity. 
And the Apostle was not a feeble man who changed 
his opinions every few months or years. If the date 
of his conversion was a.d. 35, his earliest extant Epistle 
was written probably about seventeen years afterwards, 
and his last, fourteen years after that ,* so that his steady 
Christian course lasted for no short time. And, thirty- 
one years probably after he began to '^ preach Christ 
that He is the Son of God," and throughout which he 
had endured the assaults of unbelievers and all kinds 
of persecution and affliction, this acute and truth-loving 
man, *' being such an one as Paul the aged," having met 
with nothing to shake his faith, could say, '^I am 
ready to be offered — I have fought a good fight— I 
KNOW whom I have believed and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed to Him 
against that day.^' 

I suppose too it may be taken as undisputed that the 
first Epistle of Peter is genuine (whatever some few 
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persons may think about the second). In the course 
of that unquestioned letter the Apostle^ who at all 
events had personally known Jesus Christ well as a 
man, speaks in so many words of His being ** quick- 
ened by the spirit" after having been " put to death in 
the flesh" — of '^ the Resurrection of Jesus Christ" and 
of His having " gone up into Heaven," And the fact 
ought to have due weight, that most of the Epistles 
appeared at a time when many persons must have 
been in existence who were living at the period of the 
Crucifixion and witnessed the events that attended it. 
Could the Apostles have written in the way they did 
if these persons had the power of contradicting them ? 
With respect to the books which we call the Gos- 
pels, it may be shown by quotations in various works, 
and also in other ways, that they did appear at a very 
early age of the Christian Church; and I am not aware 
that any attempt has been made to prove that their 
truthfulness as to matters of &ct was ever disputed at 
that period. St. Luke's Gospel is not considered to be 
the earliest, but by comparing that with the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles, it is evident that both were 
written by the same person, and that the Gospel wus 
the earlier production by some time ; and, by the way 
in which the later of the two Books closes, it may be 
fairly concluded that Acts was published about the time 
that St. Paul had completed the second year of his 
first imprisonment at Rome. St. Luke's Gospel, then, 
must have appeared within about twenty or thirty 
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years after Our Lord's death. And having mentioned 
this Gospel, I must add that it is a very noteworthy 
fact that the most remarkable of all the particulars 
respecting the birth of Our Lord and of the miraculous 
circumstances preceding and following it, and that also 
two separate accounts of that wondrous and crowning 
event the ascension of Christ into Heaven, should have 
been detailed by the investigating, educated and pains- 
taking Luke, who declares that he had perfect under- 
standing of such things, and writes in order that 
Theophilus might also know the certainty of them. 

Whatever philosophical statements may be made 
about the impossibility of pro^dng a miracle by any 
attainable testimony, it does appear to me in a review 
of the preceding considerations that it is easier to be- 
lieve in miracles than to disbelieve the assertions made 
by men of the characters and means of information 
possessed by the Evangelists, made too at the time 
they were, and in the face of opponents who would 
have contradicted them if they could. The quiet but 
confident way in which signs and wonders are alluded 
to in the writings of the Apostles has already been 
noticed. They built on grounds which might be ob- 
viously solid to the Church in future ages as well as to 
the earliest believers : yet St. James incidentally refers 
to miracles of healing as to things (if not a contradiction 
in terms to say so) of ordinary occurrence. 

The very observable backwardness in these days of 
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ours to believe in miracles is due in measure, no 
doubt, to the extremely scrutinising habits of this age. 
Nothing is accepted without question; and even our 
old and most cherished beliefs have to undergo their 
re-examination. All this causes a serious shock to 
some persons, but there is no reason that it should be 
hurtful provided our investigations are conducted with 
candour and a proper degree of reverence for sacred 
things. But it is difficult to see why the numerous 
and well-attested miracles of the New Testament, for 
well attested they are, should cause the trouble they 
do to some minds. Had we lived a few years earlier 
we might perhaps assentingly have heard them ap- 
pealed to as convincing proofs of Christianity. But 
now they are classed among its difficulties. People 
who were lately, like some Jews in Paul's time, 
requiring a sign, are now in turn, like the Greeks, 
seeking after wisdom. But as far as I can form a 
judgment, man's common sense might lead him to see 
that in certain conditions of the world, or in certain 
stages of human progress, it might be suitable, and 
was therefore not improbable, that God should confirm 
the truth of any fresh spiritual revelation that it might 
please Him to give, by means of miracles. Our 
Saviour, for instance, found Himself forced to say 
to the Jews, ^^ Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
not believe." If we objected to the credibility of a 
thing merely because we did not find it quite suited to 
our own condition, we might as well exclaim against 
the parables in the Gospels as against the miracles. 
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yet such were the two kinds of means which Our 
Lord's divine wisdom saw fit to employ in bringing 
the new dispensation before the notice of the Jews. 
Shoidd not we be almost as much astonished to hear a 
sermon beginning "A certain nobleman went," &c., 
and ending " But those mine enemies bring hither, 
and slay them before me," as to see a man standing 
forth in the congregation to have his withered arm 
healed ? But from the times of Gideon, who proved 
God both by the wet and by the dry fleece, and of his 
son Jotham, who told the men of Shechem about the 
trees and their king, the House of Israel sought after signs 
from God, and expected parables from their teachers. 
To us the Jiews themselves are a sign, and the things 
that happened to them are ensamples for our admonition. 
One of the principal modem objections to the credi- 
bility of any miracle recorded in the Bible, as far as I 
can comprehend them, is based on the assertion that 
Nature always is, and therefore always was, and will 
be, must be, uniform, unchangeable, the same ; that is, 
the laws which regulate it are altogether inviolable or 
immutable ; that what, in short, is called " Law," or 
" Order," must not be, cannot be, and therefore- never 
has been, interfered with. Amongst objectors, some 
would admit that God was the Author of " Law," but 
that, when once constituted, ^^ Law" was left for ever to 
take its own course. Some go so fsur as to say that 
"Law" was always independent of God, eternal and 
unchangeable as He. A third class, utterly unbeliev- 
ing, are found to go further still, for there are 
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those who scruple not to say that *^ Law" or " Order" 
or " Nature " is God. We have nothing to do now 
with the two last sets of objectors, for we are thinking 
only of the case of the tempted Christian man who 
could not possibly sympathise with them. We will 
only look at the plausible idea that God woidd not 
interfere with the laws that He has ordained. I don't 
know what right we have to say this with applicability 
to miracles ; for those laws were given by God for the 
benefit of His creatures, and why should He not be able 
to suspend them on certain occasions when the highest 
interests of His noblest creature would be advanced by 
His so doing ? And so exceptional have been these 
suspensions (if we so call them), that man may still 
count with certainty on the undisturbed regularity 
of nature till the end of time for all the purposes of his 
daily life and wants. I should myself be well content 
thus to refer all to the direct power and interference of 
God. But if this does not satisfy every mind, another 
question may be, and has been, well asked : " How can 
we disprove the existenqe of * Laws ' of nature higher 
than those we are ordinarily acquainted with ? and if 
such exist, would not their operation be visible at 
times only when a crisis supervenes which calls 
them into exercise ?" It may be said in illustration of 
this that the general object of the whole of the com- 
plicated machinery of a locomotive engine on one of 
our iron ways is unquestionably that by means of its 
action a train of carriages with their contents may be 
made to advance. It might be possible that some un- 
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educated husbandman whose labours confined him 
daily within the bounds of a plot of land close to the 
rail but distant from any station, who knew nothing 
but what he saw, might not unnaturally think that the 
only kind of work an engine ever performed or could 
perform was to drag a train straight onwards in a 
Jbrward direction. We might suppose him possibly to 
say that no one could see the machine at work more 
times a day than he, and that that was the only thing 
it ever did. But if this man's field of view ceased to 
be restricted to one small space, or if he were to become 
a passenger for a long journey, he might discover what 
he could not guess before, that sometimes in order to 
be able to advance with safety, and particularly when 
it was necessary, for reaching a certain destination, to 
move the train /rom one line to another y the engineer 
would put in requisition a contrivance made for 
enabling him to force the machine and the train with 
it, backward for a space. The poor labourer would 
find that the proper route could only be run by the 
occasional suspension or rather by the reversal of the 
course the engine was made for taking, and that 
appropriate contrivances which he had not dreamt of 
were provided for that very reversal by the constructor. 
And the great wheel of nature rolls onward and onward 
before our view; and we areapt to say that the laws which 
seem to us to regulate its movements are unchangeable, 
that they have been always exercised in the way they now 
are and always will be. But how can we be sure that 
there are no laws which certain conditions may call 
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into operation controlling such as were found by Newton 
to regulate the fall of a fruit to the ground, and to 
keep the planets in their orbits ? Is hot a man's body 
matter as much as a piece of wood, or a clod, or a stone 
is ? Yet, as it has been well asked, cannot a man raise 
his arm, or seize an object and lift it, in defiance of the 
^^ laws " of gravitation ? It is no answer to say that he 
does it in conformity with those laws by the mechanical 
action of muscle, sinew and bone ; because these again 
have to be put in action themselves, and you cannot 
make a dead man's or a sleeping man's or an Tinwilling 
man's arm perform the work ; there is no mechanical 
power by which the cords of his sinews may be 
tightened. But mere volition is sufficient to do it ; 
and thus, whenever the mind so determines, the living 
man does control the laws of motion and the vis inertitB. 
It may be replied indeed that even this is only in 
accordance with the ordinary course of nature, and 
that the vital powers interfere with material objects, 
only through the brain or nerves, themselves equally 
material objects. But even so, it would remain to be 
proved what the vital force is, and from whence these 
powers of the will, exercised though they may be 
through, the brain, are derived. We see plainly enough 
that spirit does act on matter ; have we a right to say 
that the means of action have the limits just mentioned ? 
If the soul of the animated creature puts in force a 
^^ law " interfering with the law of matter, should we 
wonder if He who hath life in Himself — if the Eternal 
Spirit — sometimes applies to the furtherance of man's 
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most important interests still higher "laws/' which 
though beyond aught that we can discover, may for all 
that be amongst the fundamental *^ laws " of the Uni- 
verse, called systematically into exercise in certain 
conjunctures according to the ordained and orderly 
arrangements of the Divine WiU ? 

It is remarkable enough that there are many at the 
present day who refuse to admit that Christ had the 
power of working miracles, and yet freely acknowledge 
his conspicuous wisdom. But to my mind the one is 
equally astonishing with the other. The parties I 
refer to derive all they know and teach about the 
*^ life of Jesus " from the four Gospels ; they scruple 
not to appeal to the statements of the Evangelists 
whenever it suits their purpose to do so, yet at other 
times they twist, misrepresent, treat as incredible, 
and ignore those statements in the most unfair and 
unjustifiable way. But the question these men would 
find it exceedingly difficult to answer is that which so 
much perplexed the countrymen of Jesus Christ, 
" Whence hath this man this wisdom ? " Objectors 
to Our Lord's Divinity should be prepared to prove 
whence He derived that wisdom which they admit 
was most admirable. They do not now deny 
that from His wisdom arose that which availed to 
overthrow Judaism, and extinguish the superstitions 
of the old Gentile nations, to give to the world 
a new faith, an indestructible motive-spring of morality, 

a pure doctrine, which is gradually becoming the sole 
religious system of civilised communities. And a work 
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such as this, which in its development is to be co-exten- 
sive with the whole human race, was designed, origi- 
nated, and put on its fair course by One whom they 
describe as a simple man in humble circumstances, a 
native of Galilee, knowing nothing whatever of the 
world, extremely ignorant of all matters connected with 
the habits of the great and of the way in which nations 
are governed, one who had never read anything 
but Moses and the Prophets, a person totally unac- 
quainted with science, philosophy and literature. These 
men are now in the habit of admitting that the sayings 
recorded in the first three Gospels were really uttered 
by Jesus Christ, with the exception of the prophetical 
parts. It even suits them to allow that there was 
groundwork for great part of the discourses reported 
in the fourth Gospel. But they endeavour to make 
Christ's wisdom rather less surprising by saying that 
His ideas were not altogether original, not quite exclu- 
sively his own, that thoughts and sentiments something 
like them had been brooding in a few other minds 
besides — that Philo had actually taught things sometimes 
which came very near to Christian doctrine. At the 
same time these objectors are candid enough to aUow 
that all that ever came from Philo would have failed to 
make the least impression on the religion of the world 
at large. They say, also, that Jesus could never have 
heard of the writings or opinions of Philo, and must 
have been ignorant even of his existence. As so much 
has been made lately of some of the admirable senti- 
ments of that learned Alexandrian Jew by one of the 

p2 
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most prominent of continental unbelievers, it may be 
as well to consider for a moment or ty^o whether Philo 
or Jesus, if we look at them both as mere men, as the 
writer alluded to does, would have been likely to have 
exercised the wider influence in the world. Without 
giving any biographical account of Philo, I may simply 
say that Josephus calls him " a man eminent in all 
accounts," that he was bom B.C. 20 and lived till a.d. 
50, that his residence was in Alexandria, that he was 
brother of the ** Alabarch " or Governor of the Jews 
in Egypt, that he was a man of great influence, a deep 
student of the ancient Scriptures and well versed in 
the Platonic philosophy, that he represented the body 
of Egyptian Jews as one of their deputies in an embassy 
to Caligula and again to Claudius ; that his writings 
were held in great repute and were so well preserved 
that some of his important works have come down to 
us. To compare with this highly educated, influential 
man of the world, who enjoyed so long a career in a 
city famous for intellectual activity and culture, the very 
central spot for the critical and philosophical study of 
the Jews' religion, we have a Man whose outward cir- 
cumstances have already been alluded to, and of Whom 
it may be said in addition that He was crucified at the 
early age of about thirty-three, that as far as we know He 
never wrote a page in His life, that His residence was 
usually at a country town in a district of Palestine, that 
His associates were provincials of station in life no higher 
than His own, from whom He could have learnt nothing 
whatever ; and that His instructors, according to modern 
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sceptical writings, were only the ancient Jewish Scrip- 
tures, His communings with nature and with His own 
pure heart, and perhaps just a few sentences from the 
teachings of such Rabbis as Hillel, which may have 
reached an inquiring and truth-seeking man even in 
His lowly sphere. And yet the Alexandrian philoso- 
pher, moralist and conunentator, notwithstanding all 
his advantages, would have left the world pretty much 
as it was at his birth-time had it not been for the three 
years of the public life of the untutored Jesus' of 
Nazareth. Unbelievers, constrained to show some ap- 
parent cause for results they cannot contradict, admit 
now that Our Lord was an adorable person, of mien 
djxd gesture the most winning ; they profess to be en- 
raptured with His " great mind," but they fail to de- 
monstrate how any mere human being with a mind 
however great could have had power for effecting under 
the most favourable circumstances all that has followed 
from the sayings and work of Jesus Christ. Yet we 
have seen that His position and circumstances humanly 
speaking were the reverse of favourable. 

Was not that a wisdom superhuman which was never 
taken unawares, and was constantly ready not only to 
baffle the insidious questionings of the learned classes, 
but also to put to them those deep problems which they 
were quite unable to solve ? And we should not forget 
that the wisdom of Our Lord's behaviour was as perfect 
as that of His words. And yet a Person so meek and 
lowly, acting sometimes as a servant in the midst of His 
humble disciples, refusing to be made a king, and 
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practising always the forebearance inculcated on His 
followers, professed, on the proper occasions, to have 
come as the great Saviour of the World, and predicted 
the drawing of all men to Himself. And we see that 
His claims were not visionary. They are being esta- 
blished. The world is in process of being saved ; our 
adversaries admit that all men are being drawn to Him. 
On the other hand, though I read of Philo that his 
works were sometimes wild and fanciful, I can well 
believe that, in the providential government of God, he 
and others might have been raised up for the purpose 
of indirectly preparing the way for the Gospel among 
Hellenistic Jews and other educated communities, 
as we know that John the Baptist was expressly sent 
to prepare the way of Christ in Judea. I would not 
deny, either, that glimmerings of the true light may 
haVe been vouchsafed centuries before to some of the 
Grecian sages and philosophers, who " showed the 
work of the law written in their hearts." Yet how 
few of the Christianised population of the world know 
a single word of all the sayings of Socrates or of the 
writings of Xenophon and Plato ! How very few, 
comparatively, amongst the millions of Christians now 
living have ever heard that there ever was such a man 
as Philo !* The great heathen and Jewish philosophers, 
moralists and searchers after truth, before Our Lord's 
time, and those contemporary with Him, doubtless 

* Wishing myself for information about him, I once referred to a 
large biog^phical dictionary and could not find even the name. There 
are other dictionaries^ of course, that include it. 
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performed no unimportant parts. But not one of them 
singly nor all of them together could have availed for 
correcting the vices and destroying the superstitions of 
the world. That (Stupendous work which commenced 
eighteen centuries ago, which has been proceeding ever 
since, and which shall at length be triumphantly ac- 
complished, is not the operation of any great human 
mind. It is due to the excellency of the power of 
Christ's Divine wisdom. It is, I believe, the work not 
of a man but of God. 

We may now, perhaps, examine some considerations 
of a different sort, which are very apt to bring dis- 
quiethood in their train when a man attempts to judge 
of the fitness of things, and tries to look at all nature 
and the Gospel in the same moment of time. He is, 
then, perhaps, astounded with the contrast between the 
immensity of the Universe, which the discoveries of 
each day make more bewildering, and the minuteness 
of this earth, an almost unnoticeable speck beneath the 
myriads of celestial worlds. When he ^* considers the 
Heavens," expanded to an extent infinitely beyond the 
conceptions of the wondering Psalmist, he is tempted 
to say, " Is it possible that the Creator of all those 
glorious worlds that I see with my unassisted eyes, of 
those, greatly more numerous, which I discover through 
the aids furnished by modern science, and of those, 
more numerous still, in cloud-like clusters, which I 
know exist but cannot distinguish, as yet, one from 
another in their inconceivable distance — is it possible 
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that the Maker and Sustainer of this, which approaches 
infinity, can have done what the Scriptures tell us He 
has done for man, the poor inhabitant of what may be 
called, comparatively, a mere grain of dust ? Can the 
Almighty Lord of the illimitable Heavens have sent 
His own Son to work in this obscure sphere — to taste 
of death in the nature of the weak creatures but lately 
made, who move about feebly on its surface ? Truly 
these questions are almost overpowering at times. But 
we must not be presumptuous even in our self-abase- 
ment. It is not for us to decide what is most con- 
sistent with the glory of God, which, according to that 
common and true saying, is as wonderfully displayed 
in the minutest as in the greatest of His works. And, 
besides this, we cannot at all say with what object He 
created what are called the heavenly bodies. We 
know nothing of the purposes they were designed 
principally to serve. And however we may talk of 
man's insignificance and weakness, we cannot conceive 
of a being 6f any form or nature more capable of 
physical, mental and spiritual activity and enjoyment 
than an ideally perfect man. 

And where is the world that we know anything 
whatever about that such a being as man could even 
inhabit? It could hardly be the Sun, that immense 
and burning mass. Certainly not our own satellite the 
Moon, for no creature could draw a breath where there 
is either no atmosphere or one too thin to prevent the 
surface from being alternately scorched during the 
tedious day and frozen through the long night, if 
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indeed there be any Kquid there to freeze. It is true 
that our sister planets, as far as the reach of scientific 
investigation can inform us, do possess atmospheres in 
some degree similar to our own, and other conditions 
adapting them for many imaginable kinds of animal 
and vegetable life. But nevertheless, degrees of light 
and heat which in some we should call very excessive 
and in others very inadequate, and various things 
besides, render them quite unsuitable for the present 
constitution and organisation of man. Any inhabitants 
of the planets that revolve round our sun must there- 
fore certainly differ in their nature from the present 
human race. I am not so presumptuous as to say that 
they cannot be possessed of intellectual faculties and 
actuated by moral principles. I would not aflSrm the 
impossibility of their being of an order far superior to 
human kind. But I must say that it would seem more 
probable that their condition should be greatly inferior 
to ours. Philosophers there are who endeavour to prove 
that modifications of density of atmosphere may be suflS.- 
cient to render it possible for a creature of human 
nature to exist in the other planets of our system. But 
what would be the blessings of existence in the case, 
for instance, of generations of human beings propa- 
gated for ages in cold vastly more rigorous than that 
which has stunted the bodies and minds of the miserable 
Esquimaux ; or insalubrity worse than any that has 
enervated the poor Cretins; or in heat, either blazing 
or seething, more unmitigated than any that has 
blackened the skins of the debased tribes of Africa ? 
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What sort of creature could a being of the nature of 
man be, living in Uranus or Neptune, where the image 
and light and heat of the sun are respectively three 
hundred and twenty-four and seven hundred and 
eighty-four times less than they are to us ? To take 
the question of light alone, could he possibly obtain 
enough for the necessary purposes of existence, to say 
nothing of enjoyment? or if he could be made to do 
80 by adaptability of organisation to condition, what 
sort of hideous creature would he be, with pupils of 
the eye so enlarged as to enable him to make as much 
of that modicum of light as we do of the glorious beam 
that reaches us ? What would become of the human 
face divine ? On the other hand, the vapours that en- 
compass the planets nearer to the sun than ours, must 
make their day one of dull uniformity iinbroken by 
alternations of brightness and shade, but they can hardly 
mitigate the glare and heat that must be received by 
them from the sun. And if ma.n or a kindred being 
can exist scarcely, or not at all, in the spheres we 
have been thinking of, why should we be certain 
that there must be such a creature in the small planet 
Mars, merely because the adverse conditions are not so 
extreme there ? If the argument is that the compara- 
tively tiny Mars would not have been created but to 
become the abode of happy intelligent creatures, then 
we may in reply put the question, why was the 
enormous planet Neptune created ? But the simple 
truth is that we know what the general objects of the 
Almighty were in the creation of this world ; that is, 
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we know that it was intended for the abode of MAN, 
and that man was to have dominion over all things in 
it. But it seems presumptuous to limit the purposes of 
creation — to say that God could have had no other 
objects in making other worlds, dissimilar to those He 
had in view in forming and arranging this. It need 
not be surprising that we are unable to conceive what 
those objects were, when we have not the least idea why 
certain creatures were made even on this earth. 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, that there 
are beings besides man who are corporeally organised 
and morally accountable, as it is the fashion to believe 
that there are, though nothing can possibly be proved 
on the point, we know not even then if any besides 
ourselves have ever rebelled against the laws of the 
Creator. And if it is the case that the inhabitants of 
the earth only have needed redemption, if they alone 
of all creatures corporeal and intelligent have fallen, 
then the earth, small as it is, must be the most proper 
scene for the work of the Redeemer. But under any 
hypothesis no valid reason can be given why this 
earth should not be the fittest spot in all creation for 
His work; and St. Paul does seem to hint that the 
remedial or beneficial eflfects of Christ's obedience 
and sacrifice are co-extensive with the whole Universe. 
And small as this world may be, we do not know if 
there is any other spot so rich, so well adapted for 
the highest organisations \ if there be elsewhere so 
inexhaustible a museum of wonders, so compact and 
available an accumulation of wealth and beauty of 
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every sort in readiness for the patient industry and 
skilful research of its dominant inhabitant. And as 
to that inhabitant, though often sadly degraded, yet 
what a noble being man sometimes is ! And when we 
call to mind the faculties that individuals of our race 
have shown, it is not for us to say that it was unworthy 
of Almighty love to come down here to make man a 
partaker of the Divine Nature. Think of the intel- 
lectual powers, the strength of purpose, and the 
achievements of an Archimedes, a Judas Maccabseus, a 
Julius Caesar, a Newton, a Howard, a Napoleon ; of 
one man who can carry on twelve games of chess at 
once* without seeing a board, and play them well ; of 
another who can speak to the Senate in a strain of 
sensible and uninterrupted eloquence for three hours 
or more together! And think of One not to be 
irreverently mentioned in the same sentence with them 
—for His wisdom and deeds far exceeded theirs — of 
One who spake as never man spake, and yet His words 
of wisdom came through human organs of speech, and 
His human body was a capable medium for the per- 
formance of all His mighty works. And His glorified 
body was itself endued with perfection and powers not 
possessed by mortals, but St. John says that we too shall 
be like Him when we see Him as He is. We may 
imagine, then, that man may be the very fittest of 
creatures to be crowned with high glory and honour, 
and to have all things put under his feet. It is true 
there may be worlds belonging to some other solar 

* Done by Blackburn (English) and Paulsen (German). 
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systems where the perfections of the Divine work- 
manship are as richly shown as here, globes rolling 
round some distant suns where creatures equal 
or superior to man can exercise their powers and 
faculties, but if so, they are as unknown to^ us as 
unseen by us. The bare possibility of there being 
such places either now or hereafter, because such may 
be God's good pleasure, is all that can be admitted. 
And if other suns have their revolving globes, how do 
we know that such planets are yet fully developed ? 
For how very short a space, comparatively, has intelli- 
gent, God- worshipping man been on this earth ! for 
what thousands of ages was it rolling round the sun an 
object of beauty to imaginary observers in Mercury, 
Venus, or Mars (could we fancy them to have existed), 
before it was ready for the being to whom was given 
dominion over it — for man, than whom the Scriptures 
recognise no superior lower than the angels ? How do 
we know that this is not the first completed of all the 
works of God ?— that man is not the first fruits of his 
creatures — of such I mean as possess both bodies and 
souls ? — and that man's present abode may not be the 
most ancient habitable spot of creation, fitly chosen as 
the place for those divine achievements and manifesta- 
tions which shall influence or decide the course of all 
future corporeal beings into whom God shall breathe 
the living soul ? Then again as to the noble progeny 
brought forth by God's command on this teeming 
earth — this little concentration of energetic forces, 
material, animal, and mental — what an aggregate im- 
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portance has been given to our race by the condition, 
that each individual, in being made subject to the law 
of temporal death, affords room in due time for a 
successor! Whilst the earth abideth as we see it 
now, one generation, in the words of the Preacher, 
passeih away and another generation cometh. Death 
is perpetually at his work sweeping off the maimed, the 
diseased, the weak and the old ; and life is continually 
given to numbers at least as great, all of whom will 
act their parts whilst the complex system of each shall be 
individually strong enough to retain the vital principle. 
We have not, then, in considering these subjects, to 
think of the interests of one family, or of one nation, 
or of the multitudes composing all the world that was 
taxed in the reign of Caesar Augustus, or even of the 
many millions living at this moment in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and America. What we have to try 
to form a conception of, if we choose to go into matters 
such as these, should be the enormous sum of all the 
generations that have existed since the world began, 
added to the numbers that shall exist up to the inaugu- 
ration of the new heavens and the new earth. And 
when we think of the ratio at which population has 
lately been increasing in many parts, we may well 
imagine respecting the persons affected in some way or 
other by the work of Christ (and that is as much as to 
say all who have ever lived and died from the time of 
Adam and shall do so up to the day when the dead, small 
and great, must stand before God for judgment, each 
man according to his works), that their numbers would 
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be sufficiently vast to be distinguishable even in tke 
almost infinite figures of creation — numbers so immense 
that it could be hardly inconsistent even with philo- 
sophical ideas of Divine greatness to believe that the 
Lord of countless worlds might manifest pity for them 
and personally interpose for their salvation. 

Another thing, but too likely to fill the mind of a 
thoughtful man with disquietude, is the promulgation 
of such statements as the following, in all their bare- 
ness and awful positiveness. " If the Scriptures have 
not asserted the ENDmss punishment of the wicked, 
neither have they asserted the endless happiness of 
the righteouSy nor the endless ghry and existence of 
the Godheads The one is equally certain with the 
other. Both are laid in the same balance. They 
must be tried by the same tests. And if we give up 
the one, we must, in order to be consistent, give up 
the other also. The necessary conclusion, then, must 
be, that the smoke of future torment will ascend up 
for ever and ever^^* Unhappily for us, statements which 

* The above statement is quoted by Dr. Blomfield in his notes on 
Mark ix. 44, as an extract from Professor Stewart's **Exegetical 
Essays." I dedde on founding my remarks on something published 
many years ago, rather than on any declctraiion put forth lately, or on 
any recent dictum paternally pronounced ex cathedra ; for it is not easy 
to examine dispassionately and impartially the decisions of men of the 
present day, whose character, learning and station, we greatly love, 
admire and honour. Yet if it had not been for recent occurrences, I 
could not have brought my mind to insert anything on this painful 
point, BO strangely made a touchstone of orthodoxy. However guarded 
I may be, I fear I may distress the susceptibility of some whose opinions 
I should value. But not even on that account can I refrain from 
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go to the full extent of this astounding assertion have 
been recently put forth ; and I seriously consider them 
quite as likely to disturb a weak faith as any of the 
difficulties brought into prominence by modern science 
and research. I am not going to assert that the 
punishments of those who shall be sentenced to depart 
from Christ will, at some period or other, be brought to 
an end. May God in his infinite mercy avert from me 
and all who may ever see this, the tremendous doom 
which must await those who shall " come forth to the 
resurrection of condemnation ; " — the awful fate of 
those who, having "trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and counted the blood of the covenant where- 
with they were sanctified an unholy thing, and having 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace," shall find it '^ a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God !" 
There is enough in Scripture respecting the misery 
of the lost to strike any one with awe. But to declare, 
as some human beings venture to do, that '^ we must 
give up the endless glory and existence of the God- 
head if we give up the endless punishment of the 
wicked ; " — to affirm that, " both must be laid in the 
same balance," that " both must be tried by the same 
tests," — such assertions seem to me really shocking, 
because presumptuous, irreverent and unscriptural. 
The case may in few words be stated thus. From 

puttiDg in my honest though reluctant protest, against what I think 
may he very mischievous to the weak. I wish to add that in the ahove 
quotation the italics and capitals are given exactly as I find them is 
Dr. Blomfield's Testament. 
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the days of the learned and self-denying Origen, to the 
present time, there have been truthful, laborious, pains- 
taking. Scripture-searching men, whose investigations 
lead them to declare that they can find no sufficient 
ground to believe that any human beings will be sub- 
jected to a necessarily endless state of torment. Then, 
according to the unhappy assertion I am combating, if 
any of us can believe that by possibility these good men 
may be right, we must also believe it possible that the 
happiness of the righteous may at some time or other 
terminate, and (if such a dreadful supposition can be 
alluded to without irreverence) that even the existence 
of the Godhead may not be endless ! 

My object here is not to assert the correctness of the 
opinions of Origen and his successors in this matter. 
There are some texts which seem to leave in us an un- 
avoidable impression that the state of the lost will be a 
hopeless one. But on the other hand there are texts 
which seem to lead to an opposite conclusion. There 
are many honest men now who, influenced by such texts 
and other weighty considerations, think it not impossi- 
ble that those persons may be right who receive certain 
statements of Scripture in their literal signification — 
who believe in no qualified sense that as Christ is lifted 
up He will draw all men to Himself ; that God so 
loved the world that He sent His Son into it not to 
condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved ; that Christ hath tasted death for every 
man ; that He was a Eansom for all, to be testified in 
due time ; that He shall be satisfied with the travail of 

Q 
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His soul; that to Him every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess ; that there shall be times of resti- 
tution of all things; that God shall make all things 
new; that death shall be destroyed; that God shall be 
all in all» There are many who think that their 
brethren ,have a perfect right to believe that the 
vaunted benefits and restraining effect of the terrors 
of everlasting torment are more than counterbalanced 
by the difficulties connected with a faith which re- 
quires our belief that God could doom a vast portion 
of mankind^ created by Himself, to irretrievable misery 
of the most appalling kind — who think that the setting 
forth of the hope of the Gospel, and the love of the 
Father, will always prove greater dissuasives from sin 
than the threatenings of endless damnation and the 
dread of an avenging God. It is perfectly justifiable 
and proper in all who consider such conclusions wrong 
to endeavour to prove them so ; but it is hard to charge 
those who hold them, with aiding to subvert our faith 
in the endless happiness of the righteous and the ever- 
lasting existence of the Eternal God, things which the 
latter especially and most strenuously maintain. If 
I thought it possible that their interpretations of the 
texts referred to might be correct, I assert that I 
should not thereby be bound to yield up the least par- 
ticle of my belief respecting the duration of the happi- 
ness in store for the blessed, and the essential infinity of 
the adorable Godhead. For I maintain that these 
capital articles of our faith and the doctrine of endless 
punishment do not rest on the same grounds. 
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I suppose that what has given rise to the assertion 
that they do can only be the fact that the adjective 
^u&yios, or a derivation of iiwv in some form or other, is 
joined sometimes in the New Testament with the 
Greek words which respectively signify "God," the 
*' life " of the blessed, and also the '^ punishment " of 
the wicked. That such word or words are found so 
connected no one can wish to deny ; but in order to 
deduce from that fact the required proof, it must be 
shown first, that we have no other grounds for believing 
in the endless happiness of the righteous and existence 
of the Godhead but those to be derived from the em- 
ployment in the Bible of that word Hoov and its cognates, 
and secondly, that those words can have no other 
possible meaning than that of never-ending. For (to 
take the last first) if in any single instance they can 
mean something less than that, we are not always bound 
to attach to them the extent of infinity when they are 
applied to things or men, though we should do so when 
they are applied to God. For example, the adjectives 
good and great are used in Scripture as epithets of 
men and things and also of God ; but we are not so 
foolish as to say therefore that if certain men and 
things were not infinitely good and great we have no 
ground for certainty that the Almighty is infinitely 
good and great. Now I am not going into an exami- 
nation here of all the various meanings of the Greek 
words I have alluded to; because the object of this 
paper is not to demonstrate the truth of the doctrines 
of Universalism ; but it may be right to ^.d^^xV.X^^'^^ 
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fact that the words in question do not invariably, even 
in the New Testament, convey the sense of endless 
duration ; and that in the Septuagint, with which the 
writers of the New Testament were usually very fami- 
liar and from which they took many forms of expres- 
sion, those words were often joined to things of certainly 
limited duration. The precise term iWwj is used for 
instance in connection with the inheritance of the 
Levites in certain fields y with ordinances ^ statutes y 
priesthood^ covenant^ &c., all of them things belong- 
ing to the Mosaic dispensation, things which though 
certainly of long, were by no means of endless, duration, 
things which have all as the Apostle tells us passed 
away and have given place to something better. But 
I assert that we are not in any degree dependent on 
that one doubtful word for our belief respecting the life 
of the righteous, and the existence of God. If it were 
banished from the New Testament we might indeed 
have less reason than now to feel sure of the endless 
punishment of the wicked, but our faith respecting 
heaven and God would remain quite undiminished. 
For, thanks be to God, the whole tenor of that blessed 
Book is to the effect that life and immortality are 
brought to light by the Gospel, which is all on the 
sidfe of life. Our Saviour tells us that " God is the 
God of the living ^^ that ^^ all " (that is, in the unseen 
world, I presume) " live unto Him," that they who 
receive Christ shall live by Him, that because " Het 
lived " (an assertion, I take it, of absolute endless life) 
** they should live also," that *^ the Father hath life in 
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Himself and hath given the Son to have life in Him- 
self," that his followers should be " in Him even as He 
was in the Father." We are also told that his disciples 
should be " like Him," that those who ^^ overcome 
should be as pillars in the temple of his God, and 
should go no more out," that they should "have a 
crown of hfe" and "eat of the tree of life." The 
force of these texts depends on no form of the word 
atd^yios. And if I have not said enough with respect 
to the existence of the ever-living God, I might 
add that He, with Whom, as we are told even in 
the Old Testament, is the fountain of life, is by St. 
Paul called the Possessor of " Immortality" In 
another place He is called " eternal and immortal " ; 
and would it not be fair to argue from this, with those 
who make so much of a word, that there may be some 
distinction between these two epithets ? We need not 
say that al<i>yios, rwy aXdtvw* , &c., mean nothing ; for I think, 
we may most surely and safely connect their signification 
sometimes with long duration, sometimes with the state 
of existence hereafter, the unseen, the spiritual world ; 
and I am far from asserting that they never mean 
endless ; but it is very curious that in the single occur- 

* In looking over the LXX. for the usage of these words I have dis- 
covered three instances which, to say the least, are rather cnrioos, viz., 
Ex. XV. 18, Kvpios fiouriKelwv rhv cuuya Koi cir* h&ya Ktd in ; Dan. xii. 8, 
6ts Tohs ouiayas Koi in ; and Mic. iv., 5, els rhv ouwva koL ir^Kewa. In 
these places the Greek translators seem to have thought that idwp so 
developed was not enough, and accordingly added koI in and koI 
iir€K€iya. If **/or ever " had already been sufficiently expressed, they need 
hardly have added '* and still longer, and heyond" 
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rence of the expression '^ endless life " in our New 
Testament, tlie Greek for endless is not ou^nos, but 
huerixinof ^dissoluble, from <M»rax^). Disconnected 
with the usual Greek words for eternal and for ever, I 
am not aware of any expressions in the New Testament 
so positive and strong respecting the endless duration 
of future punishment that we must necessarily doubt 
respecting God, and the happiness of the righteous, if 
we doubt that. The references made to this awfdl 
subject in the Gospels and in Revelation are generally 
either allusions to customs in vogue in Syria and other 
Eastern countries, or quotations from the Prophet 
Isaiah. As an example of the former, note the painful 
mortification of those who had expected admission to a 
glorious banquet in an illuminated palace, but were 
thrust away instead to grind their teeth with disappoint- 
ment in the midnight darkness outside: and as example 
of the latter, the being cast out into Gehenna, which 
was a part near Jerusalem where fires were kept up for 
consuming the offal thrown there, and where a constant 
succession of worms preyed on the putrid flesh.* People 
scarcely reflect that Our Lord, in speaking of ^^the worm 
that dieth not and of the fire that is not quenched,'* 
repeated literally the words of Isaiah, who certainly 
referred to punishments inflicted in this life (see Bloom- 
field). And Isaiah's strong expressions repeated in the 
Apocalypse, respecting the pitch and brimstone which 
were not to be quenched, and the smoke which should 
go up for ever and ever, applied to the scorching over, 
throw of the people of Bozrah and the withering con- 
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sumption of the land of Idumea. And with respect to 
the celebrated text so much relied on in Matth. xxv. 
46, it is very remarkable that the most eminent of 
living commentators believed long, and may yet 
believe for aught that I know, that Christians are not 
referred to at all throughout the passage'! (See Alford's 
Greek Testament in loco,) Another strong text, if taken 
literally (2 Thess. i. 9), would seem to point more to 
complete annihilation than to continuous torment. 

Though the last few paragraphs are not intended to 
confirm the supposition that the misery of the wicked 
will ever be brought to an end either by their annihila- 
tion, or by their being received at length into God's 
favour for the sake of His Son, they are intended to 
show that if any honest and truth-seeking man should 
after proper examination think it possible that one or the 
other of these suppositions may be correct, he need not 
torture himself by thinking that he is thereby disputing 
the everlasting continuance of the happiness of the 
righteous and the endless glory and existence of the 
blessed Godhead. It is an awful and dangerous thing 
to admit that if the conventional signification of one 
doubtful word and its derivatives can be overthroT^, 
the hope of the Christian must perish with it. But 
we who have a sure and certain hope depend not on a 
word or two for our belief in the endless felicity of the 
redeemed, for we know that they " shall be ever with 
the Lord." 

I must ask for pardon if too much has been said 
on this point, but it may be as well now to leave it and 
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to take some notice of yet another kind of trial which 
I am disposed to think proves a source of frequent 
nnhappiness to the despondent man. He makes him- 
self and others miserable at times by his complaints of 
" want of love to God." He tries to love God, but 
it seems that he cannot ; or at all events he is entirely 
dissatisfied with his feelings in this respect. But even 
for this disordered state,, the universal remedy comes 
again. Nothing can cause us to overcome but the 
belief that Jesus is the Son of God. Let us see how 
God has revealed Himself to us in Christ, and then 
ask ourselves if we can love Him. The miserable 
man has just perhaps been hearing in the Church 
Services certain chapters which I could name, taken 
from Numbers, Joshua, Judges, i. and ii. Samuel, 
ii. Kings, and Ezekiel ; he may have been just 
reading certain other passages I could point to in 
the PcDtateuch, Samuel, Kings, and the Prophets, 
which, to speak the truth boldly, may have raised 
the very opposite emotion in his heart to the love 
which casteth out fear. Now I am not the person 
to advocate neglect of the Old Testament. My 
opinion is that by very many it is not studied half 
enough; for instead of acquainting themselves with 
it by means of a regular perusal throughout — a seizing 
of its scope and spirit — a large number of good people 
know very little about it save the regular Sunday 
lessons and a few favourite chapters. It may be pro- 
fitable for us to study how the more terrible exhibitions 
of the Divine attributes to the ignorant, half-idolatrous. 
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obstinate, half-civilised Asiatics may have been per- 
fectly suitable at certain periods just as we find them 
recorded, and may have subserved well the develop- 
ment of God's great designs. And they are to be 
studied as lessons by us, hard lessons though they be, 
for the law was a severe schoolmaster. But if a man 
wishes to love God now, let him look for His character 
in His Son. Let him think of the nobleness, power, 
truth, affection and tenderness of Jesus Christ. If he 
loves Christ he loves God. It is certain however that 
in many even of the ancient saints the love of God did 
abound. And this is a signal proof I think of the 
power of the Holy Spirit working in all ages, even 
when kings and prophets and righteous men saw not 
the things which we see. In these times it is very 
different. But in those old days, when there seems to 
have been no certain revelation of a future state of 
happiness, it could only have been the Divine prin- 
ciple implanted in the soul which enabled the servants 
of God to continue faithful to their love of Him through 
all the trials and contradictions of this life. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole of this 
matter ? The desponding man has opened his griefs, 
and we now see what they are. But he must be 
counselled to look at his difficulties with discriminating 
as well as unflinching gaze, for they are not all of 
the same nature. Some of his troubles he may get 
over, or perhaps, indeed, find to be but shadows that 
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vanish suddenly away. At even time it may be light. 
Some^ -he cannot possibly, in the very nature of things, 
get rid of till he finally puts off this tabernacle ; but 
while bearing them he may be a useful example to 
other men ; he may even be brought to welcome any 
means that God employs to purify him, that he may be 
preserved to eternal life; or, if he cannot reach to 
such attainments of acquiescence, he may receive 
strength from the thought that, though otherwise 
unaccountable, his troubles, may be sent to be borne 
by him '' for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby." Or, suppose a man's dis- 
tress arises from his inability to interest others con- 
cerning some reforms or improvements which he may 
have at heart, let him consider that it may be as well 
perhaps that he should be checked — it may be better 
for the world that his notions should not be carried 
out : or, if there i^ real good in them, the time may 
come when he shall see them triumphant after all. Or 
again, there may possibly be some things which he can- 
not think of without taking shame to himself as long as 
he lives. If they refer only to man or human affairs, 
let him see well that he commit not himself foolishly 
for the future — ^let him try to forget the things that are 
behind. If they refer to God, as being sins against 
Him, let the man repent and turn to the way of duty, 
and persevere in exercising the obedience of faith; 
and then he may perhaps, if he listens for it, hear a still, 
small, but Almighty voice saying to him, ^^ Son, be of 
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good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee." Or, if harassed 
by depressing doubts and disquieting difficulties like 
those we have been at some length considering, let him 
not run away scared, and give up all for lost, at their 
first appearance. But without letting go that fear of 
God and veneration for sacred things so much impe- 
rilled by the presumptuous tone of some of the discus- 
sers of the present day, let him examine everything in 
an honest and teachable spirit. It may be some comfort 
to him to remember the question that even such a great 
one as John the Baptist had to send from his prison ; 
and he may find some satisfaction in applying to him- 
self the answer of Our Lord to that disquieted but 
faithful man; for he may see how, up to this day, 
the polluted are made clean, the blind are enlightened, 
the dead to all good are brought to life by the vivifying 
Gospel of Christ. 

I have only one more remark to make. It will be 
seen that I have been speaking all along, not of the 
man that wishes to find flaws, but of such an one 
as would give anything to see Christianity triumphant — 
of the man that can with earnest sincerity use the words 
of the hymn, 

** Thou to whose aU-searching sight 
The darkness shineth as the light, 
Search, prove my heart, it pants for Thee — 
O burst these bonds and set it free !" 

Let such a man remember the words of Jesus Christ 
and of his servant James ; let him ask for that good, 
comforting, and liberally bestowed gift which Our 
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Heavenly Father is ready to send down without 
upbraiding, and he may learn how to sift his doubts 
till they all prove light as the air which shall drive the 
chaff from the wheat. Thus may he find that " this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith." 
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V. 

THOUGHTS ON THE ADVANTAGE OF 
WORKING WHILE IT IS DAY. 

I WAS summoned very hastily one morning to wit- 
ness the closing scene in the life of a beloved friend, 
who had been for some time in a failing state of health, 
though his removal from us had not been considered 
so near as it proved to be. On reaching his bedside 
I found him labouring for breath — ^the power of speech 
had entirely left him. His relations in the house, in 
the midst of the deepest anguish, informed me that he 
had become alarmingly worse the evening before, that 
the consciousness that death was at hand had then 
instantly flashed on his mind, and that the sudden and 
overwhelming thought had drawn from his enfeebled 
frame the piteous exclamation, " Pray for me, pray for 
me, that I may not die to-night ! I have done nothing 
for God ! I have done nothing for God ! " 

It is true that a few hours after these sad ejaculations 
his anxiety seemed a little to decrease, and that not 
quite so hopeless an expression of countenance was 
observed when, on waking from a short slumber, he 
affectionately recognised his father watching over him* 
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But very soon after that, a great struggle for breath 
began, and yve never knew exactly whether he had 
consciousness enough left to hear the " comfortable 
words" which after my arrival were read to him, words 
than which none could be more assuring to a dying 
man : ^' So God loved the world that He gave His oiily 
begotten Son, to the end that all who believe in Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life." " Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners." '• If any 
man sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation for our 
sins."* The spasmodic breathing was followed by a 
short and perfectly silent calm, but nature*s last effort 
soon came ; it was quickly over, and our dear friend 
was gone ; his hist words, excepting perhaps one short 
utterance of affection to his father, having been the sad 
ones, " I have done nothing for God ! " 

Now it can be of no consequence to the eternal state 
of a man whether the last stage of his journey through 
this world concluded comfortably pr not. What really 
does matter is that his course here should have been in 
the right direction. It is true that nothing is more 
calculated than a well-founded faith to give peace at 
the last ; yet bodily prostration and pain and various 
circumstances may cause the most faithM Christian to 
cry, ^' O spare me that I may recover strength before 
I go hence and be no more seen." It may well be 
imagined, however, that my friend's dying words made 

* Commanion Service.' 
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a great impression on me. They were really remarkable 
as coming from the person who uttered them ; and the 
circumstances of the case may perhaps warrant a few 
observations which I felt constrained to make. For we 
have indeed a good hope respecting him, although it 
pleased God that his sun shbuld go down under a 
cloud ; for we believe that he was a true and faithftd 
servant of* Christ, and trust, notwithstanding his sense 
of the nothingness of his own efforts, that his works do 
follow him. 

Without writing an account of his life, which was 
not very eventful, I may mention a circumstance or two 
connected with it, and give a very brief description of 
his character. His manner was, from childhood, sin- 
gularly inoffensive and pleasing, and his disposition 
particularly generous. Early in life he showed evi- 
dences of a sincere and humble endeavour to follow 
Christ. By an interesting journal found after his 
death it became manifest that for a considerable period 
he had maintained a habit of watchful self-examination. 
His conscience for many years was extremely tender, 
and as far as human observation could extend, his be- 
haviour was faultless ; so much so, that it was remarked ^ 
to me after his death by one acquaintance, that if it 
were possible for any human being to live here without 
sin he should say that my friend was that person ; and 
by another, that he had long seemed more fit for heaven 
than earth. At Cambridge, where he took his degree, 
he improved his bodily frame by engaging with mo- 
deration in the outdoor exercises and amusem^eio^ 
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prevalent amongst undergraduates, and endeavoured to 
acquire a talent for teaching and to do good at the 
same time, by giving instruction regularly at a Sunday- 
school for poor children. Whilst still at Cambridge 
he had a dangerous and violent illness, which he bore 
with extraordinary patience. To all appearance he 
quite recovered from it, but I have no doubt his health 
was irretrievably weakened, for not long after leaving 
College he showed signs of a complaint which gra- 
dually destroyed his constitution and rendered him 
quite devoid of strength to resist the attack of inflam- 
mation which proved the immediate occasion of his 
removal; But weak though he became, he seemed to 
neglect no opportunities of usefulness that were left to 
him. As one instance of this I may mention that he 
frequently visited the chamber of a servant of his 
father's, who was confined to his bed by illness, and read 
the Scriptures to him ; and that from his own sick bed 
he soon after earnestly exhorted the same person, then 
restored to health, to attend to the things that belonged 
to his peace. He modestly owned a few weeks before 
his death that his sincere aim had been for some time 
past to love God and to live according to His word. 
When very alarming symptoms suddenly appeared his 
resignation was most remarkable and touching. It is 
almost superfluous to say that whilst health allowed he 
rejoiced in attending the services of the Church, and 
neglected no opportunity of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion, But I am making no attempt to write a bio- 
graphy. Private, afiection and regard shall not induce 
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me to insert much more that I could say. The few par- 
ticulars I have ventured to give will suflSce for showing 
the tenour of the life, and something of the character, of 
one who at the approach of the last enemy was per- 
mitted to utter the painful cry, ^^ I have done nothing 
for God!" 

The first thing that naturally occurs to the mind 
when reflecting on the circumstances connected with 
this humble Christian's course and death, is to ask the 
question, what must often be the feelings of persons 
of a character directly opposed to his, when they see 
death coming upon them as an armed man — who then 
suddenly, but not till then, think of the past in connec- 
tion with their obligations to Him who shed His blood 
for their salvation? If the unprofitableness of his 
earthly career was so deeply impressed at last on the 
mind of my friend, who had certainly not been back- 
ward to use what opportunities he had of doing good, 
what, when the hour of death obviously, inevitably 
draws near, or perhaps at the moment after that 
solemn hour has struck (for of some, and those not the 
most excellent of the earth, it is said, " there are no 
bands in their death") — what will then be the dismay 
of those who have never taken the least pains to please 
God, however they may have made it their study to 
please themselves or to stand well with their fellow- 
men ? With what bewilderment must many be forced 
to look on things unseen and eternal, who only begin 
to regard them when their eyes are closing for ever on 
things seen and temporal ! How many who never have 
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given themselves the trouble to ascertain whether they 
really believe the testimony of the four Gospels or not^ 
Jeel that that testimony is indeed truey at a time when 
belief comes too late to allow of any opportunities of 
showing love to Him who gave Himself for a time to 
death that He might open to men the gate of ever- 
lasting life ! too late for them to follow the example of 
His goodness and to walk in the way of His command- 
ments ! Far be it from man who knows not the heart 
of his neighbour to affirm that the condition of any one 
can be hopeless even after he has been idle till the 
eleventh hour. Never should we despair of any human 
being in this world ; for we read that " whosoever shall 
call on the Name of the Lord shall be saved," and we' 
know the love and the power of the Saviour who said, 
" Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out." 
As long as there are vestiges of life and conscious- 
ness the door of hope must be left open to every 
one ; but the fact remains that inveterate habits are not 
easily cast off in a moment, and that there are works 
not to be performed without time. And if we know 
that a person's life has been spent in a cold indifference 
if not in a sort of secret opposition to spiritual and 
practical Christianity, we must find it difficult to believe ^ 
that a mere theoretical reception given at the very last 
to the facts and doctrines of the Gospel can avail him 
for much. We may hope there is mercy for him and 
encourage him to hope so too, but it would be impos- 
sible to put in the mouth of any one who is closing a 
negligent or selfish career, the words of Paul, " I have 
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fought the good fight, I have kept the faith, I have 
finished my course !" 

On the other hand, by those who, without the com- 
pulsion of any imminent prospect of death, have sought 
the ways of safety, by those who at the early hours of the 
day have become the servants of Him who has now 
gone into a far country to receive to Himself a king- 
dom, and who know not when their Master shall return, 
the dying cry of my friend may be heard as an impres- 
sive warning to work ^^ while it is day, seeing the night 
Cometh when no man can work." He, of whom I 
write, could not possibly employ the self-reproaching 
words, *^ I have rejected, or at least have neglected the 
Gospel of Christ. I have never striven to enter in at 
the straight gate. I have trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and counted the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing." No, he could accuse himself of none 
of these things. And he, too, had something better 
than his own works to hope in for acceptance with 
God, even if he might have thought that the seed of the 
word had brought forth some good fruit in him. Yet 
when the startling truth with the suddenness of light- 
ning flashed on his perceptions that he had no longer 
to live in the body — when he received, as by a voice of 
thunder, the awful announcement, ^^Your earthly 
course is finished ! your opportunities are now all past ! 
the moments for improving your talents are all gone ! 
an account of them is this instant to be given ! you 
can do no more ! " all that he had ever done appeared 
to him as painfully unworthy, as nothing compared with 
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his obligations to God as his Creator and his Redeemer, 
as nothing compared with his estimate of an adequate 
foundation laid up against the time to come. This is, 
perhaps, what he felt himself; though his surviving 
friends, believing that in times of health and strength 
he had placed his trust on a sure foundation, could 
comfort themselves with the confidence that, inade- 
quate as his own works might have seemed to him 
when viewed in the strong light of eternity's ap- 
proaching ray, both they and he are accepted before 
God for the sake of One who made an atonement for 
our sins, and Who appears as our Advocate with the 
Father. We may then fully trust with respect to our 
friend that though his last moments here were passed 
in the valley of humiliation, he fell asleep in the 
humble spirit of those who shall say when the Great 
Shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats, " Lord, 
when saw we Thee an hungered and fed Thee, or 
thirsty and gave Thee drink ? When saw we Thee a 
stranger and took Thee in, or naked and clothed Thee ? 
when saw we Thee in prison and came unto Thee ? " 
and that he will in that great day hear the King say 
unto him, " Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things ; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord." 

I hardly know whether the feeling I am going to 
describe may be considered a proper one or not. But 
when I hear that any friend or acquaintance of my own, 
or any public character, is removed from this world, I 
do not find that I begin to ask myself whether I think 
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he is adjudged irrevocably to a state of happiness or 
misery. What most powerfully impresses me is the 
idea or rather the instant conviction that he is now 
shut out from all the means of working any more for 
his advancement in the eternal world. I do not mean 
that he will be always stationary after getting there, 
but that his comparative rank — his relative degree of 
wealth — there, is thenceforth for ever fixed. If he has 
done that which according to the rule of divinely 
abounding goodness has qualified him for authority 
over five cities, he will never to all eternity be able to 
obtain rule over ten. If he has gained but two talents 
he will never thenceforth be able to trade so as to 
acquire five. 

And it often strikes me too how mortifying it must 
be at the last to feel that anything is left unfinished 
that we might have completed if we had redeemed the 
time and worked properly during our dky. Very pos- 
sibly he whose end we have been considering may have 
left something incomplete that he had at last no 
opportunity of finishing, and he may have eagerly but 
unavailingly wished for a few more days or houra on 
that account. The Apostle Paul said, ^' I die daily." 
We may none of us possess his attainments, yet, know- 
ing how very uncertain our time is, we might with 
advantage often ask ourselves whether a little well- 
directed exertion might not enable us to 'put some 
things into useful shape which would otherwise come 
to nothing at our death. 

Yet we may very highly appreciate the value of our 
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time without at all advocating asceticism or an undue 
neglecting of the body. Of course the spirit of self- 
sacrifice will make us willing for good cause to submit 
to pain in body as well as disappointment in mind and 
sorrow in soul. Still, some excellent people seem to 
forget that the physical constitution is really part of 
the whole being of man whom Christ came to save, and 
that if it is not properly cared for we shall not be so 
able as we might be to render Him good service. And 
though the body be allowed to be dishonoured for a 
season by the enemy Death, yet in every cofiin lowered 
to the grave descends an indestructible germ from 
which must spring up the spiritual body at the last day. 
And I think we may hold to all that has been said 
hitherto without advocating an abstinence from amuse- 
ments. Considered as mere relaxations they do not 
always involve a waste of time, for within proper 
bounds they are often good both for body and mind. 
It is true that some few great and extraordinary cha- 
racters can be pointed to which seem to gain rather 
than lose authority by pursuing a mode of life 
totally distinct from other mens'. But there are 
faculties which are highly invigorated by certain kinds 
of social enjoyment, and men in general lose in present 
influence and personal advantage by declining to join 
in the genial amusements and relaxations of those 
around them. Great watchfulness is doubtless required 
lest we be led too far — ^lest we neglect more important 
things and pass into the regions of dissipation. The 
selfish man, the person who makes pleasure the pursuit 
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of his life, lays up a most wretclied inheritance for the 
future ; and we must always be ready so far to sacri- 
fice our personal gratification or enjoyment as never to 
let it interfere with duty or with the habits of a useful 
course. 

In fine, let each one of us, without being judges of 
others, and without being envious or discouraged if 
possessed of less conspicuous talents than those that some 
fellow-servants are endowed with, endeavour earnestly 
to serve our generation according to the will of God, 
and to lay up a good foundation against the time to 
>come, laying hold on eternal life. Faith can only be 
proved by works. If we have only one talent, let us 
use that aright and not hastily and impatiently seek to 
leave the calling wherein we were called. It may be 
that we can do little more than exercise patience in 
running the race that is set before us — that we may 
have nothing more costly than a cup of cold water to 
give for Christ's sake — that we may be able to plead 
for Him only by the humble argument of a submissive 
Christian life. But however unobserved of all but Our 
Heavenly Father, however small our ofierings, let them 
be made in the spirit that drew from Our Saviour the 
comforting sentence, ^^ She hath done what she could." 
And whatever our worldly trials, whatever our future 
hopes may be, let us never desire to have our life here 
for one moment shortened; for only here are to be 
found the opportunities of showing our submission to 
the will of God, of faithfully doing His commandments, 
and of performing the works which after our time of 
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probation, shall in a more exalted state of being, 
follow those who are so blessed as to die in the Lord. 
If any useful lesson is to be learnt by a Christian 
person from the circumstances attending the death of 
my dear and amiable friend, it must be that which 
Is offered to us in the words of the Preacher : ^' What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest." 
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VI. 



THOUGHTS ON THE NATIONALITY, AS 
CONCERNING THE FLESH, OF THE MAN 
CHRIST JESUS. 

In Neander*s Life of Christ I read to-day* that 
" Christianity overthrows all natural barriers, and 
binds mankind together by a union founded on the 
common alliance of their nature to God" (chap. iv. 
The Church and Baptism). Shortly following this 
weighty and suggestive sentence, comes an apt quota- 
tion from Zeno, who taught that ** men should not be 
separated by cities, states, and laws, but that all should 
be considered fellow-citizens and partakers of one life, 
and that the whole world like a united flock should be 
governed by one common law." But it appears, a 
little further on, that of this dictum very short work 
was made by Plutarch, who is next quoted as saying, 
^^ Zeno had some phantom of a dream before him when 
he wrote." 

Yet the words of Zeno may serve to show us how 
the ancient sages could yearn in spirit for a union 

* 12 June, 1857. 
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which would embrace all mankind, visionary as such a 
notion must have appeared to observers of human 
nature in old heathen times. The good sense of 
Plutarch, viewing things as they really were in the 
days of Nero and Vespasian, led him to consider the 
establishment of the union hoped for by the philoso- 
pher as simply impracticable. Human nature, as he 
knew it, was not likely to break through the ties of 
nationality by virtue of any inherent force it possessed 
of universally extending benevolence; and he per- 
ceived the absurdity of expecting any degree of 
brotherly fellowship to flourish between the citizens of 
rival states. But what is impossible with men is pos- 
sible with God, Even while Plutarch was writing, 
something was growing up, though in the midst of 
wars and tumults, which should prove a real bond of 
union between men, a bond too strong to be broken by 
the rivalries of the different states, or even by the wars 
of the diflferent countries, to which as individuals they 
might belong. 

When the Son of God had come and had suffered in 
the flesh, it was said of Him that He had " made 
of twain, one new man" — that He had *^ made both, 
one." The *^ twain,^^ and the ^^ Jo^A," refer to two 
types of men as different as well could be, namely, 
Jew and Gentile, The " middle wall of partition" 
between these two had always been so strong that it 
was thought it never could be " broken down." And 
yet those who had been kept outside, " afar off," did at 
length become united with those who were "nigh." 
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And then all who believed in Christ were One, even as 
He in and with the Father is One. Though men 
could not possibly be all of the same nation, yet the 
distinction of " stranger and foreigner" was, as far as 
Christianity was concerned, altogether abolished. The 
dream of Zeno had, after all, begun to come true. 
Men of different states, people under diverse laws, 
were becoming ^^fellow-citizens," united as members 
of one " household," joined together as consecrated 
parts of one living "temple." The Church truly 
catholic is no respecter of persons, and recognises no 
distinctive character of Greek or Jew, Scythian, or 
Barbarian, master or servant. The Christian in 
England loves as a brother his fellow-member in 
Christ's body in France, in Germany, or in AMca, 
though his manners, tastes, and opinions in general 
are as different as they can possibly be. And doubt- 
less there are often Christians in each of two hostile 
armies, men who personally love each other, though 
duty and patriotism compel them to fight on adverse 
sides. 

Observations such as the preceding may seem to 
spring naturally enough from a direct contemplation of 
Neander's remark, and the sayings which he quotes. 
But a good suggestive saying ofttimes gives rise to 
thoughts that travel rather far ; and whilst thoroughly 
agreeing with the spirit of the original remark, we may 
look on the subject from other points of view to which 
our own reflections may lead us. And thus, whilst 
thinking of the distinctive difference between men of 
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various tongues and nations^ and of the barriers which 
mere human nature will always find impeding their 
imion^ or will make if it does not find them ready 
made^ I was led to view the nationality of Our blessed 
Lord Himself, as far as His earthly existence was con- 
cerned, in an aspect with which I had not been 
familiarised before. It may not be out of place to note 
the course taken by my thoughts, though their only 
possible claim for attention can rest on the advantage 
which always arises from observing whatever helps to 
illustrate the providence or indicate the wisdom of God. 
Every one of us knows that Our Saviour, as concern- 
ing the flesh, was of the kindred of the Jews ; and that 
He was born in the land promised to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. But though a Deliverer was certainly ex- 
pected about the time of His appearing who should 
save the chosen generation from all its enemies, and 
gather together in one to the glorious land the children 
of God that were scattered abroad and place them in a 
position of great power and dignity, it is very remark- 
able that, almost immediately after the advent of Christ, 
the ancient Jewish nation, which had survived so many 
great and sore trials, began to be broken up, and that 
it was so completely overturned before His religion 
spread much, that as a body politic it soon ceased to 
exist. And it strikes me now as a very noteworthy 
thing in the wonderful providence of God, that the 
Founder of the only community which could by pos- 
sibility be both universal and truly united — that He who 
becomes the Head of that one body His Church, He of 
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Whom the whole family in Heaven and earth is named, 
should be born of a race which fhen ceased almost at 
once to possess a local habitation and political existence 
to keep its members together ; yet of a race, however 
scattered and humiliated, that continues and will con- 
tinue in personal existence — a race too which I suppose 
is the only one of those hostile to Christianity which 
may be said in general terms to possess anything like a 
high state of civilisation. 

These things appear to have been providential in 
the highest degree, arfd it may be perhaps permitted to 
us to mark the wisdom of God which so ordered them. 
We could never reconcile ourselves to the idea of a 
Saviour coming of a barbarous people who were without 
proper views, as far as could have then been revealed, 
of the true God. But we may perhaps imagine what 
sinister effects would have followed if two or three of the 
conditions which actually obtained had been reversed. 
For instance, we may, without irreverence, suppose 
what must have happened if a Divine Saviour had 
come of a nation with all the privileges, but without 
the obstinacy, of the Jews — ^which should immediately 
have adopted His religion aud have become at once 
great and powerful instead of having brought down 
upon itself ruin by His rejection. In such a case 
Christ's Kingdom would have been of this world. Its 
conquests would hardly have been the victories of the 
Cross. Or, let us suppose that instead of taking upon 
Himself the seed of Abraham at a time when it was 
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just about to become an astonishment^ a proverb and 
a byword wherever it was driven, the Lord of Glory- 
had been bom of a people still existing as a nation and 
possessing political power to the present time. The 
history of the past and the events we see taking place 
in our own times show us how envy, certainly the lust 
of dominion spiritual and temporal, and many other 
evil passions, would have followed. We know some- 
thing of the miseries and mischief that have resulted 
from the weakly-founded claim of the hierarchy of one 
city whose chief pretends to be the successor of one 
of the Apostles of Our Lord. To what intolerable 
dominion would not J^ome be aspiring if it could be 
asserted not only that St. Peter had been Bishop over 
it, but that Our Lord had been born there, and had 
taught in its streets. Or, if it be not wrong to stretch 
our imaginations so far, suppose that Our Lord had 
come of a great and high-spirited nation, such as that 
whose land is separated from ours by only a narrow 
strait. Would not the people of a country like France 
be even more determined in that case than they have 
ever been yet to aspire to the exercise of lordship over 
other nations ? Would not their pursuit of even mar- 
tial glory have an additional stimulus if they could 
say that their nation had been marked as the foremost 
of the earth by personal connection with the Messiah ? 
Judging by what has been seen and what we still see, 
should we conclude if they could boast of such a dis- 
tinction, that quietness and harmony, or impatience 
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and discord, would be promoted ? And other nations 
would be envious of a people so favoured, and might be 
prejudiced against the cause of Christ in consequence. 
But no one envies the Jews, though no doubt what- 
ever exists that the Man Christ Jesus, in whom dwelt 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, was of the Children 
of Israel, whilst it is a matter only of fair inquiry 
whether St. Peter was ever at Rome. There can be 
no idea of any mischievous rivalry with a people whose 
ancient land has been for eighteen centuries, and still is, 
trodden down of Gentiles; and whose capital, that once 
witnessed the humble triumph of the Messiah, now 
acknowledges the hated sway of unbelievers, and 
scarcely tolerates the presence of any of the race of its 
ancient divinely appointed possessors. So entirely 
distinct indeed are the Jews from every other people 
on earth, so entirely unique are they in their experi- 
ences, habits and aspirations, that we may without 
difficulty believe that when '^ the word which Isaiah 
saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem'* shall come to 
pass, and *^ the mountain of the Lord's House shall be 
established on the top of the mountains and shall be 
exalted above the hills, all nations shall flow unto it'* 
with no envious feelings; and that there will be no 
pretensions raised to the peculiar privileges and dis- 
tinctions of the Jews on the part of any other people. 
None shall then be jealous of the Holy City adorned 
in bridal array. Whilst no other people could be so 
aggrandised as we believe the Jewish nation shall be 
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at length, without a serious disturbance of the balance 
of power, the minds of politicans need feel no dis- 
quietude from the re-instalment of the peculiar people 
in their own land, and from their importance as a great 
nation, when " out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem." 
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VII. 

THOUGHTS ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE 
LAW AND THE PROPHETS, RESULTING 
FROM A CONSIDERATION OF THE TWO 
ENFORCEMENTS OF THE FOURTH COM- 
MANDMENT. 

People who have but a very cursory acquaintance 
with the Scriptures must be aware that two statements 
of the Ten Commandments are to be found in the 
Pentateuch. In both instances it may be said that the 
Enactments or Commands are identical in substance 
and order, although slight variations appear in the 
wording. And the Enforcements, or Reasons, where 
given, are the same or similar in both cases, with one 
exception. But that exception is a very remarkable one 
and presents a considerable difficulty. The Enforce- 
ment to the command to keep the Sabbath holy, as 
stated in Deuteronomy v., is entirely different from that 
which is recorded in the original history of the giving 
of the Law in Exodus xx. Moses, the Historian, tells 
us, as generally understood, that in the midst of the 
thunders and lightnings and the tremblings of Sinai, 
the Almighty uttered in conclusion of the Fourth 
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Commandment the well-known words which we hear 
every Sunday morning, '^ For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath-day and hallowed it." But Moses, 
the Legislator, in his farewell address to his people, 
Moses, the Mediator, who had actually stood between 
the Lord and them, and who when at the point of 
finishing his labours and laying down his office, 
solemnly declared to them the Law, thus stated the 
Enforcement of the same Commandment : " And 
remember that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out 
thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched-out 
arm : therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to 
keep the Sabbath-day." The two Enforcements, then, 
of this particular Commandment are not by any means 
to the same effect, but are as different as two things 
can possibly be, the one from the other. 

Now there is one particular fact that I have not yet 
mentioned which makes the difficulty I have alluded to 
so apparently insuperable ; for, but for the existence of 
that fact, it might very well be said, as has been said, 
with reference to these two very diverse enforcements, 
that " the people on the borders of Canaan knew the 
original reason for the Sabbath, but were also required 
to remember their oppressed state in Egypt, and their 
deliverance therefrom;" or, again, that ^^ different 
motives are not discordant motives." Perfectly true 
remarks, but I wonder the excellent men who penned 
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them could have thought they would prove satisfactory 
and conclusive in the present case, or remove the real 
difficulty, which certainly appears to do nothing less 
than involve a perfect contradiction between one part 
in the Pentateuch and another. 

For in Ex. xx. 1, we read in our Bibles, " God 
€pake' all these words /" and afterwards follow the Ten 
Commandments in their ordinary form. And in Deut. 
V. 22, we read that Moses, after recapitulating the Ten 
Commandments with the important variation already 
noticed, said, " These words the Lord spake 
and He added no more.^^* The difficulty presented by 
this statement of Moses is obvious. Deuteronomy 
seems to give a complete contradiction to Exodus, not 
simply because Moses in his recapitulation gave the 
reason of the Deliverance from Egypt, but because 
after giving it, he is represented as saying, ^^ These 
words the Lord spake and He added no more.^^ Such 
a version of the transaction would naturally lead us to 
understand that Moses in Deuteronomy repeated the 
precise words uttered on Sinai, and that no further 
words than those were spoken by the Lord on occasion 
of the delivering of the Ten Commandments ; whereas 



* To make my meaning the more clear I have omitted above thkt part 
of the verse which has no bearing on the immediate point ; but to avoid 
aU imputation of a desire to withhold anything, it may be as well to give 
the whole passage here, which is as follows : 

" These words the Lobd spake unto all your assembly in the mount 
out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with 
a great voice : And He added no more. And He wrote them in two 
tables of stone, and delivered them unto me." 

s 2 
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in Exodus there is something added to the Fourth 
Commandment which Moses did not mention in Deu- 
teronomy. As our Bible stands, it would seem in 
Exodus that God uttered words that He could not 
have spoken according to Moses' statement in Deute- 
ronomy; which omits the allusion to creation, at the 
same time that it declares that God added no more. It is 
this short expression that all the comments I have ever 
met fail to explain. They are perfectly justified in 
saying that a law may be based on more reasons than 
one, but a vague observation like that does not help us 
to understand one statement in the Bible which seems 
directly to negative another. Those who maintain 
the plenary and verbal inspiration of all parts of Scrip- 
ture should hardly dismiss such difficult points with 
generalities which amount to nothing at all. 

Whilst, however, I am unable to approve of this 
plan of ignoring a difficulty, I can no better agree with 
those, of whom there is no lack at present, who turn 
the passages under consideration to account, for their 
purpose of objecting altogether to the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Pentateuch. They maintain that as 
the two statements contradict each other, they cannot 
both be true — that probably neither of them is true — 
that if Moses wrote the Book of Exodus he could not 
have written Deuteronomy, or have even delivered the 
discourses recorded therein — that probably neither of 
the said Books was the work of Moses, as both could 
not certainly have been. But I do not think these 
propositions are established by what we have before us 
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at present. One thing that strikes me rather forcibly 
is this. It is evident that Exodus was written before 
Deuteronomy, and every Jew firmly believed Exodus 
to have been the work of Moses. There could have 
been no forger of Deuteronomy without the Book of 
Exodus in his hands. Knowing the veneration of the 
Jews for Moses and his works, would any forger have 
dared to have made so manifest a variation on so im- 
portant a point as that we are considering? Would 
he not in a statement of the Decalogue have transcribed 
the precise words detailed in Exodus ? I think there- 
fore that, provided any satisfactory explanation can be 
offered, the instance is in favour of those who maintain 
that Moses was the writer (generally) of all the Books 
of the Pentateuch. 

My humble opinion is that a satisfactory explanation 
can be made. I venture to hope that the difficulty may 
be solved by means of a perfectly justifiable modifica- 
tion of the way in which the expressions ^* all these 
wordSy^* and " these words^^ in Ex. xx. 1, and in Deut. 
V. 22, are generally understood. In each of these 
instances I propose to alter the translation of the noun 
rendered in our version words. I hope to show not 
only that we should be justified in rendering it Com- 
mandmenfSy but that a consideration of some other 
passages requires us so to render it here. And if we 
do so, I think we shall find that the principal difficulty 
vanishes at once. 

If any one will take the pains to look through the 
Old Testament, I do not believe that, from beginning 
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to end, he will meet with the familiar expression " the 
Ten Commandments " more than twice ; viz., in Ex.. 
xxxiy. 28, and Deut. x. 4. And it will be observed, 
with reference to each of these cases, by a person ex- 
amining the margin of our Bible, that the noun '^ words*^ 
is in both places there substituted for Commandments, 
There is but one other place that I should notice where 
the same expression occurs with the omission only of the 
article thCy viz., in Deut. iv. 13, and here we miss the mar- 
ginal criticism afforded by the translators in the two other 
cases ; but this omission is merely an example of the in- 
consistencies abounding in our version, for the original 
for Commandments is the same in all three instances. If 
any one will refer to Dr. Adam Clarke's useful though 
sometimes curious Commentary, he will find the Hebrew 
expressions given under Ex. xx. The original for ^^ all 
these words" in the first verse of that chapter he gives as 
et col ha-deharim ha-ellah, and for ^^the Ten Command- 
menls*^ in other places, esereth ha-debarim. And if any 
one will inquire of a Hebrew scholar, or consult Wigram's 
Englishman's Hebrew Concordance,* he may learn that 
in the following Scripture references to the Ten Com- 
mandments, where the English noun word appears in 
our Bible, viz., in Ex. xx. 1, " these words " ; Ex. 
xxxiv, 1, *^ the words that were in the first table " ; 
and Deut. v. 22, " these words^^ the Hebrew noun for 
words is the same as that which is invariably used 
whenever the expression the Ten Commandments 
occurs, being indeed the common term for ^^ word^^ 
* Both of which I have done. 
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d6b6r or dahvaJir^ in various forms. Thus the noun 
always means Commandments when used with reference 
to the laws of the two tables, and I only ask that it 
should be translated Commandments in Ex. xx. 1, and 
Deut. V. 22, as it is in Ex. xxxiv. 28, Deut. iy. 13 and 
X. 4. We should then, in the two cases under con- 
sideration, read thus : ^^ God uttered all these Com- 
mandments^^ (Ex. XX. 1) j and, '^ All these Command- 
ments the Lord spake unto your assembly and He 
added no more " (Deut. v. 22). The difference, 
though apparently slight, is really important ; for the 
last quoted passage might then signify, ^^No more 
Commandments whatever were given by the Lord from 
Sinai." It need not be taken to mean, as it seems 
by our Bible, that everything was said on Sinai in the 
exact words that Moses employed near Jordan, or that 
nothing whatever was added j but simply that there 
was no additional Commandment, no eleventh Com- 
mandment — the code was complete. 

This rendering would clear away much difficulty, 
because if adopted we need no longer consider Moses, 
whether regarded as the writer of Deuteronomy or the 
venerated and inspired instructor of his people, to be 
pledged to the assertion that, when the Fourth Command- 
ment was given from Sinai, God made the reason of the 
Deliverance from Egypt a part of it. But Moses does 
seem to be so pledged by his farewell address, if we 
retain the present authorised translation. Further too, 
he may be said, according to that, to have declared in 
effect that the Almighty did not give the enforcement 
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from Creation f which, in Exodus, God is certainly stated 
by the Authorised Version to have done* 

And now if we think of the genuine meaning of the 
noun ^^ Commandment/' we may see that its simplest 
form will be an imperative word, as *' Go" or " Come ;" 
or if it is prohibitive two words will suffice, as ^^ Steal 
not," " Kill not ;" or at most, except when complicated 
conditions are mentioned, a very short phrase is suf- 
ficient, as *^ Remember the Sabbath day as holy." 
Such forms of command, so short and plain, might 
well make the terms " Commandment " and *^ Word " 
synonymous. 

An enforcement or a reason is no part of a command- 
ment. But what could be more likely or natural to 



* The Hebrew expressions for spake and words in Ex. xx. 1, appear, 
by the conoordanoe referred to, to be the same^ that is as nearly so as a 
verb and a noun can possibly be. I admit that in the vast majority 
of cases the verb is translated speak, and the noun word, bat 
many other renderings occur in our Bible, amongst which there are of 
the verb as follows^ tell, declare, pronounce, utter, appoint, command, 
give, publish, rehearse, teach i and of the noun the following, command- 
ment, thing, cause, matter, decree, business. But an entirely different 
Hebrew word is used for sc^ng (at the end of the verse). Might we 
not then understand vv. 1 and 2 thus, **And Gk>d commanded (or to 
avoid tautology in English, pronounced or published) all those com- 
mandments, saying (as a preface or introduction thereto) I am the Lord 
thy God, who brought thee, Ac., &c. ? *' 

I am ready to acknowledge that though the word ddbdr is certdnly 
used for commandments where the prefix, ** the ten," makes us quite 
certidn that the Laws of the two tables are referred to, it is not by any 
means the most frequent word for commandments in the sense of Mos^c 
statutes, ordinances for ritual observances^ &c. However, the word might 
very well be translated commandment in more places than it is. See for 
instance Ex. xxiv. 8, 4, 8, xxxv. 1, Deut.Jv. 86, xii. 28, &c., &c. 
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character than that the faithful Moses, who spared 
himself no pains for the glory of God and the welfare 
of Israel, should have taken the opportunity, in his 
affectionate and lengthened farewell address, of enforc- 
ing the Law of God and explaining its reasonableness 
to his people ? And it seems to me that Deut. v. 14 
(latter part) and 15, respecting the deliverance from 
Egypt, was just such an explanation or enforcement. 
It was part not of the Commandment but of Moses* 
speech, 

I have said enough, perhaps, to show how I think 
these parts of Exodus and Deuteronomy, which at first 
seemed to contradict each other, may be reconciled, 
and the apparent difficulty obviated by the justifiable, 
and I trust improved alteration in the rendering of a 
single noun. If so, the immediate object for which 
this paper was taken in hand is accomplished. I might, 
therefore, leave off here if I did not think it reasonable 
to carry the matter a little further still. 

If we agree that the addition to the Fourth Command- 
ment in the recapitulation was to be attributed to Moses, 
and there seems to be no escape from this admission, 
how can we prove that the Enforcement to the same 
Commandment, which is mentioned in Ex, xx., namely, 
that from Creation, was not added by Moses also ? In 
his writings, as well as in his oral addresses, he was 
the same faithful and assiduous man, anxious to explain 
and to render impressive the law of his God. With 
respect to the writing on the two tables we are ex- 
pressly told, ^^ He wrote upon the tables the words of 
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the covenant, the ten words.^^ (Ex. xxxiv. 28, margin). 
This expression would readily lead us towards the 
belief that the Almighty's voice and hand gave the 
articles of the Decalogue in the form of authoritative 
Commandments as simply as they could be stated, short, 
and each as it were in a word. And we do really 
find that in such a form those which were quoted by 
Our Saviour were stated by Him, the Fifth Command- 
ment on two distinct occasions* having been recited by 
Him without the additions thereto which we find in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy. St. Paul, it is true, does 
allude to the sequel of the Fifth Commandment, but his 
purpose was equally answered whether it were simply 
a part of Scripture written by Moses, or an utterance 
direct from the mouth of the Almighty. For Paul, at 
all events, looked on Moses as a true and inspired 
Prophet, and whatever the Apostle could find in Scrip- 
ture he seems to have considered available as authority; 
he does not scruple to quote, for instance, even the 
sayings of Job's blameable friends. (1 Cor. iii. 19, 
Job V. 13.) 

Is there anything in Ex. xx. 9-11 to make it abso- 
lutely necessary for us to believe that the Enforcement 
there appearing as an addition to the law of the Sab- 
bath was actually pronounced by the Almighty ? The 
words are not " In six days I made heaven and earth," 
&c., but all is in the the third person. Equally so are 

* To the Scribes and Pharisees, Matt. xv. 4, and Mark vii. 10, and 
to the young Buler, Matt. xix. 19, Mark x. 19, and Luke xviii. 20. 
To the latter Our Lord quoted five of the Commandments. 
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the sequels to the Third and the Fifth Commandments, 
the imperative parts of which end at the words " vain" 
and '^ mother." It is true that in the case of the Second 
Commandment the addition or enforcement is in the 
first person : " I the Lord," &c. But if we are obliged 
from this circumstance to admit that God really uttered 
these additional words in delivering the Commandment 
against idolatry, the exception woidd make my case all 
the stronger with respect to the Fourth Commandment, 
where the addition is not in the first person. But I do 
not think that too much should be made of these 
niceties, for one actual Command, the Third, is altoge- 
ther stated as if delivered by a third person. The 
sacred writers, wonderful masters of language as they 
were, certainly did not use it with that precision which 
is expected in modern tongues. Small connecting or 
explanatory clauses are omitted by them occasionally, 
sometimes supplied, sometimes not, by our translators. 
Changes of person, without the slightest notice, are 
found in other parts besides the writings of Moses.* 
It is an undoubted fact also that jn the narrative parts 
of the Pentateuch there are several interpolations 
which could not possibly have been penned by Moses. 
I do not say that this occurred with respect to the 

* There are instances in the Psahns, of which Ps. xd. 13, 14, may he 
cited as one. In Mioah vi. 6-8, it is not clear whether the prophet is 
speaking thronghont, or whether Balak speaks in verses 6 and 7, and 
Balaam or Micah in y. 8, for there is nothing to indicate change of per- 
son. Even in 8t. Paul's Epistles it is very difficult to know sometimes 
where he represents himself, and where an imaginary ohjector is speaking. 
See also Rev. xxii. 7-9. 
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account of the Delivery of the Law, but I must ask if 
it is not possible that Moses, wherever he referred to 
that transaction, endeavoured to make it more impres- 
sive by quoting such declarations as the Almighty 
made of Himself and of His Name in Ex. xxxiv. 7 and 
14, and that these quotations, with other comments of 
Moses, always appearing in connection with the Com- 
mandments, should before long have become incor- 
porated with them? Could we wonder that they 
should in time become part of the text ? 

I trust it will not be said that I am wishing to get 
lid of the meaning of Scripture while T only wish to 
understand that meaning ; or that I am so audacious 
as to take away part of a Divine Commandment ; for it 
is Moses hitnself who has done so (Deut. v. 22), if it 
has been done at all, which is the point I cannot admit. 
If any one of the writers of the several commentaries 
that I possess had deigned to bestow the least notice on 
the expression '^He added no more" (Deut. v. 22), there 
might perhaps have been no occasion for the present 
inquiry. It may certainly be owing to my too limited 
reading that I have as yet found no explanation. 
However poor one's opportunities and abilities may be, 
one should not be blamed perhaps for trying how a 
difficulty may be solved, and one part of Scripture be 
prevented from appearing antagonistic to another. 

And it is a remarkable thing that the Pentateuch is 
sometimes far from precise, even in things which seem 
stated with the greatest precision. I am not insensible 
to the objection that the account in Deut. v. 5-21 does 
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not seem to read in accordance with my view, and 
that the text would thus require additions which some 
might think that only a distorted ingenuity could 
supply. But on the other hand I may be allowed to 
ask if every one in reading the first and second verses 
of Ex. ii. by themselves, would not be led to the belief 
that Moses was the eldest child of Amram by the wife 
he is described as taking of the daughters of Levi? 
There are things there that seem to follow in most 
regular sequence ; so precise is the account that a cir- 
cumstance is mentioned which we should never think 
of stating. And if there were merely some critical 
grounds for concluding that Aaron, who. was also the 
son of Amram by Jochebed, was older than Moses, is 
it not almost certain that many, who receive every part 
of Scripture as literally exact, would say that it was 
tampering with the authority of the sacred records to 
hint at such a thing? And is not much ingenuity 
justifiably expended in reconciliug the different 
accounts of St. Paul's conversion in the Acts ? 

If the clause ^'For in six days the Lord made 
Heaven and earth," &c., really formed part of the 
Fourth Commandment (though it is not easy to under- 
stand how an allusion to a past transaction can form an 
integral part of a Commandment), how came Moses 
to omit it entirely when rehearsing the Ten Command- 
ments on the solemn occasion of his address to his 
people just before his death ? If, on the other hand, 
the reason from Creation, equally with that of the 
Deliverance from Egypt, were an enforcement which 
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Moses endeavoured to impress on his stiff-necked 
people, all would be easy of explanation. 

There are many men in all respects, except in an 
honest desire for the discovery of truth, superior to 
myself, with whose strongly-expressed opinions regard- 
ing the way in which the early chapters in Genesis are to 
be understood, mine do not now entirely coincide. They 
are perfectly right in doing their best to uphold their 
own convictions. Early associations and natural love of 
ease would make me too glad to retain such opinions 
myself if I could conscientiously do so. I hope there- 
fore that if I am about to say anything wrong, my error 
or defect in judgment may be charitably regarded. 
For I cannot but own that as the Israelites must have 
believed from the way in which the matter was put, 
that the Heavens and the earth were actually made and 
finished in six literal days from their commencement — 
in six days, I mean, of what we should now call twenty - 
four hours each — I say I cannot but own that it is some 
comfort to me to think that it was not an utterance 
direct from the mouth of the Almighty Creator Himself 
that taught them this. The actual legislation was in 
respect of a real week of seven ordinary days, and it 
appears to me to be most plain that Moses and the 
Israelites understood the ancient records of creation to 
mean that the Heavens and the earth were from first to 
last made and completed in seven days of the usual 
length. Otherwise it is difficult to see how the 
illustration could have had any value to the Israelites. 
Whatever can be proved to have been an utterance of 
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the Almighty it would be the height of irreverence for 
us to raise any question about, and if it can be shown 
beyond debate that the words came really from His 
mouth, I will reverently accept them, however diflElcult 
it may be in the present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge to reconcile them with what we understand by 
the revelation He has made of Himself in His works. 
Still we cannot help contrasting the perfect knowledge 
inherent in the Almighty Creator and Upholder of all 
things, with the limited scientific attainments of the 
legislator who was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Inspired he was for a grand and noble pur- 
pose, and for the instruction not only of his people but 
of the world in great and eternal truths ; yet his science 
was probably that which he received in his early 
training, and acquired in his subsequent wanderings by 
the powerful assistance of his own observation. And 
notwithstanding the moral and spiritual instruction 
that was vouchsafed through Moses, and the Prophets 
succeeding him, it would appear by the writings of the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel and other sacred eflfusions, 
that very little accurate acquaintance with natural 
philosophy or physics, with the movements of the 
heavenly bodies or the structure of this globe, could 
have been possessed in the nation, either by people or 
King. We think now that God's revelation by Nature 
has taught us almost as certainly that the world was 
not made in the space of six ordinary days as that the 
sun does not literally start afresh on his race every 
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morning and return after his joyous course to a taber 
nacle of celestial repose every night. 

We may certainly gather that' it did not seem fitting 
to Divine Wisdom to startle the Israelites either in the 
time of Moses or of David with the announcement of 
the immense periods, whether of tens of thousands or 
of some millions of years each, which every one of 
several separate processes must have required for its 
course whilst this now habitable globe was being 
brought into a state of fitness for the accommoda- 
tion of its present tenant, Man. How much commo- 
tion a glimpse of the idea has caused in our time! 
How impossible it would have been for the old Israel- 
ites to receive it ! But now that most of us can enter- 
tain th6 consideration with some degree of calmness, I 
think that if properly viewed it may prove to be not 
only innocuous but salutary to us. Its incomprehen- 
sible vastness may be a starting point from which we 
may proceed to contemplate, something vaster and more 
incomprehensible still. It cannot indeed teach us to 
understand the existence from everlasting to everlasting 
of the Designer and Maker of all, but it may in some 
slight measure help us to appreciate the greatness of 
this mystery, by showing us what God's eternity must 
exceed. 

The idea may be illustrated as well by distance as 
duration. Thus, we can measure with some accuracy 
an immense line, the diameter I will not say of the 
world's bulk only, but of its orbit, and from that 
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ascertained length we try to discover the parallax of a 
certain bright fixed star. But till very lately it has 
been found that the immense stretch of the earth's orbit 
of which the radius is 92,000,000 of miles, is too small 
to form an appreciable unit in the calculation which 
was thus considered to be almost impossible of achieve- 
ment. And even to this day, if an approximate idea 
has been reached of the distance of a very few fixed 
stars, what we know respecting the distance of the 
others amounts but to this, that the figures that would 
express it must be incontestably beyond the product of 
92,000,000 miles multiplied by some enormous number, 
say certainly above 200,000. There are not more I 
believe than ten fixed stars whose distances are tolerably 
well ascertained. But with these few exceptions " the 
vast midtitude of bodies which compose the universe 
and which are nightly seen glittering in the firmament 
are at distances from the solar system greater than 
that which would produce an apparent displacement 
amounting to the tenth of a second. This limit of 
distance is ten parallactic units."* From which it 
appears that the distance of all but a few of the stars 
must be greater than 2,000,000 times the space between 
the earth and the sun, how much greater we know 
not. But there are many bright stars of which it can 
only be said that they must be greatly beyond that 
stage in space. What then are we to say of those 
much less bright than the stars of which observers 
have been vainly striving to obtain a parallax, and 
* Lardner*8 Popular Afltronomy. 
T 
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therefore vastly more distant still ? And yet again of 
the hazy clusters which must be enormously farther off 
than the smallest observable star ? These bewildering 
distances, that must necessarily be beyond a known 
limit, which is in itself too enormous for us to form any 
conception of, are not too wide for the control of the 
Almighty Hand which placed worlds at their extre- 
mities. Immeasurable as they are, we know that 
Almighty Power stretches beyond them. I have only 
noted these conclusions with respect to distant space 
because they may by analogy help our thoughts when 
trying to get some measure of distant time. As all that 
we can know of most of the stars is that their distance 
must be immensely beyond some certain numbers of 
millions of miles, calculable indeed but utterly incon- 
ceivable, so all that we can know of the age of this 
world as an independent revolving planet is, that it 
must have existed long before a date which may be 
represented as the sum of the ages that must have been 
required for many various processes of change and im- 
provement which have gradually rendered it what it is, 
a place fit for man to work and develope his energies 
upon. We are more likely to gauge the distance of 
the star which takes ages to throw its minute ray of 
light to the assisted eye of the astronomer than we are 
to obtain a remote conception of the age of this globe. 
But our reflections on the immensity of this measure of 
duration may be very serviceable to us when we try to 
look towards the truth of the pre-existence of the 
Eternal King who planned and created all ; they may 
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help to impress us with a wholesome reverence when 
we think of the perfection of the Awful and Eternal 
Being with Whom one day is as a thousand years and 
a thousand years as one day. 

We have thus advantages in forming our conceptions 
of some of the Divine attributes which I think we do 
well, and not ill, in making use of— advantages which 
in the times of the writers of Scripture did not exist. 
But it would be uncandid to ascribe to ignorance all 
that we read in the Bible inconsistent with the expres- 
sion of scientific truth. Neither in popular nor in 
poetical language do we look for philosophical terms, 
and there is much of each of these varieties in Scrip- 
ture. But I see no occasion to be minutely careful to 
fix their precise limits, or to distress ourselves if, when 
the writers were intending to speak the exact language 
of fact, their impressions of historical or physical truth 
were not always correct. It may be a matter of 
critical interest to mark the boundary of poetic 
licence and sober statement, but why otherwise should 
I care if the latter is sometimes inexact, if I feel 
certain that the best course was taken to benefit the 
contemporaries of the inspired writer, and if I can 
yet, by studying his words in a proper spirit, obtain a 
useful lesson for myself? A moral instructor is not 
false if he adapts his teaching to the received though 
not philosophically correct ideas of his scholars. In 
teaching children or savages, or very ignorant persons, 
it is almost impossible to avoid doing so to some extent, 
and I suppose it always will be. In recent times some 

t2 
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excellent moral lessons used to be based on the story of 
the unnatural wickedness of the imperious and violent 
Tullia, and other things which were thought very good 
history. Since Niebuhr and Arnold have concluded 
their investigations we do not deem such instruction 
false, though the facts may have crumbled to nothing 
in their hands. Thus I cannot agree with those who 
consider they make an unassailable statement when 
they say that the words of the inspired St. James, 
" Ye have heard of the patience of Job," do certify 
the literal truth of the whole account we find in the 
Old Testament of the history of that patriarch. With- 
out wishing in any way to dispute the authenticity of 
the wonderful and instructive Book of Job, I cannot 
consider that the words of St James prove it any more 
than I should think that any sober, religious man, by 
saying of a friend that " he was as strong as Hercules'* 
or " as valiant as Achilles," pledged himself to a belief 
in all the mythological legends respecting those heroes. 
And it seems to me no more reasonable to conclude 
that Moses must have been the exclusive author of 
certain Books because they go under his name in the 
New Testament, than it would be to say that when a 
scholar quotes a line as being in the third book of 
Homer's *^ Iliad" or ^' Odyssey" he affirmed his belief 
that everything contained in those two poems was the 
work of "the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle." 
Moreover, such a deduction as the one I am objecting 
to would carry us too far; for if always insisted on, how 
should we escape the necessity of receiving as canonical 
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the apocryphal Book of Enoch ("quoted by Jude) ? of 
believing in the purchase of a field by Abraham some 
years after his own death (according to the speech of 
Stephen)? and perhaps even in the degradation of 
angels by forming unions with the daughters of men 
(Jude and Peter) ? 

It is difficult to help thinking that a great deal too 
much importance is sometimes made to hinge on the 
question of the authorship of the Pentateuch, for the 
truth and value of a book cannot invariably depend on 
its having been written throughout by the person whose 
name it conventionally bears. No one even thinks that 
the two Books of Samuel were written by that Judge 
of Israel. It is true that " Moses " is frequently quoted 
in the New Testament, but we also hear there of '^ the 
Law and the Prophets," yet no one will be so unwise 
as to say that everything in the former of these two 
divisions partook of the nature of a Law. The names 
I have mentioned were doubtless headings under which 
portions of the Old Testament were placed. Some have 
thought that the prophecies were classified under different 
heads, or that they all went under the general title of 
Jeremiah, as it can hardly be denied that Jeremiah was 
once named when Zechariah was intended. Even if 
part of the book which goes by the name of Isaiah 
cannot be incontestably proved to be the work of that 
Prophet, shall we reject it merely on that account? 
shall we shut our ears to its sublime and comforting 
words, because we are hardly sure whether Isaiah or 
some other great prophet was inspired to utter them? 
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But there is a set of prophecies with reference to which 
a similar question must not be admitted. Though we 
may be correct in believing the latter part of the Book 
of Isaiah, equally with the former, to have been written 
by him, I do not know of any declaration made therein 
that it is so. But the predictions in the Book of Daniel 
are on a very different footiag, because they do profess 
to have been written by that greatly beloved man 
himself. It is a common thing in the present day to 
hear this denied — to hear it said that the Book was not 
written even in Daniel's time — that as its supposed 
predictions were clear up to the date of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and then became somewhat obscure, it is 
plain they were penned during the struggle with that 
tjrrant, and published for the comfort and encourage- 
ment of the afflicted Jews as they were being roused to 
resistance by the heroic Maccabees. 

The tendency of a statement such as this is of course 
destructive of all confidence in the Book of Daniel ; 
but the hypothesis seems on the face of it unreasonable. 
We may well believe that the Book of Daniel would 
have afforded the faithful Jews very great support and 
hope, provided it had been one of their recognised and 
sacred books before the struggle commenced, but it is 
difficult to see how it could have helped them if it were 
for the first time brought forward at that juncture as 
a work never previously heard of. It is a favourite 
statement now-a-days that the Apocalypse of St. John 
was written for very similar objects at the time the 
Christians were disquieted by the Roman war before 
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the destruction of Jerusalem. Without at all admitting 
that the Book of Revelation had no higher ends than 
that, or that it must have been written before the con- 
clusion of the war, I must remark that the cases are 
essentially diflferent, inasmuch as the latter Book makes 
no profession of an existence anterior to the time of 
that war, and the Christians who received it in the 
days of the Apostle John knew it to have been then 
only just composed ; its success would not depend on 
any presumed antiquity, as the influence of the Apoca- 
lyptic predictions of Daniel would in the days of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Another thing that has forcibly struck me lately is 
that the evidence of Josephus is not made enough of 
with respect to the Book of Daniel. Josephus was by 
no means a credulous man ; and it appears by his works 
that he unquestionably believed that the Book of Daniel 
existed before the time of the Maccabees, for he men- 
tions in the plainest possible terms that it was shown 
to Alexander the Great.* Such an event if it ever 
took place must have been about the year 332 B.C., 
that is at least a hundred and sixty years before the 
time of the Maccabees. In another place Josephus is 
very explicit. He says (Ant. xii. 7, § 6) " And this 
desolation (by Antiochus) came to pass according to the 
prophecy of Daniel which was given four hundred and 
eight years before." He writes in nearly similar words 

* " And when the Book of Daniel was showed him wherein Daniel 
declared that one of the Greeks should destroy the Empire of the Per- 
sians/' &c. (Whiston's Josephus Ant. xi. 8, § 5). 
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in other places (x. 11^ § 7^ &c.) and does not confine his 
notice to the predictions accomplished^ but plainly 
alludes to those yet unfulfilled^ in his time^ and as 
plainly refers those of his readers who were desirous 
of knowing truth about things then future, to the Book 
of Daniel. Whether all the statements of Josephus 
on matters of history are correct or not, there can be 
no doubt whatever that his words quoted show the 
opinion of a highly educated Jew who had seen much, 
not only in his own but foreign lands, a man of the 
world (as we should say) who fiourished soon after the 
time of Our Saviour ; and they prove not only that he 
felt certain that the predictions of Daniel were genuine 
and that they were known to have received signal 
accomplishment up to the times of Alexander and 
Antiochus respectively, but that they were also after 
that, that is up to the time of Josephus himself, con- 
tinuing to be fulfilled, and that they would in times 
future to his own receive their perfect fulfilment. The 
idea that the prophecies were not correct when referring 
to anything subsequent to the period of Antiochus 
never suggested itself to the observing man who at 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem considered 
that the events of his own day were bearing witness to 
their truth. As far as I can ascertain, there were no 
aspersions on their genuineness till it was found conve- 
nient by some men to make them after Josephus' time. 
And we must not forget that the most important of 
all the prophecies of Daniel extend much further than 
to the times of Antiochus and the Maccabees. For 
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when were the 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th verses of the 
ninth chapter of Daniel written ? Most certainly they 
were in existence generations before the coming of Our 
Lord, and yet they would be just as wonderful if pub- 
lished in the time of Antiochus, as in the time of Darius 
the Median. For whatever may be the precise com- 
mencement and conclusion of the " seventy weeks " 
(of years), of the " seven weeks and the threescore and 
two weeks," and of the *^one week," who can now 
doubt for a moment on reading the verses I have 
referred to that the coming of Jesus Christ, his work, 
and his sacrifice, the bringing in of the Christian 
religion, the conclusion of the sacred canon, the entire 
abolition of the Mosaic dispensation, and the complete 
overthrow of the Jewish people by the Eomans, were 
every one of them noted, in explicit terms that look 
almost too plain for prophecy, generations before they 
occurred, in these Scriptures of truth ? If other parts of 
Daniel were written in the time of Antiochus, of which 
there is not the shadow of proof that I ever heard of, 
certainly this part was not written in the time of Christ. 
The tyrannical monarch was certainly not more plainly 
alluded to than was ^^ Messiah the Prince." And it 
cannot be said that these prophecies brought about their 
own fulfilment, for the Jews resisted the Eomans, and 
fought against the destruction that was coming on them 
to the utmost of their power. 

I have not alluded yet to what some persons please 
to call the legendary part of the Book of Daniel. 
One strong objection made to it is founded on the state- 
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ment that some of the terms employed are derived from 
the Greek, and could not have made their way to the cap- 
tive Jews in Daniel's time. But some learned men now 
hold that there was sufficient communication between 
the Greeks and Babylonians for the introduction of 
such words in those days ; and others have considered 
it doubtful whether the words had a Greek origin at 
all. Some scholars maintain that the terms generally 
used and the languages and style of the Book altogether 
are just what we might have expected they would be in 
Daniel's time. It may be noted, however, that there is 
no statement therein that the historical parts were 
written by Daniel ; its predictions only claim to come 
from him. Therefore I do not see why it should 
be made an article of faith, that the whole Book was 
written by that Prophet.* 

* The above remarks about the Book of Daniel may seem rather 
snperfluoTis now, for I observe by a highly interesting review in the 
ChMrdian of 28th December, 1864, that the learned Dr. Pusey, Mr. W. 
R. A. Boyle, the Rev. J. M. Fuller, and the Dean of Ripon have all 
very recently issued pubHcations on the subject. But as having been 
written before any of those works appeared, or at least before I ever 
heard of their existence, my observations, however comparatively inade- 
quate, may perhaps remain, as recording a perfectly distinct testimony 
and independent conclusion. I must add, however, a notice of the 
remarkable discovery within the last few years of ancient clay cylinders, 
completely corroborating the correctness of Daniel with respect to the 
name of Belshazzar the King. Objectors had stated that the " last King 
of Babylon had a false name in Daniel.*' It is now proved that though they 
were right in giving the name as ** Nabonidus,** yet that his son Belshazzar 
was admitted by him to a share of the government, and it would seem 
that the son was left by his &ther in regal power at Babylon, where he 
was at the time of its capture, and that Nabonidus himself was taken 
afterwards. If we knew a little more than we do, some other Scripture 
difficulties might be as effectually removed. 
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Neither do I know why it is thought necessary to 
believe that the whole of the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses, But an absence of certainty on this point 
is a very different thing from an ability to credit what 
some men now more than insinuate, that Jeremiah, 
holy, conscientious, truth-loving as he was, coxdd have 
possibly forged the Book of Deuteronomy, and that 
such a man as Samuel the upright could have invented 
great part of the accounts we have in Genesis, Exodus, 
&c., of the history of the Patriarchs and of the Israel- 
ites' delivery from Egypt. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that two such men could, in the most sublime, 
solemn and awful word^, have written the most circum- 
stantial untruths on the most important, solemn and 
awful matters possible. Such a thing is more hard to 
receive than the miracles which some modem writers 
find to be so incredible. But it is only playing into 
the hands of such men to assert obstinately that Moses 
was the writer of every verse in the five Books ordinarily 
attributed to him, or even that he was the original author 
of all the parts that he did contribute. In composing 
Genesis it is as well candidly to admit that it seems 
proved that he made use of various sources of informa- 
tion. But though his plan does not seem to have 
required him always to reconcile to each other the 
varied details he transmits, he was doubtless inspired, 
as I have already hinted, to present his narratives in 
the form most suitable for the profitable instruction of 
his people ; and there is not one of those sacred narra- 
tives from which we may not even now derive some 
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lessons of eternal truth. No doubt also the writings 
of Moses and other holy men^ and of most of the 
Prophets, were, soon after the return from the captivity, 
revised, edited (and perhaps annotated) by Ezra, or 
scribes equally learned and devout, till the Old Scriptures 
assumed their permanent form. Is it to be wondered 
at, then, if persons brought up in the criticising habits 
of the present day, and fancying that they ought to find 
in each book the unique work of a certain specified 
author, should meet with some things which clash with 
their well-regulated ideas of what a properly written 
book of a certain date ought to be ? Can we be sur- 
prised if they occasionally meet with things hard to be 
understood ? But it is the part of enlightened wisdom 
not to be oflfended because it has pleased God that 
heavenly treasures should be stored for us in earthen 
vessels. We should not be astonishied at finding a few 
difficulties in the Book which has passed under so many 
human hands during so many dark and troublous ages. 
Let us receive with gratitude the Divine teaching 
which may be gathered from every part of it, and 
beware lest we be led away by unlearned instability to 
wrest the Scriptures to our own destruction. 
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VIII. 
THOUGHTS ON THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 

^* The Lord is good," said more than one of the holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. " How great is His goodness, and how great 
is His beauty!"* exclaimed the priest-prophet who 
left the luxurious City of Babylon for the land of his 
fathers, and foretold to the rebuilders of its ancient 
capital that the Lord should return to Zion and dwell 
in the midst of Jerusalem. And every right-minded 
person to the present day hopes for the speedy coming 
of the time when the prediction in *^ David's Psalm of 
Praise"t shall be accomplished, and men shall not only 
*' speak of the might of God's terrible acts," but shall 
also ^^ abundantly utter the memory of His great 
goodness." 

It may not perhaps be altogether unprofitable to ask. 
What do we see of this goodness ? In what ways has 
it become manifest to us ? 

The subject has been a grateful one to many ; and 
very attractive are the illustrations that some eloquent 
preachers and writers delight to put forward upon it. 

*Zech.ix.l7. tP%*ai:'« 
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Thus, " what proofs," they are apt to tell us, " we 
may gather of the goodness of Our Heavenly Father 
whilst considering His wonderful works in creation ! 
Even by superficial observation, objects, arrangements 
and contrivances without number may be discovered, 
manifestly designed for imparting pleasure and comfort 
to man. But by closely examining the organisation of 
that sentient form which has been called the noblest 
work of God, every one must be profoundly impressed 
with the marvellously benevolent skill displayed 
throughout its structure. And the goodness and 
wisdom are equally apparent which place at man's 
disposal the means for the supply of his bodily wants 
and gratification of his mental faculties, and for the 
exercise of those powers which enable him to bring 
all natural objects into subjection, more or less, be- 
neath his feet. Each sense is an appointed convey- 
ance of enjoyment. But how often more than one of 
his senses act simultaneously and harmoniously together, 
and contribute varied combinations of pleasure to him. 
They are also channels for innumerable delights to the 
mind. A man has merely to open his eyes, and, behold ! 
the external beauties of creation are spread in uncon- 
cealed richness before him. But if he pursues his 
researches, nature will respond to his minutest inquiries 
and reveal to his most laborious scrutiny perfections of 
form and of mechanism which are hidden altogether from 
an ordinary observer. And man possesses the noble 
capacity not only of deriving pleasure and exacting 
service from the flower and herb at his feet, from the 
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mineral riches stored beneath them, and from the 
animal tamed by his hand, but also from those grand 
and resplendent objects which declare the glory of God 
in the heavens. Had the sun been solely created to 
give him light and heat — and how much is compre- 
hended in those two words — it could not have answered 
these great purposes better than it does ; but it seems 
also made, together with the other great light in the 
firmament of the heaven, for the very purpose of 
dividing the day from the night and for provi- 
ding man with signs to mark out his seasons, 
his days, his months, and his years. And those stars at 
immeasurable distance, apparently quite disconnected 
with our solar system, even they are now made in some 
way subservient to man's ordinary requirements. Plei- 
ades and Arcturus and Orion and all the host of heaven 
are not only the objects of wondrous contemplation to 
us, as they were to the companions of the Patriarch 
Job, but they appear now as enlightening friends to 
assist in guiding us securely across the ocean, over 
which, pathless though it be, God has thus provided 
his unerring beacons. Or if we leave thinking of our- 
selves and our own requirements, and look into the 
conditions of the lower existences — ^mere animal nature 
— what endless examples of goodness and benevolence 
we may see everywhere. How abundantly happy, for 
instance, is the lamb which frolics by the side of its 
mother who is sedately feeding, content with the con- 
scious joy of maternity ! And if any living thing can 
feel thoroughly content, is it not that delightftdly 
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occupied creature the bee, which goes abroad only to 
visit the sweetest flowers, and returns home to treasure 
up her acquisitions in stores provided for their bestowal 
by her own most ingenious and useful industry ? And 
what can the artless notes of the birds be but songs of 
pleasure ? What happy vivacity is displayed by their 
active and beautifully designed forms as they dart 
about to collect the materials of a home for their ex- 
pected broods! How much pleasurable contrivance 
must be exercised in the construction of the nest ! The 
complications of its make are only less wonderful than 
the mathematically formed cells of the honeycomb. 
With what beneficent foresight the figures and powers 
of animals and fishes are adapted for the parts which 
the great scheme of nature has assigned to them. To 
every species is furnished the means of procuring in 
due season the meat which their particular organisation 
requires. By what a kind provision some have even 
the power of braving the rigours of winter by appro- 
priate change in the colour and warmth of their natural 
clotliing ! But we might go on thus till we have spoken 
of almost every created thing ; for we can scarcely open 
a page in any book of natural history without lighting 
on some fact which may serve to prove that the Lord 
IS Good." 

Something very like this may often be heard from 
the pulpit, or read in good books. And what shall we 
say to it all ? Shall we be so blind, so sour, so thank- 
less, as not to rejoice in such manifestations of the 
Divine Goodness ? Let us rather take up the words 
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of the Psalmist, who, after a review of the displays of 
God's honour and greatness in the works of nature, ex- 
claims : " My meditation of Him shall be sweet. I will 
be glad in the Lord I" Let us never cease to feel how 
"joyful and pleasant a thing it is to be thankful." 

But after all, are things like these the foundations on 
which men should be taught to build their belief in 
God's goodness ? Is there not indeed great danger in 
relying upon such proofs ? This is the question which 
I am now anxious to examine. 

For when we have said all that goes before or even 
much more in a similar strain, we could hardly be sur- 
prised to find that we had called up an objector who 
might logically reply, " True, the body and mind of 
man are all that you have described. Their admirable 
powers and means of enjoyment cannot be overrated. 
And at least all that has been said of the brute creation, 
of the marvels it exhibits, must be fully admitted. 
And we will pass by the frequent sufferings and occa* 
sional tortures which their bondage to man brings on 
some animals, and the pains which others have to 
endure from hunger and exposure and the cruel attacks 
of the predatory kinds ; though much might be said of 
the agonies as well as of the enjoyments of the inferior 
creatures. But as for man ! alas for his state in this 
world ! How do instruments of pain abound for him ! 
We have as yet only heard of his advantages, but it 
will be only fair to examine the matter on both sides ; 
and if we are to rely on such proofs as you have 
brought forward of God's goodness, how can we blame 

TJ 
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those who think they may prove the contrary by giving 
a list of some of man's unavoidable miseries ? So per- 
plexing^ indeed so confounding, seem the troubles, 
the pains, the wretchedness, widely prevailing amongst 
mortals, that we sometimes feel more shocked than 
astonished by the degrading mistake of those barbarous 
and benighted nations who allow to the Deity the attri- 
butes of power, but deny those of benevolence ; who 
invest the Euler of Heaven with the tokens of strong 
malignity rather than with those of loving kindness to 
all created things. The uninstructed heathen who 
watches the suflferings of his offspring in infancy ; who 
remembers something of the wants and troubles of his 
own childhood ; who feels the privations and pains, the 
disappointments and mortifications to which he is subject 
in manhood ; who knows that he may at any moment 
have to submit to the ferocious cruelties of bloodthirsty 
enemies or to the merciless treatment of his equally 
savage chief; who witnesses the desolations following 
the pestilence, the wild destructions of the storm, and 
the drought of the vertical sun ; who looks forward to 
the helplessness of old age, and the agony of the strug- 
gle with the last unavoidable foe, and thinks with the 
Temanite of old that man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward ; such an one who knows no Gospel 
through which life and immortality are brought to light, 
is perhaps to be more pitied than blamed for his horrid 
error of sacrificing to the Evil Spirit instead of feeling 
after the Good God. And if indeed modern science 
is constantly revealing new discoveries of elaborate 
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organisation^ and illustrating more and more the truth 
•that man's body is wonderfully made, it no less impresses 
us with the solemn warning that man is also fearfully 
made ; for there is not one of the intricate and innu- 
merable contrivances in the structure of the human 
frame that is not every moment liable to be disarranged. 
Their very number but too truly indicates the long 
catalogue of painful disorders to which the body is 
subject. And that mind, too, which is most open 
to the enjoyment of refined pleasures, is most exposed 
to suffering and anguish. And with regard to man's 
relations with the animal world, though he is in some 
sense the master of it, and the forms of the willing 
horse and the patient ox seem moulded expressly for 
his service, it cannot be denied that there exist noxious 
creatures also, which can only be regarded as man's 
perpetual enemies. By how matchless a contrivance is 
the venomous snake enabled to lodge his poison in the 
human veins I And as to those enjoyments which are 
calculated to afford to man the highest pleasure and 
delight, is it not the fact that great numbers of 
them are quite inaccessible to a very large portion of 
mankind, and that the exclusion from them produces a 
longing which is often in itself an almost intolerable 
pain? Many, indeed, of our fellow-creatures, for no 
particular or immediate faults of their own, are deprived 
of the most innocent pleasures; and perhaps still 
greater multitudes are strongly exercised with the 
craving for enjoyments which they might indulge in 
were it not wrong to do so, and are therefore tempted 

u 3 
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to ask. What kind of goodness is that which imparts^ 
desires and then forbids their gratification ? There is an 
apparent anomaly, too, in the pious forms of thankfulness- 
expressed, according to custom, on various occasions. 
Providential mercy is highly extolled perhaps when 
one or two men are saved from a wreck which has 
proved fatal to some scores of their comrades; or 
when a person escapes with a broken limb only from 
an accident which might have cost him his life. But 
in such cases it is difficult to know what tb say to a 
caviller who asks if it would not have been a more 
unequivocal illustration of goodness if the disaster had 
been prevented altogether ?" 

I have only indicated a course which an objector 
might pursue to almost any extent, and some minds 
will be uneasy till they can decide whether such objec- 
tions as those we have glanced at are well founded or 
not. For myself, I think they are only fatal to one 
particular mode of illustrating God's goodness, but that 
against iihe fact or doctrine of that goodness they are 
not of the least avail. Can, then, any other method 
be found of proving this Divine attribute ? I believe 
it can, and that all men may be convinced of it who will 
honestly study the Revelation God has made of Him« 
self in the history and words of His Son. I believe 
that by means of the Christian system God does make 
all his goodness to pass before us, and that there is no 
other means at this time of satisfactorily showing it. 
The common illustrations of it, often so eloquently 
urged, are perfectly fallacious as applied to man in hia 
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present state, appropriate as they might have been 
when man needed them not, when, not as yet debarred 
access to the Tree of Life, he could gaze on each object 
in the " wide landscape" 

** Of Paradise and Eden's happy plains/' 

^nd with no prompting say : 

** These are thy glorious works. Parent of Good ; 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 
Thns wondrous fair — Thyself how wond'rons then ! 
Unspeakahle ! who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To OS invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy GOODNESS beyond thonght, and power divine." 

But now that harmony is interrupted and man is 
disobedient, I fear such arguments will be open to 
cavil until the long-looked-for new heavens and new 
earth are here, wherein dwelleth righteousness. For 
at present it is evident that things go wrong. Good 
things are often quite wasted, and it distresses us to see 
it so. Worse still, what seems to have been made for 
good often becomes a positive hurt to us. The fruit of 
a patient course of virtuous labour is plucked by the 
worthless swindler and stolen from the honest man who 
had so long been calculating on its enjoyment at the 
very moment it becomes ripe. We cannot disbelieve 
the doctrine of the Fall, however some advanced minds 
of the present day may try to make us. Though it is 
very difficult, probably impossible, in this stage of our 
being to understand the strange particulars related in 
the third chapter of Genesis — though we may not quite 
xjomprehend the language employed \>y \!tia ^^rn^et^ ^1 
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the most ancient books in the world with respect ta 
this most mysterious event — ^it cannot be doubted that 
we are told there the darkly-expressed if not enig- 
matical story of a woful change that happened in 
man's condition ; or, as St. Paul puts it, how *^ in Adam 
all die." Man has become subject to many positive 
evils ; but what is found perhaps still more mortifying 
and perplexing is the fact that there are many most 
desirable things, in themselves perfectly innocent, 
which in our present state can seldom be enjoyed or 
even longed for without sin — that is, man has desires 
which are not in themselves necessarily or originally 
sinful, but which very often, or in many cases, it is 
wrong for him to indidge. Some preachers and 
writers may say that it is Satan and not God who has 
implanted such desires within men ; but I can no more 
believe this than I can that Satan created the water 
that may drown us, or the atmosphere that sometimes 
tears the surface of the ocean with its storms. God 
placed such desires within us for satisfactory and useful 
ends, and if man's system had not become disorganised 
by a Fall, that harmony, doubtless, would pervade the 
several parts of his nature, which would prevent the 
flesh from lusting against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh. It is not difficult to conceive the existence 
of a state of things wherein, with a perfect body 
and a perfect mind, and living under regulations 
insuring to each individual the full fruits of his toil — 
under an order of things where the golden rule of love 
to one's neighbour was thoroughly and universally 
Carried out — man might, without sin, have the due 
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enjoyment and satisfaction of every one of those im- 
pulses which must always have affected him even from 
the very first. For instance, a man has always had an 
appetite for food, an appetite it was necessary he should 
satisfy even in Paradise. But in that state we are 
given to believe that whenever his body required the 
refreshment of eating, or whenever he thought it would 
give him any gratification so to indulge himself, he had 
only to put forth his hand and take as much as he 
would of what he liked best.* But now, though 
neither by human nor divine law it can be a crime, 
abstractedly, for a man to eat when he is hungry, there 
are too often circumstances under which it does, alas ! 
become a crime for a famishing wretch to satisfy him- 
self. It often happens that men are on the verge of 
starvation in the midst of plenty and luxury ; and when 
one of them, reduced to destitution by no particular 
fault, perhaps, of his own, and having nothing in the 
world wherewith to purchase a morsel of bread, seizes 
in the instinct of self-preservation some tempting food 
from the store of a man in possession of many super- 
fluities, that poor man becomes guilty of theft. The 
desire he felt to appease his appetite cannot be said to 
be unlawful or bad in any way, and yet to gratify it he 
really becomes a criminal. Other instances, if needed, 

* The statement that even in Paradise there was a forbidden tree, 
forms no valid objection to the above illustration, for I am speaking of 
the perfect accessibility at every moment to mifallen man of all that 
was good for his support and for his real pleasure. And before man 
could BO desire a thing forbidden by Opd as to put forth his hand to 
take it, the Fall must virtually have taken place. 
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might be given of things that would now be offences, 
because contrary to all ideas of modern decorum and 
propriety, but we need not proceed further on this 
track. Enough to say that we are told that in the be- 
ginning it was not so. 

I have endeavoured to show that God's goodness 
cannot now be satisfactorily proved by the works of 
nature or the elaborate mechanism of the human 
frame, because these things very often turn to the 
injury instead of to the benefit of man, and because 
many desirable things, accessible but to a few, cause 
to vastly greater numbers only the pain of longing for 
something out of their reach. I have also declared my 
belief that there is nothing remaining to us in which 
we can hope to discover a solution of our difficulties but 
that Book in which we find the inspired oracles of Reve- 
lation, and that we do see in the sacred Scriptures an 
adequate manifestation of the goodness of God. For the 
Scriptures alone reveal to us the ^^ kindness of God 
towards us through Jesus Christ."* And God's gift 
of His Son displays His divine and perfect goodness in 
a way that the human mind of itself would be inca- 
pable of imagining. I mean it is an instance of good- 
ness requiring a supernatural revelation and worthy of 
it. Whilst everything here below seems unsatisfactory 
and nothing quite answers the purpose for which it 
appears obviously intended, and the most astonishing 
effects of contrivance not only fail of their apparent 
end, but often do positive mischief, we can understand 

• Bph. ii. 7. 
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nothing of the matter till we learn that the Almighty- 
has allowed man to feel the effects, that is to say the 
evils, of departing from Him. Even for God's chil- 
dren, for those adopted again into his own family, 
chastisement is necessary in the present state. But if 
the Divine Being has decreed that suffering shall 
follow sin — and who will dare to say that that is an 
unrighteous decree ? — a Divine Being stooping down 
to be mysteriously clothed in flesh has also Himself 
shared our sufferings; He has in the strictest sense 
shown His sympathy; and in having lived a painful and 
laborious life and died a cruel and accursed death. He 
has effectively " put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self." God refused us not His own beloved Son, 
although He as the Captain of our salvation could only 
be made perfect through sufferings. God's goodness 
sent to our race One whose brotherhood raises the 
human nature into union with the Divine. For Him 
God loosed the pains of death that Angels might be 
able to show to man an empty tomb. His incorruptible 
human flesh did God bring again firom the dust of 
the earth in that sacred, mysterious, and immortal 
resurrection-body, provided with flesh and bones, and 
showing to the eye and the touch what His love had 
submitted to for us, but endowed also with properties 
and powers pertaining to the invisible world, and 
assuring us thereby that we also shall have our spiritual 
bodies, and that when we see Him we shall be like 
Him. He who came down from above has certified 
that God has apportioned many mansions in his own , 
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abode for us; and till we reach them He is our 
Heavenly Advocate who sends down the Comforter 
unto lys, the Spirit who is the pledge of our eternal 
felicity. And even as to the things of this life, though 
we are warned to set our affections more on things 
above, yet even here we are expressly told that Our 
Heavenly Father careth for us, that not a hair shall fall 
from our heads without Him. The Christian cannot 
help valuing, and, as far as his human nature is con- 
cerned, desiring the good things of this life, and God 
often indulges him with many of them, and in all 
things he is allowed by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving to make known his request unto God ; 
and all things work together for his good. And when 
he has the enjoyment of those things which are created 
to be received with thanksgiving, he has greater plea- 
sure than other men feel in the use of them, for he 
finds it a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord. 
Paul was able to glory even in tribulations ; we, too, 
should follow after that attainment in our humble 
measure. And though after all there is no denying 
the main fact that in a dispensation in which the whole 
creation groaneth there are perpetual impediments to 
the sinless gratification of our inclinations and wishes, 
a constant warfare against the desires of the flesh and 
mind, yet even here beams forth the goodness of God 
who has allotted a real pleasure to the exercise of s'elf- 
denial.* Without a self-righteous spirit one may find 

* A spedous and very common mistake, of the young especially, may 
here be noticed— that it must have been intended that we should gratify 
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true satisfaction in having been enabled to overcome an 
evil habit, to debar one's self of some personal enjoy- 
ment for a good object, to give up something for 
Christ. Who would deliberately choose, like a certain 
rich man, to have all his good things in this life ? Who, 
even if he were sure of reaching heaven, would 
wish to confess there, *^ I would never put myself in 
the way of suffering or of losing anything for Christ 
when I was on earth. I, who am now redeemed 
by His precious blood, and am safe for ever, never 
had any opportunity during my mortal career of 
denying myself and of taking up my cross. My faith 
was never tried and proved. Though I have followed 
my Lord to this glorious place, I never was called to 
follow Him in His humiliation and pain. Though 
now I sit with Him in His Heavenly throne and par- 
take of His marriage supper, I was never baptised with 
the baptism that He was baptised with, or took one 
drop of the cup that He drank of on earth." No, the 
soldier of Christ will not regret that he fought a good 
fight before he received his crown of righteousness. 
The remembrance of perils and difficulties is the very 
cause of the joyful feeling of satisfaction when they are 
overcome. .May we not then suppose that God's good- 
ness will make even the severest sufferings of his 
children here to become the sources of joy and praise 
in the state of eternal rest and security ? 

all our desires, otherwise Froindence would not have implanted them 
within us. It is a main argument of this paper that though it may 
have heen so in Paradise, and may be so hereafter, yet there are very 
many things existing to modiiy the rule in man's present state. 
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Again, God's goodness may be discovered in the fact 
that our troubles, however painful, are often the very 
things that cause us to look for something better than 
can be found here, where everything good must be 
transitory and uncertain, nothing quite satisfactory, 
and disappointment inevitable — a thing that must be 
endured. Shall we complain of any means that the all- 
wise God is pleased to take to lead us to aspire to that 
world where all that now perplexes will be explained, 
where there shall be nothing to hurt or destroy, where 
there shall be fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore, 
where the pure in heart shall see God ? It may be the 
fashion to think that we are not in these days to judge 
ourselves by such standards as are offered to us in St. 
Paul's Epistles, yet I believe there are still Christians 
who would not exchange their, sharpest afflictions, 
accompanied by the blessed hope of everlasting life, 
for the very highest worldly enjoyments without it. 
The pleasures of this life are not to be despised, they 
are worth something. "Without them existence must 
be a blank or a burden^ to those who look forward to 
nothing better. Yet the true Christian is content if 
God so pleases to know little or nothing of them by 
experience ; for he believes that the God of creation, 
who has the power to produce all good, can also 
neutralise aU evil, that He who led the three children 
unhurt through the burning fiery furnace, who enabled 
His disciple to walk on the raging sea, who preserved 
His Apostle from the deadly consequences of the 
venomous serpent's bite, and who in innumerable ways 
has shown His Almighty saving power, will yet most 
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signally show it in ransoming man's body from the 
dominion of deaths and will take all sting firom the 
sentence that followed the threatening, "Thou shalt 
surely die." He is certain that the Creator of man, 
who gave him faculties and means of enjoyment, knows 
how to restore him when fallen, how to make him 
perfect in body, soul and spirit, how to furnish him 
with pleasures in every way suited to the consummate 
organisation with which he shall be endowed. 

I myself have known persons most unexpectedly 
and heavily smitten with reverses, persons once of con- 
siderable opulence, but so brought down that even the 
work of the hands was resorted to for supplying what 
means were required for the maintenance of honest 
respectability. And what am I told by a friend, who 
has observed them closely, of their feelings with refe- 
rence to God's dealings with them ? I learn that with 
thankful hearts these persons acknowledge the goodness 
of Him who by mortifying troubles and humiliations 
has delivered them from a state verging on spiritual 
forgetfulness and neglect. They gratefully submit to 
the loving correction which has led them to attend to 
the things belonging to their peace, and to taste the 
pleasure that springs from a habit of continually look- 
ing up to their Heavenly Father in prayer, and of 
trusting in His providence. Having now searched the 
Scriptures they think they can understand why God 
had contended with them, and they discover to their 
satisfaction that His thoughts towards them were even 
then thoughts of peace and not of evil ! 
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To men without the aid of Scripture revelation, the 
exhibition of God's severity must appear everywhere 
an awful, an unexplained fact ; sometimes balancing, 
sometimes almost outweighing the evidences of His 
goodness. Not so to those who really know the Scrip- 
tures. To them if serves as a warning and a memento, 
for it points to a certain and serious reckoning to come, 
and reminds them of penalties actually inflicted. The 
proofs of severity thus combine with those of God's 
goodness to keep their footsteps in the right way. 

But there is one thing which those must be prepared 
for who thus appeal from the natural to the spiritual. 
When we base all we have to say about our subject on 
the foundation we find laid for us in the Scriptures, we 
may perhaps be not unreasonably asked: Are there 
not things noted in the Bible itself which are in 
striking opposition to any idea that our minds can form 
of Divine goodness ? And we must receive the Scrip- 
tures as a whole, and look not only on those parts 
which seem to favour our argument, but on those also 
which seem to go against it. It must be confessed there 
are apparent difficulties. Many of them may be met 
by considerations already adduced, and it would be 
useless to go over the same ground again. But some it 
may be well to examine more particularly. 

How, for instance, can we reconcile our ideas of the 
goodness of God, the mercy and grace of Him who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, with such 
a sentence as this: ^^He that helieveth not shall be 
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damned?" How overwhelming to many earnest 
Christians is the consideration of the fate of the 
millions of those unenlightened fellow-creatures whom 
they denominate "the perishing heathen 1" Yet it 
may be some comfort to remember that those who, ac- 
cording to St. Mark, xvi. 16,* were to be condemned, 
were those who should not believe the Gospel after it 
had been preached to them^ preached by the Apostles 
themselves, and confirmed by the mirqctdom signs 
which were vouchsafed in those early days of the 
Church. We know that those devoted men who now 
endeavour to spread the Christian religion in distant 
lands, and for whose success, for the sake of man's 
temporal and eternal interests, we earnestly pray, have 
no miraculous powers wherewith to prove the Divine 
authority of their doctrine ; and few of them would, I 
suppose, claim possession of other spiritual gifts to the 
extent enjoyed by the Apostles. Perhaps their argu- 
ments are not always of a kind the most suited to 
convince their hearers, who no doubt sometimes honestly 
think they are doing God service in opposing them. 
And with regard to all those to whom the Gospel has 
not come, we may well content ourselves with what St. 
Paul writes in the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. That the heathens are " a law unto them- 
selves," to a great extent is evident, from the precepts 
of virtue and glimpses of truth touching God's ever- 
lasting being and unity, and the immortality of man, 

* I am taking for granted the canonicity of the passage, ty. 9-20, 
of this chapter, though many learned men doubt that it was written by 

St. Mark. 
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which may be found here and there amongst many 
superstitions, ancient and modern. Though it is true, 
for instance, that the hierarchy of old Egypt suffered 
the common sort to worship the Godhead idolatrously 
under various representations of the divine attributes 
and workings, yet their sacred mysteries seem to have 
revealed, to the initiated, only One God; and it was the 
faith of the Egyptian that to the good. Death was but 
the entrance- to Life. We have indeed the best autho- 
rity for believing that in every nation, he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him ; 
and it is not for us to put unscriptural limits to the 
eflScacy of the sacrifice of the Son of God, who was 
pleased to call Himself the Son of Man, who died for 
aU men. 

It may be well to look in the face another difficulty 
which is not to be made light of Though from the 
period of my earliest recollections I have held the 
Holy Bible in reverence, and to this day believe all 
Scripture given by inspiration of God to be profitable 
for doctrine, and to be of essential use in various ways, 
and though I am fully ' persuaded that whatsoever 
things were written therein aforetime were written 
for our learning, yet candour obliges me to admit 
that there are many passages of the Old Testament 
which, to the ideas of our modern civilisation, and 
I may add perhaps to our Christian feelings, are 
positively repulsive. Those who read the sacred his- 
tory of the Jews and the writings of the Prophets 
throughout, must be tempted to stop sometimes and 
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ask, " Can this or that, so repugnant to all our notions 
of humanity and propriety, proceed from the God of 
all Goodness ? " 

To persons putting such a question in a spirit of 
humility, considerations like the following may not be 
wholly unsatisfactory. We must not look on everything 
from our own point of view. But, endeavouring to re- 
gard the comprehensive scope of God's government of the 
world as far as it is revealed to us^ we shoxdd imagine as 
nearly as we can what our feelings and ideas would be 
if we were circumstanced as the particxdar people or 
communities were who, from time to time, primarily 
received the revelations of God made in the Old 
Testament. How different is our position from theirs ! 
We live in an extremely dissimilar and a brighter era^ 
which dawned four hundred years after the last of the 
old Prophets had predicted the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness;* and the light has been gradually 
growing clearer ever since that Sun appeared eighteen 
hundred years ago with healing in his wings ; though 
dark clouds have at times seemed to stop our progress 
towards the perfect day. More than twenty-two cen- 
turies thus separate us from the period when in 
Malachi closed the Canon of the Old Testament, and 
nearly eleven centuries more from the time that Mosesf 
began it. What revolutions not only in government 
but in thought and in custom since ! The Gospel 
itself seems to flourish best transplanted to a strange 

. • MaL iv. 2. 
t Unless Job was written before Moses* time. 

X 
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soil ; and the Christian of the most cirilised parts of 
Europe must travel far Eastward and study the Arab 
of the Desert before he can thoroughly appreciate the 
patriarchal records^ or picture to himself the sojourners 
in the goodly tents of Israel. For us God has spoken 
by His Son. Whether we recognise the fact or not, 
the Day Star has shed its light on our world, and we 
who walk in that light, whether we use it properly or 
not, must perforce see things very differently from 
those who groped about, with a veil between them and 
the reflection, feeble as it was, from the skin of Moses' 
face. At first, indeed, the darkness of the former 
dispensation comprehended not the true Light when it 
had begun to gleam. Even its own received it not. So 
great was the change, that Apostles themselves were not 
at once prepared to see by it, but in their old habits of 
looking to figures and images of the true were carried 
away with dissimulation. How much more difficult 
for us to understand their original feelings, than for 
them, men living at the transition time, to recognise the 
light which they actually saw at its springing up ! 
The key to many a difficult question is furnished 
by the fact alluded to in the opening of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that God spoke in divers manners to the 
Fathers. In olden times David had said, " With 
the holy thou shalt be holy, and with a perfect 
man thou shalt be perfect, with the clean thou shalt 
be clean, and with the froward thou shalt learn fro- 
wardness." And Our Saviour once expressly told the 
Jews that a precept had been given them by Moses 
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^^ for the hardness of their hearts," thereby certainly 
implying that it was in itself one that was not perfect ; 
but suited to their condition, as preventing something 
still worse. Indeed, of one of Our Lord's own de- 
cisions. He Himself declared *^ All men cannot receive 
this saying, save they to whom it is given." In Ezekiel, 
the Scripture goes the length of representing the Word 
of the Lord as saying, ^^ Wherefore I gave them also 
statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby 
they should not live." When, therefore, things which 
our ideas and customs would lead us to consider as 
strange acts, when words savouring to us of harshness 
or impropriety, are stated to have had God for their 
Author, let us inquire, before we feel offended, whether 
they were not really well adapted to circumstances and 
times. Modem rulers and teachers address people in 
words they can understand, without stopping to inquire 
if they will be suitable to posterity some centuries 
hence. And Governments make their regulations on a 
similar principle — the requirements of the day. There 
are liberal politicians even, who admit that the Test 
and Corporation Act, abolished as an absurd, oppressive 
and unjust law not many years ago, was by no means 
an improper or unreasonable piece of legislation in the 
troublous times of the seventeenth century. Let us 
apply these considerations to the case before us, and 
figure to ourselves the state of the Israelites, to whom 
some rather startling commands were given at the com- 
mencement of their history, commands which if de- 
livered to us in these days, would seem altogether 

x2 
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contrary to the spirit of Divine love. From the whole 
tenour of the Israelites' language in Egypt, and their 
manners in the wilderness, it is quite evident that the 
people under their Egyptian taskmasters, and shortly 
afterwards under Moses, were in general an abject and 
degraded race, reduced apparently by long and hard 
bondage to a temporary state of cowardice and mental 
incapacity. A powerful and rigorous tyrant was the 
only model they knew of for a king. Probably they 
supposed that every sovereign was an arbitrary and 
exacting ruler like Pharaoh of Egypt. Mercy and , 
condescension would have made a prince look weak in 
their eyes. Debased and ignorant were then the 
tribes who, in the development of the Divine plans of 
goodness for the recovery of mankind by Jesus Christ, 
were destined to become the conquerors of Canaan. 
Such was then the people over whom the great Jehovah 
was to nile, the nation whose king, as Samuel after- 
wards said, was Jehovah their God. And how did He 
prove Himself to be so ? " Who is Jehovah," said 
Pharaoh, speaking not unreasonably as their de facto 
ruler; "Who is Jehovah that I should obey His 
voice ?" God soon answered the question by His acts, 
and showed that He was a King mightier than Pha- 
raoh. The powerful Euler of Egypt was forced, by the 
judgments that were executed, to ask God's Minister to 
interest Jehovah to stay His hand. The IsraeUtes also 
" feared the Lord and His servant Moses," when after 
a mighty deliverance they saw the men of the terrible 
pursuing army dead upon the sea-shore. The King of 
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Israel had vanquished the King of Egypt, his horse- 
men, his chariots, and all his host. The Israelites 
obeyed Him when they had seen His great hand upon 
the Egyptians. 

Thus in those rude times was the Majesty of the 
God of* Israel first vindicated.^ But it was necessary, 
also, that the peculiar people themselves should acquire 
a character that would make them respected by the 
surrounding nations ; and in those ages there was pro- 
bably but little respect without fear. During the whole 
time that God's first purpose was being accomplished, 
that of showing his sovereign power as God of the 
Hebrews, his people were passive. But in due time they 
had also their part to play. In Canaan they were 
destined to show their valour as soldiers under the 
" Captain of the Lord's Host." The measure of the 
iniquity of the Canaanites was all but full, the guilty 
nations were soon to be punished signally. Now if 
these sinful idolaters had been cut oS by pestilence or 
famine, is it reasonable to suppose that the judgment 
would have been understood ? What would there have 
been to connect it with Jehovah, who if heard of by them 
at all was known only as the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the God of Israel? But when the Israelites 
themselves, fighting under the authority and the im- 
mediate directions of their Almighty King, used the 
exterminating sword^ the nations recognised the fact 
that Jehovah had made Himself a great Name ; and 
the race whose wonderful history is fraught with 
importance to every people upon earth — the armies of 
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tbe living God— became the fear of the heathen round 
about. It was only when they heard what Joshua 
had done to Jericho and her king^ and to Ai and 
her king, that the inhabitants of Canaan feared 
greatly, and that the mighty men of one power- 
ful city desired the protection of the Israelites 
even at the cost of their own liberties. Certainly it 
would be revolting to the servants of God in the present 
day to have to slaughter the inhabitants of a heathen 
city, however wicked. If the blind zeal of some, who 
ought to know their Maker's spirit better, tempts them 
to wish for fire from Heaven to destroy those who will 
not receive Him or their representations of Him, they 
are rebuked now, and told that the Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men's lives but to save them. When 
we are astounded at what was done in old times, let us 
remember that the enormous civilising changes effected 
by Christianity have been but gradual, and that tbe 
transformation is by no means complete, but that pro- 
gress is being made even now. Many things con- 
sidered as mere matters of course sixty or a hundred 
years ago, could not be put in practice in the present 
day. Men have been hanged in this country for forgery 
and sheep-steaKng, and poor starving creatures for 
various minor offences, since the birth of numbers of 
people now living ! And in the East the small estimation 
in which human life is still held is painfully proved by 
the wholesale butcheries perpetrated in the Lebanon* 

* This part was written early in 1861 
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very recently. God's purposes of goodness to all the 
world were in the course of his all-wise providence to 
be carried out by making the descendants of his faithftd 
Abraham a distinguished and powerful people, and it 
is difficult to see how this great object could be effected 
by other means than those actually employed. Though 
to modern ears the recital of the verses has a singiJar 
sound, " He slew Sihon king of the Amorites, for His 
mercy endureth for ever ; and Og the king of Basan, 
for His mercy endureth for ever,"* yet the Israelites 
doubtless readily accepted these proofs of the truth that 
" The Lord is good." These very acts are elsewhere 
referred to as tending to make Israel respected, and 
they were doubtless steps in the advancement of that 
nation of whom in the fulness of time Christ, the Prince 
of Peace, should come. 

There are certainly things in the Law which cause 
some amazement relating to slavery and divorce — regu- 
lations given by Moses, as already hinted, for the 
hardness of the people's hearts ; but they were certainly 
not intended for adoption by us. We are expressly 
told that the Law made nothing perfect. It was but a 
schoolmaster to Israel to the time of Christ. "Would a 
master exhibit goodness by treating a concourse of 
rough, ignorant boys with the regulations and privileges 
that would be proper for a community of educated and 
well-conducted men ? But it shoidd never be overlooked 
that the Law contained many most humanising precepts 

* Ps. cxzzvi. 
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far in advance of the age in which it was promulgated. 
But such was the character of the Israelites that these 
softening influences of the Mosaic code for a long time 
made but little way. In the days of David cruelty 
seems to have been held in no particular reprobation. 
The atrocities, as we should call them, which he 
practised on the Amorites do not seem to have lowered 
him in the estimation of the people. And what appears 
to us the revolting sentiment, ^^ Happy shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones !" 
was even in the later times of the captivity incorporated 
into one of the most touching of the Jewish sacred 
songs. 

In the books of prophecy we may find allusions 
to matters of which it pains us to read aloud; and 
directions very revolting to our notions were given 
to some of God's faithful prophets. Yet we may be 
relieved when we think of the customs and necessi- 
ties of the East. Whilst with us, for instance, a 
woman shows her face with no imputation on her 
modesty if she otherwise be properly clothed, there 
are places in the East to this day where the very 
reverse is the rule, even to the utmost extent, and a 
woman cares for covering her face only. And we may 
read the fourth chapter of Ezekiel with less pain when 
we remember that the substance with which the Prophet 
was ultimately allowed to bake is but the ordinary 
fuel used in many parts of the East ; the original but 
cancelled directions were intended to show the imprac- 
ticability of obtaining even such a thing as that, during 
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the siege, and the extraordinary shifts and substitutions 
that would be resorted to in the beleaguered city for 
the sake of preserving life. 

But still, in the Psalms and the Prophets, books com- 
posed under the Law yet precursors of the Gospel, 
are many bright gleams the lustre of which no time will 
dim. Though it is sung in them that ^^ the Lord is 
known by the judgments which He executeth," ^^ the 
Lord of Armies is His name," they lead us in vision to 
days when *^ the Sun of Righteousness should arise — 
when there should be abundance of peace as long as 
the moon endureth," when " swords should be beaten 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks, 
nation should not lift up sword against nation, neither 
should they learn war any more." From first to last 
there was a plan ; let us not be discouraged in our en- 
deavours to trace it. There were times when the 
Divine authority had to be vindicated, and when it was 
necessary to show what rigid obedience was required 
by God's perfections ; but men were led to think of a 
Deliverer, to desire a Saviour who should be better than 
all their old judges and kings. There are remarkable 
proofs that one and the self-same spirit worked with 
the Christian Apostles and moved also the holy men of 
old from the earliest times that the Scriptures began to 
be written by them. How else, for instance, can it be 
accounted for that David, who however faithful a man 
and admirable a king in many respects, was called by 
God Himself '^ a man of blood," could have been the 
author of such hymns and spiritual songs as some of the 
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psalms which go by his name ? Under what possible 
guidance but that of the '* Eternal Spirit " could this 
conquering Hero, this absolute arbitrary Monarch, 
write as he did of the perfections of the word of God, 
and indite prayers and thanksgivings in language ex- 
pressing the most spiritual desires, the warmest feelings, 
of the most experienced Christian hearts even at this 
day ? Indeed he gives us the key himself, when he tells 
us, ^^ The Spirit of the Lord spake by me and His word 
was in my tongue."* 

There was once a man, whether he were the wise 
King Solomon, or one who in later times wrote after 
his manner, who found himself deeply exercised by 
perplexing questions. On some of them he came to a 
decision, such as it was ; others he seems to have left 
as too difficult for human wisdom to grapple with 
successftdly ; but some of these we can solve really 
better than he, for there are respects in which the least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than even the 
wise King Solomon. Yet he seems to have bid adieu 
to his perplexities at length with the satisfying conviction 
that in the main all things should be put right by an 
infallible Judge,t and that man though he may not 
understand all mysteries must find his happiness in 
making it his bdsiness to keep God's commandments,^ 
commandments which we can read more clearly now 
than he could. The solemn words which come at last 
to give a practical value to what else would be little 

* 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 
t Eccl. xii. 14. t Eccl. xii. 13. 
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more than a string of touching and melancholy reflec- 
tions on the vanity of human affairs, are well worth a 
place in this paper. " Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter ; Fear God and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole of man. For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil." 

The man who wrote thus had the Law, and partly, 
perhaps, the Prophets. We have the Law, the Prophets 
and the Gospel. These now together form one book 
which seems complete. To expect that equally in all 
its parts the goodness of God would stand developed 
according to the individual ideas of each of His fallen 
creatures would be simply foolish. Enough for us if 
we can discern, in dimness at first, any of the bright 
features of this gooodness through the veil of Moses ; 
and see its open face, in lustre at last, by the abundance 
of the revelation of the glory of Christ. Perhaps it 
may not be unreasonable or irreverent to judge it pos- 
sible, from what has gone before, that if it were to please 
the Almighty to make any new spiritual revelation to 
the cultivated intellects of this age (though it would 
be the height of presumption to say that such a thing 
was necessary), the mercy and love which characterise 
the Gospel would be made much more prominent than 
the severer attributes which were revealed in the earlier 
dispensations. But we have still cause enough to re- 
collect with humility that God's path is in the waters 
and that His footsteps are not known. Though His 
people are not now ostensibly sent to heathen nations 
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to " bind their kings with chains and their nobles with 
fetters of iron," and His prophets are not now ordered 
to devote cities like Babylon, Tyre and Nineveh to 
utter destruction, but rather to represent the Almighty 
to the heathen as ^^the living God, that giveth rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness," and to proclaim the Son 
of God as one who ^^went about doing good and 
healing all that were oppressed of the devil," and 
as the crucified and the risen Saviour, the future 
Judge of all, yet there are still, alas ! wars and desola- 
tions, even in these times, frightful enough to show the 
appalling evils which the unrestrained lusts of man 
and the malice of the wicked one may lead to. Whilst 
these things are permitted for a season, let us take 
comfort in remembering that the Spirit of God which 
in the beginning is represented as moving on the face 
of the waters, bringing order and beauty out of chaos, 
is the same Spirit whose fruit shall certainly in due 
time ripen everywhere into " love, joy, peace, long- 
suflfering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance." The end may not be yet. How much still 
is to be endured, how much still to be done, we cannot 
say, nor can the angels of Heaven tell us. But let us 
endeavour to discern the signs of the times ; and try 
and see whether through the red and lowering sky, 
distress of nations and perplexities, we can find any 
indication of the approach of the day when *^ the glory 
of the Lord shall be seen upon the Church, and the 
Gentiles shall come to its light and kings to the bright- 
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ness of its rising " — of the period when *^ the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and they shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
God's holy mountain " — '^ the times of restitution of all 
things " — when " there shall be new Heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dweUeth righteousness *' — when, 
as said the oft-desponding Jeremiah in one of his few 
bright moments of joyful anticipation, *' They shall 
come and sing in the height of Zion, and shall flow 
together to the goodness of the Lord, for wheat 
and for wine, and for oil and for the young of the flock 
and of the herd : and their soul shall be as a watered 
garden ; and they shall not sorrow any more at all. 
Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both young 
men and old together : for I will turn their mourning 
into joy, and will comfort them and make them rejoice 
from their sorrow. And I will satiate the soul of the 
Priests with fatness; and My people shall be 

SATISFIED WITH My GOODNESS, SAITH THE LoRD.** 



SIS WISDOM ALWAYS JUSTIFIED. 



IX. 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE ARGU- 
MENT IN JOHN X. 34-36. 

All Scripture inspired by God is doubtless profit- 
able ; that is, capable of being turned to useful account 
by the members of the Church of Christ to the end of 
time. But there is a great distinction to be noticed 
between two different classes of texts or passages in 
the Bible. The lessons to be derived from those in 
one of them are unmistakably and obviously universal : 
all men can see their bearing at a glance ; they apply 
as immediately and personally to every individual case 
at the present day as they did to the Jew or the Gentile 
eighteen hundred years ago. But with respect to 
numerous passages that must be placed in another 
class, it can hardly be denied that so many conditions 
have been totally reversed since they were written, by 
difference of place, manners and circumstances, that it 
requires considerable patience, penetration and research 
to enable an inhabitant of modern Europe to draw any 
instruction from them at all. As examples of the 
former class may be given the texts, " Judge not that 
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ye be not judged;" and, " This is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners." Such texts will speak 
for themselves, some to all sorts of men, others to all 
Christians, in all places, as long as the world shrill last. 
On the other hand a passage which may be taken as a 
notable example of the latter class occurs in John x. 
34-36. 

Now what has been said of the profitableness of 
Scripture in general is doubtless particularly applicable 
to those parts of it which we call " the Gospels." I am 
perfectly convinced that we have reason to be thankful 
for the record of every circumstance and saying noted 
by the Evangelists, according to the good pleasure of 
God. All that they tell us touching Him, who is the 
"Way, the Truth and the Life, is to be prized. Yet 
some things in the Gospels themselves are difficult and 
obscure, and of these we may fail at first to discover 
the use. I sorrowfully confess that for a long time 
want of proper comprehension] gave the passage in 
question an appearance of unsatisfactoriness to me, and 
produced an impression akin even to pain. But now I 
trust I can see how its preservation should give us cause 
for gratitude to God. 

I. To begin with a notice of that which was not 
pleasurable. 

Judging from my own experience, I should suppose 
that many persons must have been seriously perplexed 
about the argument contained in the passage referred 
to. If any of the hard parts of Scripture could be 
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insurmountably difficult to an honest and teachable 
searcher for truths I was disposed in my embarrassment 
to look on this as one of them. I must hope that 
what I have to say describing that embarrassment may 
not subject me to a charge of irreverence, for it was 
only my conviction of the Divine and perfect wisdom of 
Our Lord that occasioned my feelings of perplexity. 
Christ's religion has served more than anything else to 
establish amongst us a lofty standard to judge by, and 
L cannot help thinking that, to many a Christian mind 
that uses it, there is something amounting at first sight 
to a disquieting inconclusiveness about these verses. 

The argument is respecting the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The Jews had accused Him of blasphemy, and 
had even taken up stones to stone Him, because that 
He being a man had made Himself God. Against 
their objections Our Lord here brings jbrwaxd the 
plain, undeniable fact, that in the Psalms, the collection 
of which was included sometimes in that division of 
the sacred writings called by the Jews '^ the Law,'* 
are to be found the words " I said ye are Gods." All 
acquainted with Scripture would admit that the per- 
sons thus addressed by the Psalmist, or the Almighty 
speaking by him, were nden ; and that they were cer- 
tainly not the most virtuous or admirable of human 
kind. Then Our Lord appeals to what was equal in 
force to an axiom among the Jews of His days, that 
" the Scripture cannot be broken." They could not 
therefore avoid admitting that certain magistrates unto 
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whom the word of God* came in old time were, by 
the Scriptures which the Jews were certain could not 
be broken, called Gods. And the conclusion is that it 
could not, after that, be blasphemy on the part of One 
whom the Father had sanctified and sent into the world, 
to call Himself the Son of God. 

Now I believe I may say without intending the least 
irreverence, that to an assemblage of Englishmen of the 
present day such an argument would give not satis- 
faction but uneasiness. For they would ask if it were 
really intended to prove that there could be more Gods 
than one ? If the possibility of that were not admitted, 
the whole argument would appear baseless. Or, letting 
that pass, they would go on to ask if Our Lord would 
have been satisfied with establishing his claim merely to 
an equality with " one of the mighty" — " one of the 
princes" (Ps. Ixxxii. 1 & 7) ? So far from that, they 
would say that He had claimed to be absolutely ^^ One 
with the Father," or, as the Jews had complained. He 
^* being a man had made Himself equal with God.*' 
"With respect to the actual expression employed in the 
Psalm, we of this day should be disposed to consider, 
either that the language was intended to be sarcastic 
{for instances of sarcasm are not wanting in the sacred 
writings), as though a warning were given to the wicked 

* The passage in Ps. Ixxxii. 6, probably has reference to Ex. xxi. 6, 
xxii. 8, 9 & 28, the word translated Judges in the two former passages, 
and Oods in the last, being the same in the originaL I cannot discover 
whether the word in Ex. xii. 12, and Num. xxxiii. 4, refers primarily to 
the objects of idolatrous Egyptian worship, or to the princes of Egypt, 
or to demons. 
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magistrates that however they might be Gods in their 
own estimation, however they might think themselves 
as mighty as Gods, and try to persuade their poor neigh- 
bours that they were children of the Most High, yet 
they should prove to be no more immortal than ordinary 
men, and they should fall like one of the princes, the 
greatest of whom had all been cut off when their time 
came. Or the expression might simply convey the idea of 
superlative or very extraordinary power.* Either of 
such interpretations of the Psalmist's words might be 
satisfactory to us, more especially perhaps the former* 
But supposing either of them to be correct (and there 
can hardly be any other), it is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely difficult for us to see how the words used by 
the Psalmist can possibly be made available for 
establishing Our Lord's claim to Divinity. That they 
should appear to have been so used causes the dis- 
quietude at which I have hinted. 

I trust it will not be necessary to offer any very 
lengthened excuse for a temporary feeling of this kind, 
for it cannot be inconsistent with the humble desire to 

* Things of uncommon strength, or wonderful size, or beauty, were 
in the language of old times frequently connected and qualified with the 
word Qod, Thus Moses was called by Stephen heautifvl to Qod (Acts 
vii. 20, E. y*, exceeding fair). Nineveh even in its state of wickedness 
was called a great city of Qod (Jonah iii. 3, margin). Nimrod was styled 
a mighty hunter before the Lord (Q«n. x. 9)> though he was one of the 
children of Ham and his deeds are not generally considered to have been 
such as are commended in the Scriptures. Abraham is called a prince 
of Qod (Gten. xxiii. 6, E. V., a mighty prince), Rachel's wrestlings, 
wrestlings of Qod ((Jen. xxx. 8, E. V., great wrestlings). Large 
cedars are called cedcvrs of Qod (Ps. Ixxx. 10, E. V., goodly cedars). 
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" know the things that are freely given to us of God." 
There are few persons, I suppose, even among those 
who have the extremest views on the subject of inspi- 
ration, who in the course of their reading do not 
occasionally come upon a part of the Bible which 
causes them a degree of embarrassment. Some of 
them will treat the matter as a thing they do not care 
to trouble themselves about, and so dismiss it from 
their minds as soon as they can. Though they find 
what may not be quite in accordance with their ideas of 
fitness, they suppose there may be some explanation or 
other, and see no occasion to stop for grappling with 
difficulties. It is far more agreeable to pass on to 
places whence they can obtain more easy instruction 
and draw more ready comfort. And happy in many 
respects are such good people. Many hours of anxious 
disquietude are they spared, though probably they 
are not of all men the best qualified for contending ear- 
nestly for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints. But there are others, and their numbers are 
now increasing, who find that they cannot take all things 
so quietly and easily. They are like the engineer who 
calculates the value of a thing from its least perfect 
part, and to whom it is no use to talk of the immense 
strength and stoutness of a beam if it has but one 
weak point. Scarcely more will it avail to set before 
these anxious minds the sublimity and perfections of 
the Scriptures if they find but one text which they 
cannot tell how to reconcile with reason, with fact, or 
with the general declarations and tenour of Scripture 
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itself in other places. Till this is done^ their self-torture 
will continue. For I am not speaking of those who 
make it their sad business to find flaws in the Bible^ 
who search the Scriptures indeed, but with the appa- 
rent object rather bf discovering inconsistencies than of 
receiving instruction. But I refer to many with honest 
and good hearts who have suffered more pain than 
they can express, when for a moment hostile assaults 
have looked irresistible and the faith has seemed impe- 
rilled — who then feel that the ploughers have ploughed 
on their backs and made long furrows. In many of such 
hearts perhaps the good seed ultimately takes quite as 
deep a root as in those who are said '^ anon with joy to 
receive it." There are persons who are none the less 
teachable because they require time and pains to assure 
themselves about what some parts of Scripture really 
do teach. 

But I believe I have said enough on these points, 
and will pass on to considerations of which it is much 
more agreeable to treat. 

II. For if we allow ourselves to be fairly guided by 
a certain principle which we should always keep in mind 
in our study of the Scriptures, the surprise with which 
at first sight we may have regarded this passage will 
cease ; we shall be able to recognise in it a proof of Our 
Saviour's wisdom ; and we may even learn much from 
this striking example which may serve to guide us 
through our embarrassments when meeting with other 
Scriptures which present apparent difficulties. 

The principle or rule I refer to, which can never be 
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too strongly insisted on, is this — that in the study of 
the Scriptures we should keep two things in view, 
viz., the immediate object or aim of the writer or 
speaker whose words we are considering ; and also, as 
far as we are able, the condition, opinions, prejudices, 
and the degree of knowledge and intelligence possessed 
by the people who are spoken to.* The latter part of 
the rule is more generally important, and will serve us 
more particularly in the present instance. 

The people addressed in this case were the Jews in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, men probably of the upper 
classes, much given to disputations. The writer of 
the record was St. John, who seems to have been desirous 
to take every opportunity of showing how his Master 
asserted His Divinity. And the speaker was Our blessed 
Saviour, who in His perfect knowledge of what was in 
man always used the most effectual means of convincing 
His audience ; or, if they hardened themselves against 
conviction, of silencing His opponents. His opponents, 
as we must call them here, were a set of men brought 
up to admire the quibbles of the Scribes and Eab- 
binical teachers, who loved the letter more than the 
spirit, and paid tithe of mint, and anise and cummin, but 

* It may perhaps be observed by any one who takes the troubls to 
look through this little work that I have said as much as this before, in 
effect, if not in as many words. But if reiteration can ever be borne 
with, it may on this point, which, tiU lately, at least, has been too much 
neglected. It can hardly be too frequently insisted on in these days of 
scrutinising objection and faithful if not always judidous defence — of 
attempts on the one hand to get rid of as much of the Gbspel as possible, 
and on the other to hold the truth of God entirely unimpaired. 
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omitted the weightier matters of the law. We should 
then expect that, on the principle I have indicated. Our 
Lord, in discussion with them, would employ illustra- 
tions and arguments which would be appreciated by 
persons with their peculiarities, and which would come 
home to their special habits of thought and modes of dis- 
putation. It must be remembered too that they were 
then past arguing with, they had to be silenced, to be 
made to feel Our Lord's superiority even at their own 
weapons. Can we be surprised then if what was said 
was not by any means that which would have appeared a 
convincing argument to us? For an European of 
modern society differs from a Pharisee or Jewish 
lawyer of Our Saviour's time as essentially in habits of 
thought and ideas as he does in language and mode of 
dress, though not perhaps to so great a degree. An 
Englishman of these days may not be able to discover 
anything in the passage that would convince him, but 
none the less for that was it found perfectly unanswer- 
able by the Jews in Herod's temple. 

To them Our Lord seems to have said in effect, 
^^ How can you find fault with Me and say I am a blas- 
phemer because I call myself the Son of God and 
make Myself equal with God ? I must remind you 
that by the highest possible authority men have been 
called Gods, Persons like you, who pretend to such a 
punctilious reverence for every part of your Law* 

* At what precise period the Masorites commenced their toilsome 
labours appears mioertain, but the spirit of minute and watchful obser- 
vation seems to have existed in Our Lord's days, which prompted calcu- 
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oannot deny that in the Law it is written respecting 
certain men, ^ I said ye are Gods.' * Your belief is, 
however loosely you may act upon it, that not a word 
of your Scriptures can be broken — that every part is 
perfectly true, every syllable precisely correct. You 
must therefore, on your own principles, admit that 
certain men were rightly styled Gods. Then how can 
you say of Me, with whose actions you can find no fault, 
whose deeds of compassion and power are certainly 
more godlike than were those of the tyrants of old, 
— ^how can you say of Me, who am set apart by the 
Father for a certain work which none other can per- 
form, that I blaspheme because I said I am the Son 
of God ? " From the force of this, so unanswerable 
on their own principles with regard to the Scriptures, 
the captious Jews found no means of escaping. They 
only replied in a way not very unusual with perse- 
cutors whose mouths are ^topped. They attempted to 
arrest their opponent when they could not answer his 
words. But Our Lord's time was not yet come for 
delivering Himself up ; and so having effectually con- 
founded them, He left for a place where He met with 



lation of the number of times each letter of the alphabet occurred in 
the Hebretv Scriptures, reckonings of the middle clause in each book, of 
the middle letter of the Pentateuch, and of the number of times the 
same word was found at the beginning, middle or end of a verse. See 
Home, vol. ii. chap. 2. Dr. J. Hartwell Home himself remarks in 
Tol. i. chap. 2, ** So great was the reverence of the Jews for their sacred 
writings, that according to the statements of Philo and Josephus they 
would suffer any torments, and even death itself, rather than change a 
single point or iota of the Scriptures." 
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hearers ready to use the light that had been given thenu 
by the teachings of Christ's forerunner, Jphn. Exa-^ 
mining His claims in a cordial spirit, ^* many believed 
on Him there." 

We need not be content, however, with simply un- 
derstanding this passage ; but when our first difficulties 
are removed and satisfaction takes the place of embar- 
rassment, we may with reference to other parts thank- 
fully use this striking example, so illustrative of the sys- 
tem adopted by Our Lord, who took the means which 
existed at His disposal for either instructing His 
hearers or silencing His adversaries in the way most 
convincing and effectual to them, how inappropriate 
soever to men situated like ourselves who were cer- 
tainly not immediately addressed. And we need not 
confine these remarks to the teaching of Our Lord, but 
may apply them to the writings of the Apostles, which 
also occasionally present their apparent difficulties. To 
put my meaning clearly then, I may state in one 
sentence that instead* of wishing to pass by the passage 
in question as a thing hard to be understood, I am 
thankful that in the course of God's providence it has 
been preserved, because it notably shows us how to 
regard other difficult parts in the New Testament, — 

1. Where the reasoning may not seem to us to be 
perfectly conclusive, or, 

2. Where the Old Testament Scriptures on which 
arguments are founded do not seem to us entirely ap- 
plicable or even by any means appropriate, and, 

8. Where instruction is conveyed or enforced* in 
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ways in accordance with peculiar Jewish ideas^ whether 
those ideas showed an advanced state of knowledge or 
quite the contrary. 

One or two instances under each of these heads may 
be given. ^ 

1. In this particular place I must repeat that no con- 
clusion to which I have come is in any way derogatory 
to the perfect grace and truth of Jesus Christ. Far 
from this, I am not only convinced by the general state- 
ments of Scripture of Our Lord's Divinity in which 
these qualities shine forth, but I find in the very things 
that we shall notice illustrations of that divine wisdom 
which always adapted the means to the end. 

One example under the first head may, I think, be 
found in Our Lord's answer to the Pharisees about 
casting out demons, when He said that Satan could not 
cast out Satan, for then he would be divided against 
himself, and how then should his kingdom stand? 
The answer may seem to tis inconclusive, because we 
might rejoin that on many occasions something might 
with policy be yielded for the sake of obtaining greater 
advantages elsewhere — that an experienced commander 
might abandon some posts if by so doing he might 
secure more important ones or injure the position of his 
opponent, or promote the main object of the campaign. 
Indeed something very much of the kind does seem to 
have occurred when Satan, in order to cast discredit 
on Our Lord, instigated demons to give him their 
damaging testimony by crying out, " Thou .art the 
Christ the Son of God !" But the illustration was after 
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the manner of the Pharisees, who would probably have 
been unaflTected by arguments that would have convinced 
us, and we must not disregard the implied and great 
fact that Christ's conduct and works were all opposed 
to the Kingdom of Evil. Another similar instance 
occurs in the rebuke wherein Our Lord showed that 
they allowed the deeds of their wicked progenitors, by 
building the sepulchres of the good prophets whom 
their fathers had slain. I do not think such words 
would be addressed to us in a similar case ; as, for 
instance we should hardly be disposed to admit that 
we were personally responsible for the execution of 
Cranmer and Latimer at the stake because in these days 
we have raised the Martyrs' Memorial at Oxford. But 
the rebuke seems to have gone home to the consciences 
of the audience, and, we may conclude, was the fittest 
that could be found for them. Thus, also, it is 
difficult for us to see the applicability of arguments 
and examples met with in some parts of the Epistles to 
the Romans and the Hebrews, and of the Epistle of 
St. James. We should hardly see the force of the 
illustration about the strength of Abraham's faith in 
Kom. iv. 19, remembering as we must how the Old 
Testament history* relates that, many years after the 

* I am not ignorant of the idea entertained by some who wish to 
harmonise, that Keturah was married to Abraham during Sarah's life- 
time. But if tliis be so, it would be only another case in point to show 
how difficult it is to understand the Bible on the systems of interpre- 
tation to which modem Europeans are accustomed. In order to support 
the argunfents in Rom. iv. 19, and Heb. xi. 12, according to our English 
iddas, there are persons who scruple not to tell us that the words in 
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time alluded to, the Patriarch became the father of 
several children. Again, as to the argument drawn 
from the practice of the potter, in Eom. ix. 21, we 
might be disposed to remark that the objects with 
which such an artificer deals were perfectly insensible to 
honour and dishonour — that a lump of clay has neither 
feelings of mortification or pride ; whilst the alternatives 
of wrath and destruction on the one hand, and of 
honour and glory on the other, were perfectly appalling 
in the case of living beings of the highest organisation, 
prepared with capabilities for the fulness of happiness 
or the extremes of misery. And in Heb. ix. there is 
that mingling of the meanings of the word itoB^icn, in 
entire accordance, probably, with the manner of the 
controversialists of the time and nation of the writer of 
the Epistle, but causing great confusion to moderns, 
who look upon a covenant and a testament (or will) as 
very difierent things. There is also a distinction made 
in Gal. iii. 16, most difficult for us to appreciate. But 
all these things were doubtless good and suitable in 
the highest degree for the immediate purposes intended. 
2. I may point out a few instances under this head 
where quotations from the Old Testament may not 
always appear to us to be perfectly appropriate with 

Gen. XXV. 1, then again Abraham took (literally and Abraham added and 
took), do not mean " then again Abraham took," but that at some long 
antecedent date Abraham had taken, " a wife and her name was Keturah." 
The passage they say was placed out of its order with the view of pre- 
serving unbroken the continuity of a previous narrative ! I am mcapable 
of deciding the point, but if it be really so, one hardly sees how the 
authority of the Old Testament history can be appealed to at all. 
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reference to the objects in support of which they are 
brought forward. Thus in Rom. iii. 18, 18, St. Paul 
quotes various passages in which David gives a very 
evil character to his "enemies" and to "the wicked.** 
The Apostle makes use of them to prove that the whole 
human race, that both Jews and Gentiles, are all under 
sin. Here toe should find the difficulty that, according 
to this, David in denouncing in such strong language 
his wicked enemies, was denouncing not only them but 
himself, which we should hardly have thought he in- 
tended to do. Again, we should never have thought 
that Moses, when earnestly reminding his people that 
God's commandment was not hidden from them, and 
was not far off, could have been making any allusion 
to the first Advent and to the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, though St. Paul mak/ss his woi^ds in Deut. xxx. 
11, 14, to bear that meaning in Rom. x. 5, 8. It is 
difficult for w«, also, to see a proof of the sonship of 
Christ in 2 Sam. vii. 14, where Nathan tells David 
that God had said of Solomon, " I will be his Father, 
and he shall be my Son." For the same verse in the 
Old Testament goes on to say, " If he commit iniquity, 
I will chasten him, &c." Yet there is nothing to make 
it appear that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
would have expected any question to be raised by 
those to whom he wrote, respecting the propriety of 
such an application of that text (i. 5), or of the passage 
(i. 10) in Ps. cii., "Thou Lord in the beginning, &c.,*' 
which he quotes as addressed to Christ, though there 
is nothing whatever in the Old Testament that I know 
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of to lead US to suppose that it was so intended. It is 
difficult for my also, to see the force of the argument 
in Heb. iv., where he seems to assert that there must 
yet be a rest, because it was a fact that David, a long 
time after Canaan was entered by the Israelites, had 
quoted the threatenings of God to the generation that 
left Egypt that they should ^^ not enter into his rest/' 
It seems very plain to us that David was speaking of 
those Israelites with hard hearts who were debarred 
from entering the rest of Canaan : and we cannot easily 
see how the mere fact of the Psalmist's alluding to this, 
many years after the utterance of the denunciation, 
proved that there was still, in his time, and also in the 
days of the New Testament writers, a rest remaining 
to be entered into quite distinct from that of the Pro- 
mised Land. The plain words of the Psalm seem to 
point to the past, as an example and warning for God's 
people. The implied threatening for the future would 
seem to us to be that those who still hardened their 
hearts might be deprived of the rest which was then, 
that is in David's time, being enjoyed by Israel as a 
nation. 

3. A remarkable instance of an illustration given in 
accordance with the peculiar ideas of the Jews, is fur- 
nished in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
And yet there are many excellent ministers who de- 
scribe its highly figurative images as realities. Preachers 
of acknowledged ability and eminence frequently choose 
this passage of Scripture (Luke xvi. 19-31) for their 
text when they wish to delineate the state of the 
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departed in the unseen world. Some of them, though 
not all, admit that it may be a parable; that it is a 
picture ; " but then," they remind us (and I am quoting 
from some admirable published sermons), " it is a picture 
drawn by One who had lately come from the eternity 
it unfoldsy and intended by Him to shadow forth 
realities in that eternity, and those very realities among 
which hearer and preacher and every child of man 
must soon be mixed." It is almost painful to note such 
asseitions. Given unquestionably with belief in their 
perfect truthfulness, are they not unguarded and likely 
to mislead ? Can it be supposed for a moment that 
those eloquent clergymen who in their anxiety to 
produce a salutary impression on their hearers lay so 
much stress on the ^^ great gulf fixed," can really main- 
tain that across that gulf one of the lost whenever so 
inclined could be permitted to hold communication by 
word of mouth with the faithful Abraham, to trouble 
the serenity of the governor of the celestial feast, whose 
almost affectionate and repeated remonstrances and 
arguments were needed to excuse him from ordering 
any seivice to be rendered to his tormented son ? Yet 
how they can avoid this it is difficult to see, for what 
right have they to draw the line and say what part of 
a short and well- connected passage ^^ unfolds realities " 
and what part does not ? It seems like making Scrip- 
ture accord with personal impressions in a way they 
would severely reprimand if employed by their oppo- 
nents. Taken in connection with the context, the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus seems to have been 
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delivered with the primary design of teaching the 
supercilious, sensual and mammon-worshipping Phari- 
sees (vv. 14 and 18) that God is no respector of 
persons, but that a poor man with no friends who could 
ask him to share the luxuries of their table, that a 
person in the enjoyment of no stately refinement to be 
admired by flattering retainers, that one who had 
literally received nothing but evil things in this life, 
might have as good a title to a place at the heavenly feast 
as any great and wealthy man, and that a person living 
in grandeur, in good society, and accustomed to the 
applause of the world, might sufier hereafter the just 
condemnation of God. A poor, despised and neglected 
man might have as much right to sit down at the 
heavenly table as that faithful man had who had been 
'^ very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold," and could 
lead forth ^^ armed three hundred and eighteen trained 
servants bom in his own house." In fine, the lesson is 
that a poor man might get to heaven, and, more than 
that, be amongst the most distinguished there — a thing 
perfectly astounding to the Pharisees, and not to be 
disregarded even now by us, when tempted to look 
with disgust not only on the habits of some classes of 
the poor, but too often also on the persons of the 
wretched themselves. Other incidental lessons are 
doubtless to be found in this wonderful parable ; but I 
believe it is no more reasonable to go to it for precise 
revelations and particulars respecting the future state, 
than to go to the record of the way in which the Lord 
upheld before His adversaries the assertion of His 
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own Divinity (Jno. x. 34-36), for instruction on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or the unity of the Godhead. 
I have dwelt so much on the parable because it seems 
a striking example of the way in which Our Lord, when 
teaching the men of His own nation, accommodated His 
instructions to the ideas of ^^ the Jews," who " repre- 
sented the place* of departed souls as divided into two 
parts, the abodes of the blessed lying contiguous to 
those of the wicked, and separated only by an impas- 
sable river or gulf in such sort that the ghosts could 
converse with one another from the opposite banks" 
(Kitto). When the terms used for conveying instruc- 
tion are adapted to the ideas prevailing amongst those 
who are addressed, it is only by a grievous misconcep- 
tion that those very terms are represented to be the 
objects which the instructor sought to reveal. As for 
instances of the kind in the Epistles, I may content 
myself with remarking that it would be a serious 
mistake to turn to St. Jude and say that the authority 
of divine inspiration was pledged to the certain truth 
that a contest took place between Michael and Samael 
over the body of Moses. The real state of the case 
seems to be that we do rightly receive from St. Jude 
certain warnings and needful instructions illustrated 
and enforced by means of some tradition cherished by 
those people who would first possess the Epistle, though 
the writers of such tradition might be no more inspired 



* Translated hell in Lake xvi. 23. Lazarus was there (in Hades) as 
well as the rich man. 
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than the heathen poets who were quoted by St. Paul in 
Acts xvii. 28 and Tit. i. 12. 

I trust I have said quite enough to show that though 
the argument (if it is right so to style it) in John x. 34- 
36^ is not such a one as would, be addressed to us in 
this day, we need not be surprised that it was used to 
silence the Jews at Jerusalem. I have not selected 
that and other passages alluded to because I consider 
them weak points, for I feel certain now that they were 
the most suitable that could have been made use of for 
accomplishing the immediate purpose of the various 
speakers or writers. My object has been not to present 
stumbling blocks, but to remove them ; and to show 
that if Our Lord, who was emphatically the Truth, 
spoke so much after the manner of the men of his 
time when there was a good object to be attained by 
his doing so, we need not suffer under doubts respecting 
the inspiration of the writers of other parts of the New 
Testament which seem strange to us, particularly of 
that great Apostle who became all things to all men 
that he might by all means save some. 

It may not be amiss to note here the misleading error 
of taking a passage of Scripture, or a verse, or smaU 
part of one, entirely by itself, and building upon it 
some doctrine, or deducing some theory from it, without 
considering the context, and without comparing it with 
other parts of the Bible. If the words were taken by 
themselves, '^ By works a man is justified," or, the 
dead "were judged every man according to their 

z 
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works," what an imperfect idea of the Christian system 
or plan we should get. An equally erroneous view we 
should derive from the bare disconnected statements 
respecting justification by faith, and salvation by grace 
through faith, not of works, lest any man should boast. 
But due attention to context shows the object of the 
sacred writers and the varied shades of meaning attached 
to the words they employed. And a comparison of one 
apparently opposing statement to another prevents 
our attaching exclusive importance to either. We 
should think a man very foolish who maintained that a 
house was built of iron, and that no timber, stone or 
brick was used in it, merely because he was shown a 
piece of ferruginous metal which undoubtedly entered 
into its structure. And now that the sacred canon is 
closed, we should use the advantage we have of being 
in a position from whence we may regard the Scriptures 
from first to last, in the grandeur of their completeness 
and in the fitness of their various parts to each other. 
So doing we shall see a work which, though executed 
piecemeal through many ages by human hands, has 
been consolidated into unity under the guidance of Him 
who created the heaven and the earth, who set in the 
sky the two great lights, and made the stars also. 
Long in building was the grand structure of which the 
Law and the Prophets, the Gospels and the Epistles, 
formed the lower and the higher stories, the foundation 
and the top stone; but the plans and directions for 
the whole and every part were vouchsafed, as far as 
was needful, by Him who " measured the waters in the 
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tollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with the 
«pan, who comprehended the dust ' of the earth in a 
measure and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance." Yet even the works of creation, * 
emphatically the works of God, came not originally 
from the divine hands exactly as we now see them in 
their completeness. They started not into life in 
sudden perfection. They passed through many stages, 
the progress of each one depending on what had been 
accomplished before. And as we have lately dis- 
<;overed that our previous ignorance of this step-by- 
step system had caused us to shut our eyes to pre- 
existing ages of preparation in the realms of matter, so 
we may now find that a want of due examination of 
the traces of advancing dawn before the Gospel light 
was fully apparent, has led us to think that the great 
light burst forth with a more sudden and overpowering 
lustre than was the case. Our Lord usually spoke to 
persons who knew something of the Old Testament 
history, and of the Psalms and the writings of the 
Prophets, and knew much of what was taught by 
the elders. And besides all these things, many ex- 
cellent sayings of pious men may be found recorded in 
parts of the Apocrypha which can hardly fail to have 
had their efiect in preparing the minds of the Jews for 
the Gospel of eternal life and the spirituality of Christ's 
religion. We have the ** hope full of immortality " in 
the Book of Wisdom ; and in the same admirable book 
the "breastplate of righteousness," the "helmet of 
true judgment," and the *^ shield of holiness," which 

z 2 
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may have helped St. Paul to some beautiful and effective 
images. Our Lord hesitated not to expose with indig- 
nation the errors of traditions contrary to rectitude and 
the law of God. Yet He in His divine wisdom and the 
Apostles, under- guidance from above, seem, in founding 
and raising the edifice of Christian doctrine, to have 
built largely, though of course by no means exclusively 
on what the people already knew, or, to speak more 
correctly perhaps, on what they had been already 
taught. 

Such Divine wisdom and guidance also led to very 
various methods and manners of imparting instruction, 
though given by the same person. 

What a widely different character and tone appeared 
in Our Lord's addresses and behaviour to the multi- 
tudes in Galilee — to His own favoured disciples — to 
Nicodemus, a friendly ruler of the Jews — to the cavil- 
ling Jews of Jerusalem — to the solemn Sanhedrim — and 
to the Roman Governor ! How differently St. Paul 
wrote to the Thessalonians and to the Corinthians — to 
the Galatians and to the Colossians — to the Romans, 
and to his beloved Timothy and Titus ! Before the 
men of Lycaonia, mere heathens as we should call 
them, he recognises the teachings of Nature. Before 
the Jews, who were the guardians of the Old Testa- 
ment, he appeals to the teaching of the Scriptures. 
Before the Greeks of Athens, whom he admits, in a 
way, to have been very religious in their adorations, he 
could notice, not only without any blame for what 
more injudicious men might have called odious heathen 
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rites, but with an implied approval, an altar which 
in their ignorance they had erected. And instead of 
enforcing his arguments with a quotation from Moses, 
according to his custom when speaking to his own 
countrymen, he gives the Athenians a line from one of 
their own poets. A disregard of reasonable discrimi- 
nation such as characterised the teaching of Our Lord 
and the Apostle Paul may be, indeed has been, and 
too probably yet will be, attended with hurtful conse- 
quences. 

And something more may be observed, something 
beyond the mere selection of topics and arguments 
distinctively adapted by any great teacher to particular 
audiences. A lesson of no slight value may be derived 
from noting the very different ways of teaching the 
Christian faith adopted by different writers in the New 
Testament. From what different points their charac- 
teristic views of it seem to be taken ! In aspects how 
diverse do St. James and St. Paul present it to us! 
How generally divergent are the tones we receive from 
St. John's accounts of Our Lord's ministrations and 
discourses, and the statements we have of them in the 
synoptic Gospels. So perceptible is this difference 
that some writers scruple not to assert that if the three 
first Gospels are true, then St. John's cannot be so. 
But far from breaking the Christian religion to pieces, 
this diversity may serve to show its universality, and to 
let us see how it asserts its mastery over minds of very 
various order, and triumphs over men of very different 
habits of thought. Minute examination may show the 
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domination of some perceptibly different ideas or 
objects even amongst Matthew and Mark and Luke^ 
but these three may be called united and identical when 
compared with John. And to go further in the New 
Testament, the brothers James and Jude do not teach 
like Paul. What is prominent in one can be discovered 
hardly, if at all, in the others. Yet all alike are '* the 
servants of Jesus Christ,"* all have the same Lord and 
through all these '^ diversities of operations" are guided 
by One Spirit. A consideration of these things may 
quiet much needless alarm in the present day, and 
should prevent some good men from being too angry 
about others who have the faith of Our Lord Jesu& 
Christ, the Lord of Glory, in not precisely the same 
form or stage of development as they themselves have. 
If disciples who in a self-denying way perform great 
and good works follow not with us, they may be 
perhaps all the better fitted for promoting the esta- 
blishment of the Kingdom of Heaven in quarters to 
which we could have no access. 

We cannot be wrong in carrying out to the fullest 
extent each of the divine lessons taught us by Our Lord, 
and by the various writers of the New Testament; and I 
cannot think that a clergyman in preaching, for instance, 
on the necessity of charity towards men, is bound at 
that time to recite all the articles of his religious creed. 



* Rom. i. 1, Phil. i. 1, Jam. i. 1, Jude 1. The way in which thia 
sacred name is still sometimes used would almost remind ns of the conten- 
tions of the Corinthians, who said each one " I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ.** 
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and to explain all his doctrinal views. There is as 
much of *^ Christ " in a sermon which teaches men to 
follow His example and to go about doing good, as in 
fine which professes to give us exact particulars of the 
" plan " or ^' scheme " of salvation, or of the precise part 
stated by systematisers to have been taken therein by 
each Sacred Person of the Trinity. Still we must not 
let isolated expressions carry us too far. I can hardly 
think that an enlightened mind well established with 
the general doctrines of Christianity will find it wise to 
make too much of an individual word — a particular 
turn of expression — the omission or employment of the 
Greek article — and various other niceties which are 
sometimes considered of the greatest importance. 
Such hair-splitting is much to be deprecated. For is it 
likely that every writer of the Scriptures, and every 
speaker mentioned in them, could have thought of 
selecting every one of their words with minute and 
studied exactitude ? There is abundant proof that one 
at least of the most energetic did not waste his time 
about such trifles. It is folly for us, then, to build any- 
thing on them. 

But whilst we avoid this error we ought not to forego 
the advantages to be gathered from the most rigid 
criticism. Nothing must be undervalued which can 
aid us to understand all that the sacred writers meant ; 
and instead of quarrelling with the investigations of 
science and learning, we should honour them when they 
show us that some of our long-cherished conventional 
interpretations are wrong. Those who hold the Scrip- 
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tures to be given by God should have confidence that 
the m*ore diligently and thoroughly the manifestations 
of the Divine will in them are examined the more we 
shall be rewarded by the discovery of excellencies and 
beauties. The more scientifically and assiduously we 
employ the telescope and microscope in the examination 
of God's works in nature the greater marvels and 
treasures are disclosed and developed. Only it may 
be said that man has had less hand in bringing the works 
of nature to the state in which they are now found than 
he has in the long work of the construction of the 
Scriptures, or, if I may so put it, that fixed transcript 
of the revelation of God which we find in them. Be 
this however how it may, it seems evident that to oppose 
the searching, learned and critical examination of the 
Bible is equivalent to showing but little confidence 
in God's Truth. The agriculturist who wishes to 
maintain his position now must avail himself of all the 
assistance offered him by science. If a labourer in the 
Christian vineyard is too prejudiced to make use of 
similar advantages, he wiU not only fail to reap so rich a 
harvest as he might, but he will find, like an obstinate 
husbandman, that he is left behind and ruined rather 
than benefited by the progress of the universe. 

We should not be discouraged by individual failures, 
or perhaps disasters, occasionally. We should not be 
surprised if presumptuous or untaught persons who do 
not ask for wisdom in the way St. James recommends, 
or even if honest explorers sometimes, if unwary, 
should be lost in the heights, or overwhelmed in the 
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depths, or dazzled by the glory of Scripture doctrine. 
We know that the works of God in creation were all 
very good, and believe that they all fulfil in their way 
the important and beneficial objects for which they 
were designed; and yet we constantly see that the 
incautious traveller, however fair his purpose, may be 
lost among the rugged passes of the mountains which 
God's strength hath set fast, or prostrated by the stroke 
of the sun which He hath set in the firmament, or 
drowned in the waters which He hath gathered to- 
gether ; but we do not cease to explore on that account, 
and from these very events we learn the better how to 
go on. And there are many things to be met with in 
the works of nature of which it is difficult to guess the 
exact utility, if indeed they are not rather examples of 
the profiision of creative power than of its contraction 
to the strict idea of utilitarianism. We admit the fact, 
and have no less ready perception of the Almighty 
power which made aU things, because we cannot see 
how every one of them can serve any definite purpose, 
or be turned to any account by man. And thus also we 
may cease to feel too much hurt and grieved when we 
cannot tell how to bring every part of the Scriptures, 
which are due to the Divine Creative Spirit, to one 
precise standard of utility, or if we cannot see the use 
to ourselves or to anyone else of each particular verse. 
Yet there may have been times in which — there may be 
people to whom — parts have been more literally useful 
than we can now imagine, for we should remember that 
not only for our days and for our particular selves were 
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the Scriptures given, but also for the ages of dry 
formalism and unscientific obscurity — not only for men 
that admire simplicity but for those who are most im- 
pressed by repetitions. And, after all, there is the 
great truth that Scripture does serve its purpose — an 
object which Popery cannot accomplish, which no 
Church whatever and no human system can, without it — 
that of keeping men true to real godliness and Chris- 
tianity. We can no more grow in the Christian faith 
or spread the Gospel of eternal life without the Bible 
or its influences direct or indirect, than we can support 
our natural life or give food to the poor and clothing to 
the naked without the plenteous supplies lavished on 
this globe by what is called tjhe hand of nature, ill- 
understood and even terrible as some of her wonders 
may be. 

It is not the part of a truth-loving student of science 
or nature to misrepresent the occasional perplexities he 
is sure to find. And whatever may be the difficulties 
we meet with in Scripture, it would be foolish for us 
disingenuously to conceal them, and so to give adver- 
saries any ground to boast that their honesty is superior 
to ours. 

There is still one way I have not yet noticed in 
which a consideration of the passage which gives oc- 
casion to this paper may be useful to those of us who 
are teachable attendants on public Christian instruction. 
It may prevent our complaining when a lesson is de- 
duced by a clergyman, or a meaning is extracted from 
a text, far beyond its original import, and foreign to its 
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obvious Signification. Even when a very extended 
scope is given, we need not always accuse preachers of 
extravagant and foolish fancy, for Our Lord's practice 
seems to show that there are some passages in holy 
writ which may legitimately be applied to several and 
very various uses. For can there be a question that 
the eighty-third Psahn was written with the object of 
bringing down the pride of some vainj presumptuous, 
violent men, who set themselves up as equal to the 
Gods? Yet Our Saviour uses it in quite a different 
sense, by making it serve to support the proofs of His 
own Divinity. Again, when the Lord proclaimed Him- 
self as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, at 
the burning bush, can it be supposed that Moses 
thought that the Almighty meant more than to en- 
courage the future leader of his people, timid and 
hesitating as he was at that time, by the assurance that 
the God of the Israelites of his day was the same God 
that had led the revered fathers of their race through 
every trial, and had brought them to honour and 
success at the end ? And yet Our Lord extracts from 
this saying a proof of the immortality of man. And is 
it possible that the prophet Hosea, in speaking of God's 
goodness to Israel, could have been thinking of Christ 
when he used the words which the Evangelist directly 
applies to the infant Saviour, '^ I called my Son out of 
Egypt?" We have already seen, too, that similar 
questions might be aiked with respect to various Scrip- 
tures quoted by St. Paul. Such examples, therefore, 
seem to authorise a minister to deduce whatever lessons 
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he can from any part of sacred Scripture; for the 
well-mstructed teacher of reUgion must bring out of 
his stores things new and old. Variety and life are 
important for his difficult work, and no resources 
should be closed to him. Only as he does not speak 
with the authority of Our Lord, nor of the Evangelists, 
nor of the Apostles, let him remember when he makes 
a text serve merely as a motto or when he uses it for 
the purpose of enforcing a doctrine not primarily con- 
veyed or intended thereby, that he is bound in the first 
place to state its original meaning, and to establish clearly 
its plain intention in the connection where it appears, 
so that hearers and learners may not be misled. 

We have seen from many examples how fuU, how 
rich in meaning Scripture is. Not only may the great 
truths of the Gospel be unflinchingly maintained from 
its authority, but every argument and illustration 
suggested by the study of it may with propriety be 
applied to convince gainsayers according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. And by consideration of what 
has gone before, it is to be hoped that we who are 
only humble disciples and students of the Bible may 
learn not to be offended because here and there we 
meet with things that were not perhaps designed for 
these days of precision and system and refinement, 
yet were doubtless the fittest things that could have 
been chosen to meet the peculiarities of the people 
before whom they were actually put. Let us 
think rather of the miraculous adaptability and 
accumulative comprehensiveness of the Book which 
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has shown the way of salvation to Jew and Gentile, to 
bond and free ; which contains that which interests 
the child and enlightens the man of full age ; which 
arrests the cruel usages of barbarian hordes, leads 
savages to the path of eternal life, and fails not to 
provide for the civilised communities of modern Chris- 
tendom a reason of the hope that is in them. 
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X. 

THOUGHTS ON THE DISCIPLES' DOUBTING 
AFTER OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION.* 

Matt. xxviiL 17. 
" But some doubted." 

ol 8^ iHiaraffav, 

Did a few or did all of the Disciples doubt ? And 
with respect to what were they in doubt ? 

To consider the latter of these questions first. How 
strangely any mention of doubting seems to come upon 
us here ! The three short words we are thinking of 
are about the last we should ever have expected to 
meet with where they appear. And I think that most 
good people who hear them or read them must expe- 
rience some sort of disappointment in not finding any- 
thing added about an immediate removal of the Disci- 
ples' doubts. We can read about Thomas with a kind 
of satisfaction, because our first feelings of discomposure 
on account of his original incredulity are more than 

* GThe above paper is an expansion of a few short observations origi- 
nally sent to a periodical of Notes and Queries on Scriptural Sabjects, 
now, unfortunately, discontinued,^ in^ consequence of the death of the 
gentleman who conducted it. 
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neutralised by the pleasure given by his honest candour 
and noble confession afterwards. Is it possible by an 
attentive examination of our present subject to remove 
any Uneasiness that may trouble us about the doubting 
of these Disciples in Galilee ? 

Some expositors, in their desire of getting out of 
so incomprehensible and disheartening a difficulty as 
that of any of the Disciples' doubting the truth of 
Christ's resurrection on the occasion referred to, take 
the liberty of translating the verb by a pluperfect ; and 
thus in Doddridge's paraphrase we read '^ Though some 
of the company had doubted at first ; " but other emi- 
nent and more scrupulous commentators think this too 
irregular a translation to be maintained. 

It appears to me that every difficulty maybe removed, 
if this doubting can be understood to refer not to the 
fact of Our Lord^s resurrectiony but to the position and 
prospects of the disciples themselves. 

1 find by Greenfield's Schmidt's Greek concor- 
dance, that the verb JioraCw is used by no writer in the 
New Testament besides Matthew, and is used by him 
only in this passage and in chap. xiv. 31. And if 
Doddridge, when commenting on our present subject, 
had referred to his own paraphrase in the other pas- 
sage, he might perhaps have taken a hint which would 
have spared him what he must have found the disagree- 
able necessity of unwatrrantably substituting one tense 
of a verb for another. To the sinking Peter he repre- 
sents Our Lord as saying, " Why didst thou doubt of 
My protection f^^ And Bloomfield says (in Matt. xiv. 
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31), ^^ The word i^ltrrcuras properly signifies to stand t7i 
hivioy undetermined which way to iaheP 

Now in endeavouring to judge how this interpreta- 
tion of the verb may apply, not only, as Bloomfield and 
others make it do, to the case of the wavering Peter in 
the storm, but also to the state of the loving but timid 
body of disciples after Our Lord's resurrection, we may 
fairly suppose it possible and probable that the Apostles, 
in their slowness to understand, might have found very 
few grounds of confidence in a review of their own 
peculiar position. They had observed that the Elders 
and Pharisees were still excited and hostile. Christ's 
followers ha<J all been naturally disappointed, because 
their Master had assumed no public authority. Though 
He had risen indeed, He had not even shown Himself 
to any one of the rulers. He had been with the dis- 
ciples themselves but at rare intervals, and then, 
though there was the same tenderness as ever, 
there was an air of superhuman dignity quite in- 
compatible with companionship and familiarity. And 
moreover. He was on the point of altogether leaving 
them j and then what were they to do ? They had been 
furnished with no explicit instructions, they were with- 
out organisation, they would seem about to be left with- 
out a Head. They could not, indeed, have forgotten the 
wonderful scenes they had witnessed, and in which they 
themselves had been actors ; but perhaps these things 
now seemed to them almost meaningless and valueless. 
There had been a remarkable page of excitement in 
their history which they could hardly explain, but 
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things seemed settling down again now to their every- 
day state, and some of the men of their company were 
accordingly resuming their ordinary occupations. But 
none of them could hope to be able to attend undis- 
turbed to their old callings, after the way in which they 
had been distinguished for the three previous years. 
If they had not themselves become entirely unfit, 
neither friends nor enemies would leave them in peace 
for such things. And after all nothing could make 
them entirely disregard the character assumed by their 
Master, and the prospects of activity and dignity which 
He had opened up to them. But, even when most 
disposed to persevere in their hopes, the thought of the 
recent treason of Judas and the failure of Peter must 
have been enough constantly to harass their minds. 
They had every reason also to expect persecution, and 
had been warned, indeed, that they should be treated 
no better than their Lord. So theirs was not, I think, 
a doubt of incredulity. They were simply at a loss.* 
What should they do ? How could they be protected ? 
Thus Peter, when walking on the water, doubted not 
that he saw his Master before him. but he doubted for 
s. moment whether he should be saved from the power 
of the furious winds and waves. And these disciples 
recognised indeed their risen Lord, but may have 
doubted whether they should not be overwhelmed by 
the things that were shortly coming to pass on the earth, 
and be broken by the power of their adversaries. But 

* di(rra(w~-to doubt — he at a loss. — Liddell and Scott. 

2a 
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He who had stretched forth His hand to Peter at the 
critical moment. He who knew the thoughts of those 
about Him, did not long allow his apostles to remain in 
anxious suspense. A few words from the Divine love 
and wisdom of Him who knew their hearts, soon 
changed their distress and doubt into confidence and 
joy. If they feared the strength and malice of their 
adversaries, soon were they relieved by their Master's 
assuring words, '^All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and earth." If they doubted what they them- 
selves could do or what their office was to be, soon 
were they told how they should be employed, for their 
commission quickly followed : *^ Go and teach all 
nations." If they grieved at the approaching depar- 
ture of their beloved and adored Master, and feared 
that they were to remain lonely and comfortless, soon 
were they given the promise of never-failing support 
and comfort and strength ; soon were they assured of 
the constant presence of Christ Himself by the gracious 
words, " Lo, I am with you always, unto the end of the 
world." And thus were these last doubts of the dis- 
quieted but faithful eleven, like the doubts of the 
sinking but affectionate Peter, effectually removed. 

If these views be correct, we can now perhaps apply 
ourselves with less dissatisfaction to the consideration 
of the first query. Who were they that doubted ? Yet 
it may not be so important as it might otherwise seem 
to have the question decisively answered. For if the 
doubt was not of the painful character generally sup- 
posed, it cannot be of so much consequence to us to 
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decide whether those commentators are right who con- 
clude that (in agreement with the English version) the 
Greek ol 8^ must, according to the usage of the Evan- 
gelists, necessarily mean ^^ but some,^ or whether the 
words may not have a larger signification here, and 
mean " but they.^^ For if the verb iSlcrrcurw will bear the 
interpretation I venture to suggest, there is nothing in 
the nature of things to prevent our supposing that not 
only some but all of the disciples may have been exer- 
cised with disquietude and alarm, or in one word, with 
doubts respecting— not the evident fact of Our Lord's 
resurrection, but— the future position of themselves in 
the world. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PERNICIOUSNESS OF 
CERTAIN MISREPRESENTATIONS OF 
THE HEAVENLY STATE. 

Certain observations I met with a few yearfe ago in 
a monthly religious periodical appeared to me so ques- 
tionable^ that I could not refrain from forwarding a few 
remarks upon them to the Editor. My letter, which 
he was kind enough to insert in the succeeding number, 
was to the following effect, and the occasion of its 
being written will be sufficiently obvious without 
further introduction : 

^'Admiring as I do the principles maintained in 
your excellent publication, and the mode in which it 
is generally conducted, may I be allowed, nevertheless, 
to make a few remarks on some of the expressions 
employed by your Correspondent, * H. W.,' in a paper 
in your last number, entitled. Thoughts on the Sabbath. 
We read therein — 

" ^ It is a fundamental error to- think of Heaven as of 
some fine and brilliant place in which all, if indiscrimi- 
nately admitted by God's indulgence, would be happy.' 
• . • . ^ It is on this day (the Sabbath) that the 
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streams flow down from Heaven to earth, and he who 
tastes them without a relish would only loathe and 
turn away from the fulness of the parent fountain. 
The truth is that he who wakes on a Sabbath morning, 
and rises with no other reflection than that it wants the 
interest of a common day, and is distinguished from 
the other portions of the week only by a gloomy 
absence of amusement ; the mind which is thus insen- 
sible, if admitted to Heaven, would there pine away an 
irksome being, an existence without savour, an insup- 
portable load of life, a vacuity and dreariness to 
whose eternal sameness and insipidity it would prefer 
annihilation, or in idea, at least, the restless excitement 
of hell itself.' 

^^ May I be permitted to ask by what parts of Scrip- 
ture are these statements borne out? Are descriptions 
of Heaven such as these, likely to induce sinners to 
come and taste that the Lord is gracious ? Are they 
not rather calculated to deter their coming to take of 
the water of life, and to make them think they must 
dislike the ways of God, which are ways of pleasant- 
ness? May not such statements — and I have often 
heard similar ones from the pulpit — rather prove 
stumbling-blocks to the youthful, the high-spirited, 
and the energetic? Why should such terms be em- 
ployed, when even in the Old Testament we read of the 
'fulness oi joy* in God's presence, of the ^pleasures 
for evermore' at His right hand ? 

" To illustrate my ideas, I may mention that once when 
I was in company with some lively young friends, an 
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observation that was made gave rise to the question 
from one of them, * Why should we try to be religious ? 
for if we do get to Heaven, we should, by the accounts 
that some people give of what is always going on there, 
soon be heartily sick of it !' In order for future occa- 
sions to be more ready with a suitable reply to such 
remarks, I took the first following opportunity of 
extracting from the New Testament all the passages I 
could find therein relating to the future life. It is 
quite needless to recapitulate them all here ; but with 
due deference to * H. W.,' I must think, on a review of 
them, that however great the pleasure experienced by a 
Christian in the proper observance and spiritual 
employments of the Lord's Day, something not only 
infinitely greater in measure, but also of a different 
nature, is held out to our hopes in some of the passages 
following, ' Eejoice and be exceeding glad for great is 
your reward in Heaven,' ^ Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom of their Father,' 

* I will make thee ruler over many things, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord,' ^ Leap for joy, for behold 
your reward is great in Heaven,' * Of a truth I say 
unto you He will make him ruler over all He hath,' 

* He shall sit down in the Kingdom of God,' ' Thou 
shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just,' 
' Glory, honour and immortality, eternal life,' * The 
glory that shall be revealed,' ' The saints shall judge 
the world,' ^Baised in incorruption, in glory, in 
power,' ' A far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory,' * The Saviour, the Lord Jesus' Christ, shall 
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-change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body,' ' The reward of the inheritance,' 
' We shall also reign with Him,' * The crown of life,' 
^ To him will I give power over the nations,' * To sit 
with Me on My throne,' ^ We shall reign on the earth,' 
' He that overcometh shall inherit all things,' ^ They 
shall reign for ever and ever.' 

" I am far from denying that a change of heart must 
be necessary for a full appreciation of the blessedness 
of the heavenly state ; but I do say that the glorious 
employments and splendours of the world above, that 
the heavenly feast to which the faithful are invited to 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in the King- 
dom of God, ought not to be described as things in- 
sipid and distasteful, even to the unconverted. If I am 
wrong, I would in all sincerity and humility beg of you 
or some of your correspondents to put me right, as I 
am, I trust, 

"One who seeks the truth.*' 

To my letter the Editor appended the following ob- 
servations : — 

*' We understood 'H. W.' to mean what some writers 
have expressed by the remark that * Heaven is a pre- 
pared place for a prepared people.' Our present 
correspondent speaks of * the unconverted,' and ' H. W.' 
would say that persons in this state of mind could not 
enjoy the blessedness of Heaven. Their heart must be 
changed ; there must be a renewal in the spirit of their 
mind to make them meet for the inheritance of the 
jsaints in light. And is not this scriptural ? " 
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Excellent as these observations are, I scarcely think 
they quite touch the point. For my question was not 
what was the favourite conventional phrase of *' some 
writers" about Heaven, nor whether some qualifications 
or a certain degree of preparedness might be required 
of persons who should receive the blessed inheritance,, 
but whether certain representations made hy **H. W.," 
and quoted by me, were Scriptural: and the editor 
did not think fit to tell me in what part of the Bible 
his correspondent could have found them. And the 
fact is still, as at the time when I wrote, that declara- 
tions such as " H. W/' indulged in are often carried a 
great deal too far. For God made man, spirit, soul, 
and body. He knows how to benefit and gratify this 
complex work of His, the being whom He invites to 
look forward to eternal felicity in the times of the 
restitution of all things. This state of felicity it has 
pleased Him to describe under the terms " feasting — 
ruling over cities-swearing crowns — triumphing — 
joining in music and praise — active service — a glorious 
immortality — living in splendour, honour, ease, love, 
order, harmony and perfect knowledge — ^the unrestricted 
exercise of feelings of gratitude infinitely due." Some 
of these terms may no doubt be highly figurative, whilst 
some are to be taken literally. But whether literal or 
figurative they describe a state of things which most 
men as men, whether converted or not, would extremely 
enjoy. Thus did it please Our Saviour — thus were the 
writers of the New Testament led — to attract men. 
But it seems to me too evident that some preachers and 
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writers of the present day make it their business to 
repd men. Why else should we be told by some whose 
boast it is to hold the Bible and every word of it in 
very especial honour, that unless we enjoy ** Sabbath oc- 
cupations'* we should find no enjoyment in Heaven 
itself ? Sabbath occupations, according to them, meaning 
principally attendance at some particular church or 
chapel, reading good books of a certain class, and re- 
tirement for the purposes of the study of the Scriptures, 
for meditation and prayer. All these things may be 
most desirable' and excellent, and under most circum- 
stances certainly are so. Yet I must ask what Scriptural 
ground any preachers have for saying that if, for in- 
stance, a healthy, young, high-spirited, sensible person, 
try how he may, cannot enjoy being shut up for a good 
part of the day in some particular place of worship 
that he may think it his duty to attend, where, perhaps, 
the ventilation is very defective, the singing execrable, 
and the discourse entirely beyond his appreciation, or 
if he could not enjoy the study of books of a certain 
kind, written sometimes in very questionable taste and 
style, he could not enjoy heaven ? What right have 
they to say that the place and the state that God, who 
best knows the nature of His own creatures, has pre- 
pared for those who love Him, would be to all but a 
few, *' irksome, without savour, insupportable vacuity, 
dreariness, sameness, insipidity,'* that ^' annihilation," 
or, " in idea at least, the restless excitement of hell 
itself," would be preferable ? 

Such statements, repulsive as they must be to all but 
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a very few persons, I regard as mischieyous and dread- 
ful ; and, as I have endeavoured to prove, unscriptural. 
My present wish has accordingly been to comment on 
the distorted pictures they present to us of Heaven. 
But it must never be thought, because I do not endea- 
vour here to indicate the way to reach eternal happiness, 
that I deem of no importance the title necessary to be 
obtained for the glorious inheritance, and the wedding 
garment which must be put on by those who would not 
be thrust into outer darkness from the splendours of 
the bailquet-chamber of the Great King. I have not 
been trying now to rectify erroneous directions about 
the path to Heaven ; I have, on this occasion, only 
expressed my sorrow that there should be derogatory 
accounts of the experience and employments of the 
saved men, whose happiness is consummated by their 
getting there. 
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XII. 
THOUGHTS ON SUNDAY. 

In a populous suburban parish where I was in the 
habit of attending Divine Service week by week during 
several years of my early life, it was agreed amongst the 
excellent clergy at head-quarters and the various dis- 
tricts, about the beginning of one particular winter, that 
all the sermons they should deliver within the parochial 
limits on the first Sunday — which, as it happened, was 
also to be the first day — of an approaching New 
Year should be upon the important subject of " the 
Sabbath." This resolution was adopted and carried 
into effect with the object of promoting the better, in 
the sense of the stricter, observance of the Lord's Day. 
I cannot say what impression was made generally on 
the parishioners by the well-studied discourses, so ap- 
propriately timed, which were designed to clear up 
the doctrine, to enforce the requirements, and portray 
the privileges, of what is called the Christian Sabbath. 
I can only state that in my particular case the result 
was not such as had been contemplated. The fault 
may have been that of a solitary hearer rather than of 
the preachers ; but the effect produced on my mind by 
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what it was my lot to listen to was rather in the way of 
disturbance than of establishment. I must mention 
that I had been brought up to consider Sunday as 
representing to all intents and purposes the Sabbath 
ordered by the Fourth Commandment to be kept holy. 
Up to the time referred to, I cannot remember that I 
had ever thought of questioning the reality of the 
Divine sanction by which, as my teachers had in- 
structed me, a change of the period for Sabbatical 
observance was. ordained, and it was transferred on 
occasion of our Lord's Resurrection from the last day 
of the week to the first. I had seen no particular 
reason to examine the statements of Scripture on the 
point. And how long I might, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have continued to rest satisfied with the tradi- 
tions of my fathers in this matter I cannot tell. But 
at length the issue was fairly raised. And now, after 
an interval of years, looking back on the circum- 
stances, and thinking of the task allotted to the good 
men whom I heard, and of the principles to which 
they were pledged, I can hardly wonder that their 
arguments should not have carried quite universal 
conviction. 

Those same preachers had been telling us Sunday 
after Sunday that the teaching and the declarations of 
Scripture were all sufficient and supreme in matters of 
doctrine and practice. And they certainly did seem to 
me successfully to appeal to the contents of the Bible 
as authority for the other points on which they ordi- 
narily insisted. They were not the men to maintain 
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the validity of ecclesiastical sanction, and the necessity 
of obedience to the observances ordered by the Church, 
and the traditions of its early days. Their principle 
was to bring everything to a surer standard; their 
reference was always made " to the Law and to the 
Testimony." But on this remarkable occasion the 
looked-for Scripture proofs were not forthcoming, or 
at least what were put forward as such failed to be 
satisfactory to me. The preachers seemed like men 
willing to construct a goodly edifice for the benefit of 
those placed in their charge, but to be under the 
necessity of proceeding to work without any foundation 
to build upon. In other words, the leaders appeared 
to give an uncertain sound. Personally their exertions 
were energetic, yet as far as I was concerned the 
enterprise concluded as feebly as if in their vigorous 
combat they had only beaten the air. However willing 
I had been to take it for granted that all truly religious 
men were of one opinion on the subject of the Sabbath, 
and that its observance in the manner and on the day 
usually prescribed was as much a matter of duty and 
principle as speaking the truth and abstaining from 
acts of dishonesty, I soon began to wish for some surer 
grounds to stand on than those which my teachers had 
provided for me, I preferred proof to assertion ; and 
so, after a period of consideration and uncertainty, I 
resorted to an expedient which, I think, must be always 
considered unobjectionable when honestly carried out — 
and it is one which I have frequently adopted when 
perplexed in other matters— I sat down to search the 
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New Testament Scriptures throughout, with reference 
to the point in question, and to make a list of all the 
passages that I could find in it thereupon. 

There are persons, perhaps, who may be of opinion 
that I should have employed my time better in studying 
the history of the Church, and ascertaining on which 
side ecclesiastical authority lay. And I am not in- 
clined either to despise the advantage or underrate the 
interest of such a course of study or inquiry. I will 
not stop to search out instances of the contradictory 
evidence that must be encountered therein on every 
point, either serious or trifling, and I will do no more 
than hint at the diflSculty of deciding whether we 
should follow the few in early times who fasted on the 
Lord's Day, or those who looked on it as a season of 
such gladness that they would not even permit the 
kneeling posture of supplication throughout its joyous 
hours. I will found no argument on the supposition 
that as an institution^ civil as well as religious, Sunday 
observance might perhaps never have been established 
but for the imperial decree of a ruler who was cer- 
tainly of no puritan tendencies, the Emperor Con- 
stantino. I will bring forward none of the opinions of 
the great Eeformers of the sixteenth century, though a 
statement of some of their sayings and of their Sunday 
habits would startle numbers of the Protestants within 
the United Kingdom who so justly revere those most 
learned and assiduous students and expounders of 
Scripture. Attempts to follow early customs can only 
lead to strange observances intolerable at the present 
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day ; and appeals to ecclesiastical authority are alto- 
gether unsafe for us, because they might carry us 
whither, as Englishmen, we would not. If ecclesiastical 
decrees and decisions had always been regarded as 
binding in England, how could we have had that which 
has saved us for ages from the pestiferous interference 
of an intriguing bigot or superstitious dupe or faithless 
vassal, whichever it may be, who is too often found set 
up in that centre of obstructiveness, the Court of 
Rome ? How could we have had that which, though it 
has cost us many things, has proved in the balance so 
great, so inestimable, a blessing to England — the Reform- 
ation ? If some of the great men who flourished on 
the Continent, or who lived here, about the beginning 
and middle of the sixteenth century, had not cast off 
the trammels of ecclesiastical authority, we might still 
have been under the bondage of popery and the un- 
progressive influence of priestly rule. The Church 
which styles itself Catholic, and is unhappily still the 
Church of the greatest part of the Christian world, has 
decreed and continues to decree many a thing which 
we Protestants cannot possibly accept. It has decreed 
the dogma of Transubstantiation, and now decrees that 
of the Virgin's Immaculate Conception. It seems to 
me that consistent observers of ecclesiastical authority 
would be bound to confess both. At the time, there- 
fore, when I began to think about Sunday, I was dis- 
posed, as I am now, to consider that questions respect- 
ing observance of the laws under which we are placed 
by Divine authority — matters, in fact, involving deci- 
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sions as to whether a thing is sin or whether it is not — 
should be viewed in the light thrown upon them by the 
sayings and the example of the Great Prophet of our 
religion, and of those to whom He personally com- 
mitted the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ; * in other 
words, decided by the voice of the New Testament. 

On the occasion referred to at the commencement of 
this paper, I have no doubt (though I have no particular 
memorandum now to consult) that the principles sought 
to be established were the same as are held by a large 
proportion of very religious and good men of the 
present day. I think they may in general terms be 
stated as follows : That the Sabbath was originally 
ordained in Paradise — that the Lord's Day now is the 
same institution as the Sabbath of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, or, in equivalent words, that it is our plain 
duty to observe it because the Fourth Commandment 
enjoined the sanctification of the Sabbath Day — that 
the Fourth Commandment being the basis of the re- 
quirements of the day, the rules given by that law 
respecting the mode of observing the Sabbath, the duty 
of abstaining thereon from work, and from ordinary 
occupations (and from pleasures), are still binding, 
qualified only by an exception in favour of works of 
necessity and of mercy. Sut that, as Jesus Christ is 
Lord even of the Sabbath, the actual Day for its ob- 
servance has been by His Divine authority changed 

* Induding, of course, St. Paul, vide Acts ix., xxyi. Gal. L 1 and 12; 
Tit i. 3. 
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from that which we call Saturday to Sunday in conse- 
quence of Our Lord's Resurrection on the First Day of 
the week. That, in fine, not to observe Sunday as the 
Sabbath, and according to the stringent rules which 
are thought to be deduced from the foregoing proposi- 
tions, is an actual and awful violation of God's Com- 
mandments. 

I believe I have made a fair statement, and that such 
are the, grounds usually presented to us. Indeed, I 
know of none other upon which a Christian can be re- 
quired, first, to keep the Sabbath at all, and secondly, to 
keep it on Sunday in particular. ^ 

But as no satisfactory proofs of the aforesaid proposi- 
tions had been brought before me, perhaps I was 
justified in determining to search for myself, as soon as 
opportunity allowed, through that collection of' books 
which must always be for us the* exponent of heavenly 
wisdom concerning spiritual things. 

In execution then of my purpose I noted the follow- 
ing passages, which I transcribe as the only ones I 
could find in the New Testament beating reference 
either to the Sabbath or to the Lord's Day, 

Matt. xii. 1-8, *'At that time Jesus went on the 
Sabbath-day through the corn, and* his disciples were 
an hungred, and began to pluck the ears of corn and 
to eat. But when the Pharisees saw it they said unto 
Him, Behold thy disciples do that which is not lawftil 
to do upon the Sabbath-day. But He said unto them. 
Have ye not read what David did when he was an 
hungred and they that were with him ; how he entered 
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into the House of God and did eat the shewbread 
which was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them 
which were with him, but only for the priests? Or 
have ye not read in the Law how that on the Sabbath- 
days the priests in the Temple profane the Sabbath and 
are blameless ? But I say unto you that in this place 
is One greater than the Temple. But if ye had known 
what this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
ye would not have condemned the guiltless. For the 
Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day." See 
also accounts of the same incident, in Mark ii. 23-28, 
and Luke vi. 1-5, observing the important insertion 
of the words in Mark ii. 27, " And He said unto them. 
The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath/' 

Matt. xii. 9-13, "And He went into their synagogue; 
and, behold, there was a man which had his hand 
withered. And they asked Him, saying. Is it lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath-days ? that they might accuse 
Him. And He said unto them. What man shall there be 
among you that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into 
a pit on the Sabbath-day, will he not lay hold on it and 
lift it out ? How much then is a man better than a 
sheep ! Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath days. Then said He to the man. Stretch forth 
thine hand. And he stretched it forth, and it was 
restored whole like as the other." In the account of 
the same incident, Mark iii. 1-5, that Evangelist 
relates that Our Lord asked the question " Is it lawful 
to do good on the Sabbath-days, or to do evil, to save 
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life or to kill ?" and it is added, *^ And when He had 
looked round about on them with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts, He saith unto the man,'* 
i&c. See also a similar statement in Luke vi. 6-10, 

Matt. xxiv. 20, " Pray that your flight be not in the 
winter neither on the Sabbath-day." 

Matt, xxviii. 1 (the account of the Resurrection of 
Our Lord, commencing), " In the end of the Sabbath, 
as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week." 
Also in Mark xvi. 1-2, " And when the Sabbath was 
past," &c. " And very early in the morning, the first 
day of the week they came unto the sepulchre at the 
rising of the sun," &c. ; and v. 9, " Now when Jesus 
was risen early the first day of the week, he appeared 
first to Mary Magdalen, &c." Also in Luke xxiii. 66, 
and xxiv. 1, *^ And they returned and prepared spices 
and ointment and rested the Sabbath-day according to 
the Commandment. Now upon the first day of the 
week, very early in the morning, they came unto the 
sepulchre," &c., and v. 13, '* And, behold, two of them 
went that same day to a village called Emmaus," &c. 
Also in John xx. 1, ^* The first day of the week cometh 
Mary Magdalen early," &c., and 19-23, " The same 
day at evening, being the first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut where the Disciples were assembled 
for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you," &c., 
and 26-29, " And after eight days again His Disciples 
were within, and Thomas with th^m : then came Jesus, 
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the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said^ 
Peace be unto you. Then saith He to Thomas," &c. 

Mark i. 21, *' And straightway on the Sabbath-day He 
entered into the Synagogue and taught." Mark vi. 2^ 
" And when the Sabbath-day was come. He began to 
teach in the synagogue," &c. ; see also Luke iv. 16^ 
^^ And, as His custom was. He went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath-day, and stood up for to read," &c., and 
Luke iv. 31, '* And came down to Capernaum, a city 
of Galilee, and taught them on the Sabbath-days." 
Luke xiii. 10-16, '^ And He was teaching in one of 
the synagogues on the Sabbath, and, behold, there was 
a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, 
and was bowed together, and could in nowise lift up her- 
self. And when Jesus saw her. He called her to Him 
and said unto her. Woman, thou art loosed from thine 
infirmity. And He laid His hands on her, and imme- 
diately she was made straight and glorified God. And 
the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation 
because that Jesus had healed on the Sabbath-day, and 
said unto the people. There are six days on which men 
ought to work ; in them therefore come and be healed, 
and not on the Sabbath-day. The Lord then answered 
him. Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the 
Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to watering ? And ought not this 
woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from 
this bond on the Sabbath-day ?" 

Luke xiv. 1-24. " And it came to pass, as He went 
into the house of one of the chief Pharisees, to eat 
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bread on the Sabbath-day, that they watched Him. 
And, behold, there was a certain man before Him 
which had the dropsy. And Jesus answering, spake 
unto the lawyers and Pharisees, saying. Is it lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath-day? And they held their 
peace ; and He took him and healed him, and let him 
go ; and answered them, saying, Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on a Sabbath-day? And 
they could not answer Him again to these things. 
And He put forth a parable to those that were bidden, 
when he marked how they chose out the chief rooms, 
saying," &c. *^And when one of them that sat at 
meat with Him heard these things, he said unto Him," 
&c. 

Luke xxiii. 54. ^* And that day was the prepara- 
tion, and the Sabbath drew on." See, also, John 
xix. 81. 

John V. 8-10. ^^ Jesus saith unto him " (the impo- 
tent man at Bethesda), " Rise, take up thy bed, and 
walk. And immediately the man was made whole, 
and took up his bed and walked, and on the same day 
was the Sabbath. The Jews therefore said unto him 
that was cured. It is the Sabbath-day, it is not lawful 
for thee to carry thy bed " 16-18. " Therefore did 
the Jews persecute Jesus, and sought to slay Him, 
because He had done these things on the Sabbath-day. 
But Jesus answered them. My Father worketh hithel-to, 
and I work. Therefore the Jews sought the more to 
kill Him, because he not only had broken the Sabbath, 
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but said, also, that God was his Father, making Him- 
self equal with God." 

John vii., 21-28. *^ Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I have done one work and ye all marvel. Moses^ 
therefore, gave unto you circumcision (not because it 
is of Moses but of the fathers), and ye on the Sabbath- 
day circumcise a man. If a man on the Sabbath-day 
receive circumcision that the law of Moses should not 
be broken, are ye angry with me because I have made 
a man every whit whole on the Sabbath-day ?" 

John ix. 14. (Miracle of opening the eyes of the 
man born blind.) " And it was the Sabbath-day when 
Jesus made the clay and opened his eyes :'* and 16, 
*' Therefore said some of the Pharisees, This man is 
not of God because He keepeth 'not the Sabbath- 
day." 

Acts i. 12. ^^ A Sabbath-day's journey." 

Acts ii. 1. (Presuming the day of Pentecost fell 
on a first day of the week.) ^^ And when the day of 
Pentecost was fuUy come, they were all with one 
accord in one place." 

Acts xiii. 14, 15. *' They came to Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, and went into the Synagogue on the Sabbath- 
day," &c. 27. " The voices pf the Prophets, which 
are read every Sabbath-day." 44. " And the next 
Sabbath-day came almost the whole city together to 
hear the word of God." 

Acts XV. 21. "For Moses of old time hath them 
that preach him, being read in the Synagogue every 
Sabbath-day." 
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Acts xvi. 13, 14. " And on the Sabbath we w^ent 
out of the city by a river side where prayei^was wont 
to be made ; and we sat down and spake unto the 
women which resorted thither. And a certain woman 
named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, 
which worshipped God, heard us ; whose heart the 
Lord opened that she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul." 

Acts xvii. 2. ^^ And Paul, as his manner was, went 
in unto them, and three Sabbath-days reasoned with 
them out of the Scriptures." Acts xviii. 4. ** And 
he reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath." Acts 
XX. 7; " And upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them," &c. 

(Acts xxi. 4, and xxviii. 14 ? *^ And finding disci- 
ples, we tarried with them seven days " — " Where we 
found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them 
seven days.") 

CErOm. xiv. 5, 6, " One man esteemeth one day 
above another; another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
He that regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord, 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it.") 

1 Cor. xvi. 2. " Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him." 

Col. ii. 16, 17. " Let no man therefore judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of 
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the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days, which are a 
shadow of things to come, but the body is of Christ." 

Heb. iv. 4. " For he spake in a certain place of the 
seventh day in this wise, and God did rest the seventh 
day from all His works." » 

Heb. iv. 9. '^ There remaineth therefore a rest 
{(Tafifiarurfjihs) to the people of God." 

Rev. i. 10. ^^ I was in the Spirit on the Lord's 
day." 

I believe there are no other texts in the New Testa- 
ment bearing particularly on the subject before us. 
And if such be the case, I would ask any one who 
would take the troable to look through the above 
quotations, whether there is not a remarkable absence 
of any injunction for the observance of the Sabbath at 
all ; and whether there is a single passage in the New 
Testament authorising in the slightest degree the change 
of the day appointed by the Jewish Law for the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath ; and whether there is the least 
indication of the Apostles and the Church in their time, 
naming or keeping the First Day of the week as the 
Sabbath ; or, if times were not ripe for that, of their 
wishing their successors so to do ? 

In the present state of the question, it may be as 
well with our list before us to see what we really can 
discover in the New Testament respecting the *^ First 
Day of the week." 

Beyond all doubt we find it most positively recorded 
that the foremost miracle of Christianity was achieved 
on that day. On the First Day of the week, very early 
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in the morning, Christ, who was dead and had been 
buried, overcame death and rose triumphant from the 
tomb, the first fruits of them that slept. Further, we 
know that on that very same day He appeared at 
different times to individuals, and to various parties of 
His Disciples and followers, and that on the succeeding 
First Day of the week He showed Himself to His Disci- 
ples again. Next, the Day of Pentecost, in which the 
gift of the Holy Spirit was vouchsafed in so wonderful 
a manner, is understood to have fallen on a First Day of 
the week. Then, on an occasion that must have been 
several years after, we find a First Day of the week 
mentioned in which the Disciples at Troas met St. Paul 
" to break bread," and listen to his preaching. After- 
wards we may notice that the expression ^^ tarrying 
seven days " occurs twice in the history of St. Paul's 
travels^ and it has been inferred from this that the 
Apostle waited for the recurrence of a certain day, 
which could have been no other than the First Day of 
the week. That day is also mentioned in 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
Finally, in the Apocalypse, we have the remarkable 
expression " I was in the Spirit on the Lord's Day." 
St. John does not say indeed that this was the First 
Day of the week, but we know that in early ages 
of the Church, the terms were almost synonymous, 
And though some eminent critics have suggested that 
St. John's meaning was simply that, on the occasion he 
was referring to, he was under the influence of the 
Spirit — looking forward to the events that should attend 
the coming of Our Lord, contemplating, that is, in the 
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Spirit — the future " Day of the Lord," yet I think the 
balance of evidence is quite the other way ; and that 
we must take the expression as it is generally under- 
stood. And thus conclude the only notices or positive 
statements to be found in the whole Scriptures respect- 
ing the day which we call " Sunday," and which many 
religious people in England style ^* the Sabbath."' 

On a review of these few texts we may easily sup- 
pose that as that was the day selected for Our Lord's 
resurrection; that as Our Lord had certainly appeared 
on two different First Days of the week to meetings 
of his disciples ; that as another First Day of the week 
(probably) had been signalised by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the gift of tongues, and the wonderful 
inaugural success of St. Peter's preaching ; the early 
disciples may well have expected Christ's special pre- 
sence at their succeeding First Day of the week assem- 
blies, although no Divine instruction had been issued 
with respect to these weekly meetings which they would 
naturally hold to celebrate the joyful day of the Lord's 
Resurrection. And when with the quotations taken 
from Acts we join the text from 1 Cor. xvi. 2, we find 
further reason for concluding that, in the earliest times 
of the Church, stated meetings of the Christians took 
place on the Lord's Day. 

And though my plan is to refer to the Scriptures 
alone for authority throughout this inquiry, it would 
be mere affectation, in too rigid an adherence to this 
rule, to leave unnoticed the fact that there are passages 
in ancient writers, as well heathen as Christian, of 
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unimpeachable authenticity, by which we learn beyond 
doubt that the early Christians were accustomed to 
assemble on the First Day of the week for the purposes 
of their religious worship, for singing hymns to Christ, 
i&c.* What happens before our own eyes each week 
that we live proves that that custom has continued 
unbroken to the present time. 

Such admissions must be made by every candid 
person who examines the evidence. But further than 
this I feel unable to go. For it must be equally 
admitted that there is no order, command, or even 
recommendation, to be found in Scripture for the 
religious observance of the First Day of the week. 
When persons authoritatively say, " This is sin," and 
" This is not sin," they ought to have specific Scripture 
rules to quote in support of their assertions. It may 
be a matter of necessity, then, to state as clearly as 
possible that the New Testament writers nowhere 
denounce the non-observance of that day as sin. 

The Christian is not a man left for guidance to the 
dominion of his own feelings. Scripture never tells 
him that his own sense, and the perceptions with 
which every man is born, are sufficient expositors of 
what is right and wrong.f Adam soon had an injunc- 

* The iDJanction in Heb. x. 25, not to forsake the assembling of our- 
selves together, may partly have referred to such meetings on the Lord'ff 
Day, but it is very remarkable that no particular day is named by the 
inspired writer. Pliny's letter, also, to Trajan does not actually name 
the First Day of the week, but as it mentions that the Christians' 
custom was to meet together on a stated day before it was light, there 
can be no reasonable doubt what that day was. 

t Where a revelation is vouchsafed. 
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tion given him ; Abraham and the Patriarchs received 
their special directions; the Children of Israel had 
their Law. And Christ is not a Master who gives no 
Commandments ; but these may be all epitomised in 
one word, the imperative. Love. We are now bound 
to love God with all the heart, and to love our neigh- 
bour in the sense of acting towards him as we would 
wish that he should act towards us ; that is by 
unselfishly doing to him all the good in our power. 
Yet besides this summary, than which nothing could 
be more comprehensive, there are to be found direc- 
tions given both by Our Lord Himself and by the 
Apostles for our assistance and guidance in acting upon 
the First and great Commandment, and in the Second 
which is like unto it. And I beg particular attention 
to the fact that some of these directions were given to 
Jews and some to Gentiles — to Jews yet under the 
Law, before the Mosaic ordinances were superseded by 
Christ's death, and to Jews who considered themselves 
to be still under the Law though the Christian dispen- 
sation had commenced; to Gentiles who had been 
proselytes to the Jews' religion, and to Gentiles who 
had been converted directly from heathenism to the 
Christian faith. It is very remarkable, to say the 
least, that even to the Jews under the first category. 
Our Saviour is never said by the New Testament, in 
any enumeration of moral or religious duties, or even in 
any statement of the Commandments which should be 
kept, to have mentioned the observance of the Sabbath. 
But on the other hand, according to the Mosaic Law, 
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Sabbath observance was as much a definite, noticeable, 
outward thing, as showing honour to parents, or as 
murder, adultery, and bearing false witness, and yet 
Our Lord made not the least allusion to it when He 
told the rich young ruler what Commandments he was 
bound to keep. 

It is necessary here that we should endeavour to 
obtain a clear perception of the laws to which Chris- 
tians are really amenable. I have already remarked 
that whilst ^^ Love" — Love to God and man — is the 
Commandment given us by Christ, we are not without 
rules and instructions, and examples which may enable 
us to interpret this grand and simple rule, and help us 
in rendering our obedience to it. And I think I shall 
not find it very difiicult to show that we have in the 
New Testament exhortations enforcing evert/ Command- 
ment of what are called the " Two Tables" excepting 
only that one which orders the observance of the Sabbath. 
Thus, First Commandment^ the worship of the One 
God, and of Him alone, is enjoined by Christ and His 
Apostles in more places than I need point out, as 
1 Cor. viii. 4, &c. Second, Idolatry is often pro- 
hibited in the New Testament. (1 Cor. vi. 9, &c.) 
Thirdy The duty of reverence to God's Holy Name 
may be learnt from the opening petition of the Lord's 
Prayer, as well as from other parts of the Sermon on 
the Mount. (Matt. v. 34, 35.) Mfth, The obligation 
of duty and respect to parents is more than once in- 
sisted on. (Matt. XV. 4-6 ; Eph. vi. 1-3, &c.) Sixth, 
I need hardly state the strong expressions employed 
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condemning murder. (1 John lii. 15, &c.) And 
Seventh, Adultery and all uncleanness. (Gal. v. 19, 
&c.) And Eighthy Falsehood. (Col. iii. 9, &c.) And 
Ninth y Covetousness (Eph. v. 3, &c.), which is fre- 
quently referred to as being against the whole principle 
of the Gospel. And it may be remarked in connection 
with this part of the subject, that though a considerable 
proportion of those to whom the New Testament 
Epistles were addressed, were doubtless Christian 
Jews, or had been proselytes to the Jews* religion 
before becoming Christians, and may have had the 
Septuagint in their hands or heard it read, there 
must have been very many Gentiles among them who 
could not be supposed to possess the Septuagint, or to 
have been instructed in Moses' law. These had been 
accustomed to observe no Sabbath. As to numbers 
of them, they could, I suppose, have known nothing 
about it ; and yet the Apostle of the Gentiles, in writing 
to them, never once ordered or even recommended it, 
by any of his Epistles that we possess, to the Romans, 
the Gcilatians, the Corinthians, the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, or the Thessalonians. I do not find that 
he ever alluded to it in all these letters except once to 
the Colossians ; and then, did he who said, *^ Lie not one 
to another ;" " Put off blasphemy, filthy communica- 
tion out of your mouths ;" " Children obey your 
parents ;" *^ Husbands love your wives ;" did he add, 
'' Keep the Sabbath holy ?" So far from that, he only 
mentioned the Sabbath-days to class them with cere- 
monial Jewish observances of meat and drink, holy 
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days and new moons, all shadows of things to come, 
which he plainly told the Colossians to allow no one to 
judge them about. I know that some people say that 
the expression here, t«v (rafifiarwy, means " weeks," and 
may probably refer to the Jewish ^* feast of weeks," 
but I cannot admit such a very strained interpretation.* 
For if it were so, would not the Apostle have seen that 
the term was ambiguous, and would he not have 
guarded his meaning with the proviso that nothing 
he had said was to be taken as exempting the Colos- 
sians from the observance of the regular weekly Sabbath, 
if he had really thought it advisable for them to keep 
it ? Under any hypothesis, whether writing of Jewish 
feasts or Sabbaths, would not St. Paul certainly have 
mentioned the First Day of the week in this place if 
he had thought it a sin not to keep it holy ? 

There is a passage,t as we have seen, in one of St. 
Paul's Epistles, where he does mention the First Day of 
the week ; and though this text says literally nothing 
about any religious observances or even any meeting of 
Christians on that day, yet it is greatly relied on, and 
not without reason, for' helping to prove at least that 
Sunday was a marked, a noted day in the early Church. 
It is only by placing this text side by side with two 
others in the Acts, that any support can be gained from 
it for our belief even that Christians did in the Apostle's 
time meet together statedly on the First Day in the week; 
for the words by themselves really do no more than 

* And why should St. Paul have singled out this comparatively unim*^ 
portant feast, and not have mentioned the Passover, &c. ? 
t 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
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recommend each Corinthian to lay by him {trap ioan& 
apparently at home f) in store on that day for charita- 
ble purposes, as God had prospered him. And this 
recommendation but strangely helps to enforce the 
precepts of the supporters of modern Sabbatarian doc- 
trines. For would they join in recommending that on 
each returning Sunday (the day which they term the 
Sabbath) every one should spend some time at home in 
going into a kind of profit and loss account of his 
worldly affairs, and when he has found the balance for 
the past week, should calculate a proper proportion for 
setting apart for distribution among the poor or for 
various sacred purposes ? And yet siich seem to be the 
plain directions of St. Paul, in the whole of whose 
writings extant there is not ^mother word about the 
Lord's Day. And our object is not now. to inquire 
whether the day was observed, but how? Was it 
obsisrved as the Sabbath (we might say as a Sabbath) 
or not ? 

At this point it may be remarked as a very noticeable 
thing that there is not only the complete absence of any 
precept in the New Testament enjoining the keeping 
of the Sabbath, but that, whenever it alludes to the 
Sabbath, the tendency of the passage is rather to relax 
than to uphold its observance. We have already seen 
how Our Lord and St. Paul omitted mention of it when 
referring expressly to other Commandments • of the 
Decalogue. We have seen the way in which the Apostle 
seems to release the Colossians from any obligation in 
respect of it. But more than this. Our Lord appears. 
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most remarkably for One still under the Law, to have set 
Himself resolutely against Sabbath strictness, and that 
on more than one or two occasions. Should I even be 
wrong in saying that for the very sake of doing so He 
seems to have taken the opportunity of working several 
of His gracious miracles on that day? He not only 
justified what was held to be a violation of the Sabbath 
law by His disciples, but He directly ordered a man to 
carry his bed on a Sabbath-day. Whilst He authorised 
leading cattle about to watering, lifting an ox or an ass 
from a pit, &c., on the Sabbath, He is never once said 
to have cautioned his audience from going too far in 
relaxation of the Fourth Commandment. He never 
extended or widened it as we read He did the Sixth and 
Seventh, connecting anger with the one and the longing 
eye and designing thought with the other. By his words 
in Mark ii. 28, equivalent, I think, to a statement that 
there was One there greater than the Sabbath, He 
positively claimed authority above or over it. We 
know how this text is used by those who say that the 
day has been changed from the seventh to the first. 
And in my opinion it would be very fairly so used if 
we could but find that the Son of Man, who was Lord 
of the Sabbath, had ever ordered the period of its 
observance to be changed, and had made it answer a 
purpose totally unconnected with its institution. But 
we are not told that He, or even those to whom He 
delegated authority, ever did anything of the kind. 
Again— the words in v. 27, ^^The Sabbath was made 
for man," have been taken as asserting that it was made 

2c 
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for the perpetual and actual use of man in all places — 
for the whole race, the genus homoy and not merely for 
the Jews, not for the period of the Mosaic dispensation 
only. But the general tone of the New Testament, the 
way in which it everywhere else speaks when the Sab- 
bath is noticed, and the tendency of the immediate 
context in this chapter, lead me to think that Our 
Lord's object in this place was to show us that the 
Jewish Sabbath, like many other strictly Jewish ordi- 
nances, was instituted by God for the benefit, and not 
for the oppression, of His creatures. It is easy to give 
illustrations of the advantage derived for mankind in 
general, and in all succeeding ages, from institutions 
that were in themselves local and temporary, given for 
actual observance only by a people comparatively small 
in number and inhabiting limited districts of the earth. 
Thus, no Christian will deny that blessings of the 
highest kind have come to man universally, through or 
by means of the establishment of the Jews as a distinct 
and peculiar people from the days of the Patriarchs 
who sold Joseph into Egypt till the time of the first 
advent of the Messiah. But to insure that distinctness 
and peculiarity, certain distinctive and peculiar ordi- 
nances were necessary. The great majority of those 
ordinances no one thinks binding on Christians now. 
Personally, I consider that not one of them remains 
binding, as I shall endeavour to show. But yet, in as 
far as they were subservient in accomplishing God's 
purposes with respect to the Jewish nation, they were 
for the benefit of all mankind — they were made for 
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man. Again, no part of the Mosaic law was given 
capriciously or arbitrarily. The peculiar rite of the 
patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, given by God 
Himself as a seal of the covenant, was instituted no 
doubt with benevolent purposes (whether typical or of 
what actual nature, I shall not stop here to inqfiirej ; it 
was ordered no doubt not for the pain or the oppression, 
but for the good of mankind. Yet it was only on Jews, 
and proselytes to their system, that it was enjoined. 
The Gentile Christians were altogether liberated from 
it, and people even of the Jewish nation were not 
bound to observe it after the Apostles' times. 

These incidental observations lead us not unnaturally 
to the consideration of the Apostolic Ordinance re- 
lieving the Gentiles from the observance of the peculiar 
and not bloodless rite to which allusion has just been 
made. And continuing notr the general course of our 
investigation at this same point, we cannot but notice 
the very striking fact that the Apostles and elders of 
Jerusalem from their seats of authority place no other 
burden whatever on the Gentiles but the abstaining 
from meats offered to idols, from blood, from things 
strangled, and from fornication. If a Sabbath had been 
amongst the things to be observed by them, would not 
this have been the time of all others for mentioning 
it ? or if the day only of observance had been changed, 
must not this have been the place where the fact of the 
alteration would have been authoritatively stated? 
And if we go on we shall find there is another place, 
where it would seem that an Apostle must have men- 

2c2 
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tioned the Sabbath if he had held the opinions that 
some good men now do. St Paul says to the Bomans 
(xiv. 5, 6) '^One man esteemeth one day above an- 
other ; another esteemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it," I am sure that a modern upholder of the 
Sabbath, if he had occasion to write in this way, would 
have added, "But there is one sacred day, the ob- 
servance of which is not left to the decision of our 
private judgment or individual conscience ; the Sabbath 
is ordered by the unchanging, the universally extending 
law of God, and must therefore be kept by all men* 
Other days. Saints' days and holy days, you may find 
it profitable to regard or not ; but to break the Sab- 
bath, to omit to observe the Lord's Day, is a positive, 
a soul-destroying sin." And must not St. Paul have 
written thus too, if he had believed or felt that it was 
so ? But acting under inspiration he did not say a 
word, did not give a hint to this effect. 

It may perhaps be said that out of tenderness to the 
circumstances of the slaves of heathen masters, and 
others, in the times of the Apostles, who could not 
possibly have observed the Sabbath, no positive com- 
mand was then given. But it may be replied, firsts 
that it can hardly be believed that God would 
enact any moral law which could not be univer- 
sally observed; and secondly, that we can see no 
reason why St. Paul should not have said on thi& 
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occasion, if he had been an advocate of Sabbath 
observance, that when Christianity should be recog- 
nised in a country, or when facilities should be 
afforded in a household, it must be binding. For we 
are not without instances of exceptional rules and in- 
dulgences and prospective regulations even in Moses' 
Law ; and Our Lord gave His disciples instructions 
respecting their behaviour towards kings, though at 
the moment there seemed little prospect of the homely 
men he addressed being brought into contact with the 
•great ones of the earth. 

I wish to base my proofs entirely on what we find in 
the New Testament, but incidentally I may observe 
that it is remarkable that in several places (Ex, xxxi. 
13 and 17, Ezekiel xx. 12 and 20) God is stated to 
have expressly declared that the Sabbath was given by 
Him as a sign between Him and the Israelites, and that 
ihe children of Israel were to keep the Sabbath, to 
observe the Sabbath throughout their generations (Ex. 
xxxi. 13 and 16). And does not the passage in Ezekiel 
oarry the obvious meaning that the Sabbath was not 
given till the Israelites left Egypt ? Indeed there is 
no hint in the Bible of its observance before that time 
by any man. Some persons I know attach particular 
. importance to the word " Remember," in the Fourth 
Commandment. They argue that it could not have 
been employed save with reference to something which 
had existed before. I do not know why the word must 
necessarily be so understood, for it is used by men 
sometimes in giving entirely fresh instructions. We 
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may say, for instance, *^ Remember to turn to the right at 
such a spot — remember what I am now ordering — 
remember the particulars I am about to give." But if 
philologists decide that a prospective use of the word 
is impossible in that place, I need do no more than 
refer to Ex. xvi. 23 and 26, 26, 29, 80, where we find 
that the first order was given for observance of the 
Sabbath shortly before Sinai was reached, immediately 
after the departure from Egypt. Thus also Nehemiah,. 
in referring to the events that occurred in the Wilder^ 
ness, says expressly, " Thou madest known unto them 
thy holy Sabbath, and commandedst them precepts,, 
statutes and laws, by the hand of Moses thy servant." 
It appears firom this that the word " remember " could 
not possibly have been intended to carry their minds 
back to a thing they had been long familiar with, and 
which their fathers had known for ages, but only to 
something that had been ^^ made known to them just 
before they reached Sinai ;" if it must refer to anything 
antecedent at all. The mention of the blessing and 
sanctification of the Seventh Day so early in the sacred 
writings as Gen. ii. 2, 8, is a fact strongly relied on. 
Yet it may be said that if we believe truly that the 
great Hebrew Lawgiver was the compiler or writer of 
the records of creation which we find in Genesis, nothing 
could be more natural than that he should have inserted 
there after his account of the making of the heavens 
and the earth in six days, a reference to the Sabbath 
which had been given to the Israelites, and enforced by 
his Law, and that words almost identical should be used. 
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Is it not likely, I mean, that he who wrote the 
history of the giving of the Law would have taken the 
opportunity of repeating in his account of the creation 
the well known appendage of the Fourth Command- 
ment? The circumstance seems to me wholly insuf- 
ficient to prove that the Sabbath was ordained and 
given to man when Adam was scarcely one day old. 

But resuming the examination of texts from the New 
Testament, and coming to Heb. iv. 9, 1 may remark that 
the ffofifiaruTfibs there mentioned seems clearly to refer not 
to an earthly but to the heavenly state of rest. The pre- 
ceding verses would lead the Hebrews to see that there 
was to be another rest besides or after Canaan for the 
people of God. The following verses exhort them to 
labour to enter into that rest, the rest that should follow 
their labours, as God's rest did his. I know the 
passage is held in some way to encourage Sabbath 
observance. But even if I am wrong in not under- 
standing how it does so, it must still be remembered to 
whom the author of this Epistle was writing. He was 
confessedly addressing Hebrews, persons brought up 
rigorously to keep Moses' Law, and in the habit of 
observing strictly the Sabbath. Besides, the seventh, 
not the^rs^, day of the week is most plainly referred to 
in the passage, therefore it ought not to be quoted 
with reference to Sunday.* 

Our course of argument has led us for a time to look 
to some of the writings and decrees of the Apostles ; 
but to revert now to the consideration of the practice 
* S«e also page 833. 
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of Our Lord Himself, as tending systematically to the 
relaxation rather than to the enforcement of the strict- 
ness of Sabbath observance, I may remark that from 
Luke xiv. we learn that He was present at a feast given 
by one of the chief Pharisees on a Sabbath-day. The 
entertainment was on a grand scale, and the best com- 
mentators suppose it to have been one of considerable 
splendour. And I do not see how we can avoid the 
conclusion that the voluntary presence of Jesus Christ 
on such an occasion, shows that He did not disapprove 
of social gatherings accompanied with more than ordi- 
nary good cheer on the Sabbath-day, even whilst the 
strict Jewish Law was still in force. No doubt He 
acted as He ever did, by turning the occasion to good 
account, but we can never for a moment allow that He 
would do evil that good might come. He took the 
opportunity in the plainest manner of letting both the 
guests and the host know in what particulars their con- 
duct was imperfect, and how their practice might be 
improved; but we read not of a word of rebuke on 
account of their assembling for a feast on the Sabbath- 
day. The incident seems to throw some degree of 
light on the way in which the Jews used to spend that 
day. It shows that the most rigid Pharisees and law- 
yers, who thought it wicked to perform any work, or 
even by a word to heal a man of the dropsy, during 
its hallowed hours, held that the enjoyments of con- 
viviality, conversation, and the display of splendour, 
were not infractions of Sabbath law. And I read 
in Dean Milman's " History of the Jews," that 
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in the early and best days of the Jewish nation, 
*^Bich and poor, young and old, master and slave, 
met before the gate of the city and indulged in 
innocent mirth, or in the pleasures of friendly inter- 
course," on the Seventh Day. In after times, the 
same author informs us, they were accustomed to 
meet thereon for the purposes of receiving religious 
instruction, and it is hardly necessary to explain that 
synagogue services were of entirely human institution 
at a late period of the Jewish history. The learned 
writer I have named gives a quotation from Philo (who 
was a contemporary of Our Lord), to the effect that 
^^ the great Lawgiver enacted that following the laws of 
nature the Sabbath should be a holiday devoted to 
indulgent hilarity, abstaining from all works or acts 
exercised for gain, giving a truce to all laborious and 
harassing cares. But not as many do, running mad 
after the theatre, the mimes and the dances, but philo- 
sophising in the highest sense." 1 do not pretend that 
these quotations prove anything more than the ideas 
and practice of the Jews themselves at certain periods. 
Rigid as they were, they do not seem to have been 
possessed with some of the strict modem notions of 
Sabbath-keeping. It may be well also to remark, that 
the peculiar meaning we now attach to the word 
" sanctification " cannot possibly be applied to many 
things which we are told in the Scriptures are to be 
sanctified or considered holy. The general sense of 
the words " sanctify or to make holy " is simply to 
'^ set apart " for a particular object. Thus in Nehe- 
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miah we read that on the great occasion when the 
law was read to the people by Ezra and his assistants, 
he and Nehemiah and the Levites taught them, sajring, 
" This day is holy unto the Lord your God," and 
immediately directed them not to mourn but to " go 
aad eat the fat and drink the sweet and send portions, 
for (because) the day is holy, unto Our Lord," and then 
it is said that " the Levites stilled the people saying. 
Hold your peace for the day is holy, neither be ye 
grieved. And all the people went their way to eat, 
and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great 
mirth.^^ All this on the day which several times in 
three verses is called " holy," or ^* holy unto the Lord" 
(Neh. viii. 9-12) ! I must in fairness notice the passage 
in Isaiah (Iviii. 13, 14) which is the only one I know of 
in the Scriptures countenancing ascetic strictness in the 
observance of the weekly Sabbath. But is it certain that 
the prophet was speaking of an ordinary Sabbath, or of 
that peculiar Sabbath, the Day of Atonement, when Moses' 
Law commanded the people to afflict their souls?* For 
we must observe that the preceding parts of the chapter 
do treat of the proper way to keep a fast. But if 
Isaiah were really referring to an ordinary Sabbath, 
are we sure that the expression " not doing thine own 
ways nor finding thine own pleasures, nor speaking 
thine own words " mean more than refraining from 
usual occupations and habitual course of life? (See 
Amos viii. 6.) I offer this suggestion, not as wishiDg 
to " explain away " the meaning of any part of 
» Lev. xvi. 29, 31, xxiii, 27, 32; Num. xxix. 7. 
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Scripture, but in the endeavour to discover its signifi- 
cation, not always obvious at first sight, and to reconcile 
one part with another, for we must not forget that the 
same verse directs the calling the Sabbath " a delight." 
After all, however, this is but a digression, our great 
object being to ascertain what is said by the New 
Testament about the day we call Sunday. 

Of the practice of the Apostles with respect to the 
Sabbath, after the Ascension of Our Lord, we have no 
information except that St. Paul's "manner was" to 
reason with the Jews in the synagogues on that day. 
Several instances and proofs of this are given in the 
foregoing list of quotations from the New Testament, 
p.374. When in Philippi, also, he went one Sabbath- 
day " out of the city, by the river side, where prayer 
was wont to be made, and spake to the women who 
resorted thither." These must have been proselyted to 
the Jewish religion, though Philippi seems to have 
contained but few, if any, Jews ; and no regular syna- 
gogue. We may justly infer, then, that the Apostles 
were generally in the habit of observing the Sabbath 
at least to the extent of attending the synagogues. 
One obvious reason of their doing this was that they 
were sure to meet assemblies of Jews there, and the 
practice gave them many opportunities of reasoning out 
of the Scriptures and making known the doctrines of 
Christianity to their kinsmen according to the flesh. 
We have no positive proof from the Bible that they 
went further than this. But as the Apostles were all 
Jews, and had been devout and earnest men in their 
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religion, and as we know they did not give up all 
their old habits at first, if at all, it is very probable, 
whatever their ideas might have been ultimately about 
the maintenance or abrogation of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances, that they did continue personally to keep the 
Sabbath. On the other hand, it is evident that from 
the dawn of the Christian dispensation it was the 
custom of believers to assemble, when possible, on the 
First Day of the week for the purposes of worship, 
praise, and the breaking of bread. I must conclude, 
therefore, that most or all of the Apostles probably 
kept the Sabbath on the Seventh Day as Jews, and met 
with their fellow -believers on the Lord's Day as Chris- 
tians. But that they confounded the one with the other 
I cannot find the shadow of a reason for supposing. 
There is no intimation whatever that they considered 
the Lord's Day as the Sabbath. 

But leaving for a time the question respecting the 
identity of the days, we must endeavour to find an 
answer to the important inquiry. If the New Testament 
gives us no orders, no apostolic recommendations even, 
for Sabbath observance, on what authority is it that we 
are told it is a moral, a Christian, an universal duty to 
keep the Sabbath ? There can be only one answer to 
this, viz.. Because it is ordered in the Lawiof Moses. 
But as many things are ordered in the Law of Moses 
which no Christian observes, such as the peculiar sign 
of the covenant, divers washings, the feast of taber- 
nacles, slaying beasts for sacrifices, &c., &c., things 
from which we are obviously and indeed authoritatively 
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released, why are we called on to keep one part of 
the Law and not another ? The ready and generally 
accepted answer is, because there is a difference 
between the ceremonial^ and the moral, Law given in 
the Wilderness ; because the ceremonial Law was made 
to be abrogated, but the moral Law, the Decalogue, 
was made to be perpetual — of universal obligation. I 
admit at once that if this assertion can be scriptur- 
ally established — if this difference can be scripturally 
proved — it is our clear duty to keep the Sabbath — we 
must abandon all kind of work and labour on the 
particular day indicated in the Commandment — we 
must keep the Seventh Day holy. 

We are brought to this point then, that the question 
respecting Sabbath observance at the present time can- 
not be satisfactorily decided, unless we examine another. 
It thus becomes necessary to institute the collateral 
inquiry. Are we still under obligation to observe any 
part of the Law of Moses, or are we free from it 
altogether ? Does the New Testament tell us that 
though we need not now keep certain sections of it, we 
are to the end of the world bound by others ? To go 
into this fresh question may draw this paper to a much 
greater length than could be wished ; it may be found 
however to have an interest of its own, and it seems 
plain that we cannot come to a conclusion on our main 
inquiry without examining one of its fiindamental con- 
ditions ; this we must therefore proceed to do. 

We have already seen that He whom we are bound 
to hear, the Prophet that God raised up like unto 
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Moses^ has not left us without Law ; and His Apostles 
have not left us without comments on His Law, aids to 
assist us in comprehendiug it and practically applying 
it. And if, whilst protesting against the doctrine that 
any one part of the Jewish Law survives another, I 
adopt for a moment for the purpose of illustration a 
phraseology which distinguishes between the ceremonud 
and the moral in the Law of Moses, I may observe that 
the Christian code is not without its analogy thereto 
even in this respect, inasmuch as Love may be called its 
moral law and the ordinances of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion^ with all their spiritual signification and 
efficacy, its ceremonial enactments. But whether such 
Mialogy may be fanciful or not, I must maintain what 
repeated searchings through the New Testament seem 
to me indubitably to prove, that the Christian Codcy 
consisting simply of the above-mentioned things. Love 
and the two Sacred Ordinances^ and exemplified, ex- 
plained and enforced by Our Lord and the inspired 
Christian writers, is complete in itself. I mean that it 
is not a mere supplement of Moses^ LaWy and that there- 
fore a person deprived of the advantage of knowing 
that Law may keep the words of Christ and obtain 
eternal life, and that tV, the Christian Code, needs no 
supplement whatever itself I believe that it is all-suffi- 
cient and perfect, given in substitution for something 
that was introductory and imperfect. And the writings 
of the inspired Apostles seem to me incontestably to 
prove that mankind now is no more subject to the Law 
of Moses or any part whatever of it, than a man of full 
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age is to any orders from his former tutor, or a widower 
is to any vows of faithfulness to his deceased wife — 
how excellent and serviceable soever in their previous 
relationships these personages may have been, or how 
worthy soever their sayings and their character may 
have proved of regard and affectionate remembrance. 

If there is any distinction between "the Moral 
Law " and " the Ceremonial Law," it is very essential 
to our purpose that we should try to understand what 
it is. I suppose, then,. it is generally taken for granted 
that the former includes the Ten Commandments, arid 
that the latter comprises all the other ordinances which 
the Israelites were commanded to observe according to 
the rules recorded in various parts of Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Yet I am not cog- 
nisant of any very clear definition of these limits, and 
I am by no means sure that those who assert the per- 
manence of the moral, and the transitory authority of 
the ceremonial Law, would not wish to include in the 
higher category some matters besides those which are to 
be found in the Ten Commandments. I question, indeed, 
whether we might not go so far as to say that many 
even of the most ceremonial regulations were instituted 
for some purely moral purpose. On the other hand, 
there are probably not a few persons who think that 
the ordinance of the Sabbath, though ranking amongst 
the Ten Commandments, should be classed under the 
heed of " Ceremonial " rather than of " Moral " Law. 
And greater numbers still, if they would not relegate 
the whole of the Fourth Commandment to the lower 
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position, would be content ^ that /?or^ of it should be 
considered of limited and transitory obligation. It is 
difficult therefore to know precisely where this conven- 
tional line should be drawn. We can only fall back 
upon generalities, and vaguely presume that according 
to the popular view it lies between the Ten Command- 
ments and the other parts of the Law. But however 
the matter may be settled, I must seriously ask in 
what places the Scriptures give us the right to say that 
the ceremonial part of the Law of Moses is abrogated, 
whilst the moral part of that Law remains in force ? 

The very nearest semblance I can find of such a 
preferential distinction, is in that expression employed 
by Our Lord, which is recorded in Matt, xxiii. 23, 
" The weightier matters of the Law." But as these are 
immediately stated by the Divine Teacher to be "judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith," it would seem that He was 
referring to the grand principle on which every Law 
from God must be founded, and that He was not allud- 
ing to any particular parts, or comparing different sets 
of precepts together. And His words immediately 
following render it evident that He was not referring 
to the abrogation of any part of the Law — " These things 
ought ye to have done and not to leave the other un- 
done." That is, as long as the Law was in force it was 
their duty to go on tithing mint, and anise and cummin, 
as well as to guide their conduct by the grand principle 
that pervaded the Law — judgment, mercy, and faith. 
Again, the necessity of our strict attention to the moral 
Law of Moses or the Ten Commandments is often 
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strangely enforced by another saying of Our Lord, 
^^ Think not that- 1 am come to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets ; I am not^come to destroy but to fulfil. Till 
Heaven and earth pass away, one j ot or one tittle shall in no 
wise p^ss from the Law till all be fulfilled." But it should 
be remembered that the Ten Commandments formed 
only a portion of the Law, and Our Lord's very remarka- 
ble and comprehensive expressions must embrace the 
whole — every minute part of the Mosaic ordinances. And 
it should be borne in mind that Christ not only spoke 
negatively, that he was not come to destroy, but also 
afiirmatively, that He was come to ful/il. Must not 
the general meaning of His words be that the Law was 
to be honoured by all His disciples then, because it was 
in force then — that He Himself honoured it — that He 
<;ame not as the enemy, but the fulfiller, of the Law. 
In other words, that in Him it should not be rendered 
nugatory ; so far from that, in Him every particular 
connected with it was to be accomplished. He, being 
made under the Law, Himself fulfilled all its righteous- 
ness ; and in Him and in His work for us, the typical 
parts of that Law, which itself made nothing perfect, 
^ere also completely fulfilled. The giving of the Law 
was not a futile thing. Heaven and earth should pass 
away rather than the least portion of it should fail of its 
purpose. So stood things when Our Lord spake to men 
belonging to that peculiar nation which was about to 
be scattered to the four winds of heaven, to some who 
were amongst the last members of that theocratic polity 
which was inaugurated in the midst of the thunders of 

2d 
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Sinai by the deposition of angels. But now, the veil of 
the Temple has been rent, reconciliation has been made 
for iniquity, everlasting righteousness has been brought 
in, the last High Priest has been anointed, the great 
sacrifice has been made and accepted, the Lamb of God 
has taken away the sin of the world, the law is all 
fulfilled ; and so, now, as far as a great thing of inesti- 
mable import and significance can do so, it has all passed 
away. Christ is the end of the Law. To the Jews,, 
indeed. He delivered admonitions in the days of His 
flesh not to despise but to observe it, for they were 
under it. But after His cry on the cross, " It is 
finished,'* and after His resurrection. His orders to the 
Apostles were to proclaim, not the law but the Gospel 
(Mark xvi. 15) ; to make disciples of all nations, teach- 
ing them to observe not what Moses, but what Christ, had 
commanded (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). " And this is His 
Commandment," said St. John, "that we love one 
another." Our Lord said not to the twelve, when He 
breathed on them the Holy Ghost, whose soever sins 
Moses remits, but " whose soever sins ye remit they 
are remitted unto them," not whose soever sins Mosea 
retains, but " whose soever sins ye retain they are 
retained." (John xx. 23). In the Book of Acts we 
have some records of the teaching of the Apostles 
both to Jews and Gentiles. As we are of the latter I 
need not quote for my purpose the addresses to the 
Jews. Suffice it to say, that they prove nothing against 
what I have advanced, as St. Paul, for example, in 
the Synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia, placed the Chris- 
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tian system in strong contrast with that of Moses' Law, 
and this to pure Jews. But to believing Gentiles every- 
thing in Acts looks but one way. How remarkable is 
the discussion respecting the burdens to be laid on the 
Gentiles! How notable the decision promulgated on 
that matter ! Not only did the Apostles in their Decree 
or Epistle plainly state that they had given no direc- 
tions for teaching the Gentiles that they '^must be 
circumcised," but they say that those who told them 
to " keep the Law " were lyithout their commandment 
to do so, and ^' troubled them with words subverting 
their souls." 

If we go further on in the New Testament, and look 
to the Epistles of St. Paul, we may find some very clear 
statements respecting the Law. There are several in 
the Epistle to the Romans, It is very true that some 
of the Ten Commandments are referred to in Chap. ii. 
21, 22, but this was to a Jew who was resting in the 
Law, and the Apostle's object was to show how his 
Jewish objector stultified himself by not practising 
what he preached to others. It is true, also, that he 
says (Chap. iii. 31), "Do we make void the Law 
through faith? God forbid! Yea, we establish the 
Law." But when we note the way in which St. Paul 
spoke of the Law in other places, I think we shall find 
that this passage can scarcely carry any other sense 
than that which we must assign to Our Lord's words in 
Matt. V. 17, 18. The Law could not be allowed to 
have been of no use. The purposes for which in the 
Divine dispensation it was instituted, had been per- 
2d2 
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fecdy accomplished. St. Paul establishes it in its true 
and honourable position. It was a necessary and good 
precursor of something still better than itself. For, a 
few chapters further (vii. and viii.), the whole argument 
goes to show that we are " delivered from the Law, 
dead to it, free from it." And these expressions, 
strong as they are, were employed, it must be remem- 
bered, by one who had been a most rigid Jew, whose 
righteousness had once consisted in legal observances ; 
they were employed in convincing those who had also 
been devotees to the Law, and could scarcely be 
reasoned out of their old impressions and habits. 
Thus he speaks further on (xiii. 8, 10), showing how 
the Law is fulfilled, and quoting for his purpose five of 
the Ten Commandments. This passage is one that I 
have been surprised to see brought forward as evidence 
that St. Paul held a portion of the Law to be still in 
force ; for in this very place he speaks of the Law as 
heing fulfilled f as being rendered unnecessary by the 
Christian rule of Love. 

The scope of St. Paul's arguments and illustrations 
in this Epistle, and others which must be briefly ex- 
amined, cannot, I think, be candidly considered with- 
out convincing an unprejudiced mind that when he 
speaks of the Law of Moses it is of the entire Law, 
not the Law with the principal part, the Ten Command- 
ments, the head and spirit of the whole, omitted. 
When we say a person is dead, we do not mean that 
only some of his limbs are lost or useless, and we do 
pot say that a woman is released from her engagement 
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to her husband if his head and his heart be living, 
though parts of his body may be paralysed. So St. 
Paul could not have declared that the Law was dead 
if the weightier part of it survived. But when an 
honoured husband is dead, she who has acted as a good 
wife to him will respect his memory, will venerate his 
wisdom, and make much of the useful counsels he gave, 
though she may use her liberty of entering into a fresh 
engagement. The Law was holy, and the Command- 
ment was holy, and just and good ; and if the jurist or 
statesman of the present day finds it advantageous to 
make himself master of the old Koman Law, much 
more may the Christian find it profitable to study the 
Law under which the AUwise God thought it good to 
place his people Israel. 

That Law, so majestic and pure, given at a time when 
the whole world was lying in ignorance, superstition 
and wickedness, is, to my mind, a striking instance of a 
revelation from the Almighty, and in its wonderful 
truth, as far as truth could then be received, a strong 
collateral proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The Christian will certainly observe many things en- 
joined in it; yet not because the Law commands them, 
but because, being inherently right and good, they are 
in accordance with the Law of love and the interpretations 
of that Law which are to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus, if I may speak in the same breath of a 
Divine original and an able human compendium, I may 
say that in many affairs of life and matters of business, 
an Englishman's course may be shaped in accordance 
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with rules laid down in the Code Napoleon, yet not 
because certain regulations are promulgated by that 
famous code, but because it, and the English Law, and 
the principles of right, in certain respects agree. 

The particular danger of the Cofinthians does not 
seem to have lain in the direction of overstraining the 
demands of the Law. Quite the reverse. St. Paul does 
not find it necessary to place before them the arguments 
we find in the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, 
Yet though the Corinthians were rather given to 
license than otherwise, the Law is not pressed upon 
them, but faith, hope, love and obedience of (subjection 
to) ..Christ. It is only in the first Epistle that the Law 
is at all mentioned, and then only cursorily. In the 
ninth chapter St. Paul makes a quotation which I shall 
notice when I come to consider another quotation in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. But he says in same 
chapter, V. 20, " I became to them that are under the Law, 
as under the Law." That is, he, Jew though he were, 
an Hebrew of the Hebrews, would only in certain cir- 
cumstances place himself under the Law; and then not 
because he was bound to do so but only as a matter of 
expediency and concession, in order that he might 
gain them that were under the Law, that he might by 
all means save some. If the Law alluded to in chap. 
XV. 56, is that of Moses, the next verse speaks of our 
victory over it through Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Galatians who were already in the Apostle's 
time turning aside to weak and beggarly elements, 
who were so nearly being brought into bondage, had 
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dangers entirely diflFerent from those of the licentious 
Corinthians. False brethren were leading the Galatian 
Church into thraldom. St. Paul had to call them back 
to liberty, and wrote in terms more plain and uncom- 
promising about the Law to this bewitched community 
than he did even to the bigoted Jew at Eome. In his 
Epistle he speaks of being dead to' the Law. He con- 
<5edes to the Law no lasting authority, no permanent 
force whatever, allowing it only the fleeting preroga- 
tive of a schoolmaster, man's schoolmaster to Christ, 
and intimating tha,t in that useful character its occupa- 
tion was gone, as we are no more children, having now 
received possession of our inheritance. The Apostle 
expresses his fears for those members of the Galatian 
Church who observed* days and months and times and 
years. Christians, he says, are free, and should not be 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage. And it is 
important for my purpose to note that he cautions them 
that if they observed any part of the Law as the Law, 
they were debtors to the whole. Certainly not the least 
hint is given of any distinction or preference here ; 
«very part of the Law is put on the same footing. In 
the same chapter in which he thus warns them of the 
consequences of the least concession, because a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump, he gives us the most 
ample lists of the works of the flesh and the fruits of 
the spirit, so that it is plain that the Christian^ with. 

* It would be wandering from the immediate point to put such a 
question above, but I may be permitted in a note to ask why St. Paul 
does not specially exempt the Sabbath from the category in Q-al. iv. 10 ? 
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these before him, need not resort to the Ten Command- 
ments to learn what he ought and what he ought not to- 
do — to know right from wrong — what is pleasing to 
his Father and his Redeemer, and what is contrary ta 
the mind of the Spirit. 

To the Ephesians the Apostle speaks in the most 
explicit terms possible of Christ's "having abolished 
the Law of Commandments in ordinances." He 
shows afterwards how a Christian should live who is 
growing towards the stature of a perfect man in Christ, 
and is a follower of God, walking in love. It is true 
that for once he does mention one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the fifth (vi 2-3). This may be explained 
consistently with my opinions in two ways : First. St^ 
Paul was brought up to a very rigid observance of the 
Law ; and it is no wonder that his old habits of referring^ 
everything to it, and judging everything by it, should 
occasionally come upon him again. Or, secondly, he 
may simply have been expressing his admonition with 
a most appropriate quotation of one of the Laws which 
God thought fit to give to the Israelites on the prospect 
of entering Canaan. This Law, one of the principal 
Commandments delivered to the Jewish people in such 
solemn state from Sinai, the first of the second table, 
was distinguished, he tells the Ephesians, by being 
accompanied with a promise to those to whom it was 
given. I think this is asufiicient explanation, for it seems 
really impossible that St. Paul could have considered 
the Ephesians bound by the Sinaitic Code ; because,, 
besides other reasons, they had no land in Canaan. 
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divinely given to them, and could not therefore be 
personally interested in the promise; ahd we have in 
fact no reason whatever to suppose that the promise 
in question holds good, even in a general way, under 
the Christian dispensation ; for alas, the most exemplary 
and dutiful children enjoy no immunity from an early 
dart of death. And if the Apostle's quotation of a 
law stamps it with permanent authority, we shall have 
to observe other Mosaic ordinances besides the Ten 
Commandments. " Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth 
of the ox that treadeth out the corn," was quoted by 
St. Paul from " the Law " (1 Cor. ix. 9, and see Deut. 
XXV.), as certainly as the Fifth Commandment was. But 
as no one who reads the twenty-fifth of Deuteronomy can 
seriously assert that Christians are bound by the very 
peculiar Mosaic ordinances found in that chapter, so 
I maintain ought no one seriously to assert that we are 
bound by the Ten Commandments, merely because 
St. Paul quoted some of them. We are gratified to find 
that the principles of kind and fair dealing towards 
animals were recognised in Moses' Law, but a Chris- 
tian needs not that to make him merciful to his beast. 
And the proper support of those who sow unto us 
spiritual things (1 Cor. ix.), and proper obedience on 
the part of children to their parents, are Christian 
duties, plainly defined as such in the New Testament, 
but we need not go back to the so-called " ceremonial " 
and " moral " Law for their sanction and enforcement. 

The Philippians, partakers of the Apostle's grace, 
seem to have had little need of explicit instructions or 
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cautions about the Law. But St. Paul could not refrain 
from reminding even them to *^ Beware of the con- 
cision," and from showing them how he counted his 
former blamelessness as touching the Law, and his 
righteousness which was of the Law and was once so 
great a gain to him, as only loss for Christ — ^how he 
counted it indeed but dung that he might win Christ. 

The Colossians he tells how Christ had '^blotted 
out the handwriting of ordinances," things which he 
says were ^^ against them," and he cautions them in the 
remarkable passage already referred to against those 
who would "judge them in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of a holy day, or of the . new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days." 

To the Thessalontans St. Paul seems to have had no 
occasion at all to write on these matters. 

In 1 Timothy i, 6, 7, the apostle speaks against 
some who " desired to be teachers of the Law," as 
having " swerved from charity, good conscience and 
unfeigned faith, and turned aside unto vain jangling, 
understanding neither what they said nor whereof they 
affirmed." And then follows a declaration which may 
seem at first sight to convey even St. Paul's sanction to 
the authority of the Law, for he says, " But we know 
that the Law is good {Ka\hs),^^ and persons may argue 
that what was good in the Apostle's time, when the 
Christian dispensation had commenced, must continue 
good now and to the end of time. We can hardly 
imagine that St. Paul could have meant as much as 
this about the Law of Moses, after the way in which he 
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had so frequently written of it. Accordingly we find 
he immediately qualifies the assertion by adding the 
proviso, '^ if a man use it lawfully," that is I suppose 
in the way in which it ought to be u^ed by those who 
are under the influence of "the glorious Gospel" — if 
a man use it as a thing most excellent in its season, 
from the careful study of which the most valuable 
lessons may be learnt. And the verse immediately 
following certainly seems to intimate that Christians are 
sufficiently guided by what he puts in contradistinction to 
the Law, the "sound doctrine" of the "glorious Gospel; " 
the Law he left to a set of wretches whose practices, 
hardly nameable here, are indicated in the 9th and 10th 
verses. In no other part beside this passage (i. 6-10) 
does St. Paul refer to the Law in the first Epistle to 
Timothy. It is not named in the second, nor in the 
Epistle to Titus and to Philemon. 

A principal object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
to contrast " the Law of a carnal commandment" with 
" the power of an endless life." It shows to the Sons 
of Israel that their " Law made nothing perfect," it was 
but introductory of a " better hope" — that " the first 
covenant not being faultless," having served its purpose, 
being "decayed and waxen old, was then ready to 
vanish away" — that it was but a "shadow of good 
things to come" — that the promise was now realised 
that " the just should live " not by the deeds of the 
law, but " by faith." And to show that the inspired 
author alluded not only to what is entitled the Cere- 
monial Law but also to the Ten Commandments them- 
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selves, it may be enough for me to quote his words, 
^^ Ye are not come to the Mount that might be touched 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness and dark- 
ness and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the 
voice of words," &c.,&c.y all which particulars indicate 
as clearly as possible the circumstances actually attend- 
ing the giving of that part of the Law called the Ten 
Commandments, and no other part ; for where else do 
we read of " the voice of words " which were immedi- 
ately uttered by God, being heard by the congregation. 
We come now to the Epistle of St. James; and I 
shall not be so disingenuous as to ignore the fact that he 
does speak of the Law ; of men who " commit sin and 
are convinced of the Law as transgressors ;" that he says 
that the man who ofiends in one point is guilty of all, 
and mentions specifically two of the Ten Commandments. 
With respect to the bearing of these things on our im- 
mediate subject, I would remark first that as St. James 
manifestly includes the Ten Commandments in the Law 
of Moses, it is but reasonable to suppose that the other 
Sacred Writers do so also ; so that when St. Paul, for 
instance, speaks of the Law being dead, he could not 
mean to except the Ten Commandments. Secondly, 
whilst we must acknowledge that St. James's words 
read as if he considered the Law still in force, we should 
not fail to observe that he refers also to the more com- 
prehensive ^^ Law of liberty," and I think that a strict 
examination of the scope of the passage ii. 8-13, may 
show his meaning to have been that there was a higher 
and more merciful Law than that of Moses which showed 
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only judgment without mercy to those who had 
showed no mercy, and that whosoever trusted in the 
Law must remember that the very least error was fatal, 
that if he broke one single Commandment he would be 
considered as a transgressor of the whole. As far 
superior to this, he exalted the " royal Law" of liberty; 
in which ^^ mercy rejoiceth against judgment." But, 
whether this were so or not, we should be wrong not to 
bear in mind that the Epistle was written expressly ^^to 
the Twelve Tribes ^^^ to men who had been from their 
earliest years accustomed to look on the Law as the one 
precious thing that they lived for, and who could not 
by any observer of human nature be expected abruptly 
to gtve it up altogether. Was it not the very writer 
of this Epistle and the elders with him who said once 
to St. Paul himself, ** Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands of Jews there are which believe, and they are 
all jealotiB of the Law .^" Was not St. James one who 
urged the Apostle of the Gentiles to do something in 
accommodation to Jewish prejudices that might satisfy 
the people of Jerusalem that he ^^ himself also walked 
orderly and kept the Law ?" And did not the author of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, who told them to stand fast 
in Christian liberty, comply with the advice thus given 
him, and subject himself to an onerous rite in the vain 
wish to satisfy the Jews ? How can we wonder indeed 
that the believing Jews of those times went on clinging 
to that which was decaying, old and obsolete, when we 
find in the Acts instances of St. Paul himself spontane- 
ously submitting to rites that can be called nothing 
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else than ceremonial. We shall derive none the less 
profit from an humble and earnest study of the Epistle 
of St. James if we recollect that he was the Bishop of 
the Jewish Church at the head-quarters of Judaism, 
writing from thence to Jews who were jealous of the 
Law, and writing not so much of the doctrine as of the 
practice of true religion. 

The Epistles of Si. Peter require no particular 
remark here. The Law is not mentioned in them, 
though he also wrote for Jews. I may remark perhaps 
in this place that we certainly might not have discovered 
from the writings of St. James, St. Peter, or St. Jude, 
that the believing Jews were not bound by the Law. 
Even from the Acts it is perfectly plain that the Gen- 
tiles were not, and St. Paul explicitly tells us in his 
Epistles that the Jews were not, any more than the 
Gentiles, though I suppose that if in things indifferent 
they chose to regulate their lives according to the Law 
they had been brought up in, there was no objection to 
their so 'doing on the part of Paul any more than of 
James or Peter or Jude. Perhaps there is nothing 
wrong in supposing that the teaching of the three latter 
suited better the degree of growth then attained by the 
generality of -the Jews, than the advanced doctrines of 
St. Paul, which may have been too strong meat for the 
great body of the Hebrews in Jerusalem. It may not 
be wrong to say even with respect to the Twelve, that 
it was not given to all of them to have the enlarged 
views of him in whom pre-eminently the saying of 
Christ was fulfilled that ^^ the last should be first," who. 
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though born out of due time, became the very chief of 
the Apostles. 

With respect to the first Epistle of St: Johriy I own I 
found it very difficult to understand from him, the 
exponent of the simple, the supreme Christian code, the 
absolute deference to the Law which is apparently ex- 
hibited in the third chapter, fourth verse, of our Bible. 
I say apparently ; for as soon as I turned to the original 
I found that there was really no expression whatever 
in the verse answering to the English noun, " the Law." 
To my surprise I did not discover any reference to the 
code, institution, or books, called by the Jews " the 
Law." St. John's words very literally rendered are 
" Whosoever coramitteth sin committeth also lawlessness 
(acteth in a lawless manner), for sin is lawlessness." 
To be perfectly faithful I have so translated it, but I 
must mention that the Greek words here rendered in 
our English version " transgresseth the law," are pre- 
cisely the same verb and noun as are translated in 
Matt. xiii. 41, " do iniquity," and that the noun occurs 
exactly twelve times besides in the New Testament, in 
eleven of which it is rendered ^^ iniquity," in one " un- 
righteousness." The only reason I can imagine for the 
truly extraordinary rendering of the expression in 
1 John, iii. 4, is that our translators used it for the sake 
of avoiding the apparent insignificancy of such a phrase 
as '^ Whosoever committeth sin committeth also iniquity." 
Yet this is not against the manner of the author of the 
Epistle, who writes (v. 13;, "These things have I 
written unto you that believe in the name of the Son 
of God that ... ye might believe on the name o€ 
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the Son of God." However, they might be pardoned 
if they had left out the definite article, which imparts a 
sense into the passage that the original can in no wise 
bear. St. John doubtless meant that no man that had 
a good Christian hope would deliberately commit sin, 
because that would not be acting towards God as a 
good Son to a loving Father, but behaving rebelliously, 
showing insubordination, and would be throwing con- 
tempt on the message or commandment received fiom 
God that we should believe on His Son and love one 
another. 

I cannot find that the remaining Epistles of St. John, 
or the Epistle of St. Jude, or the Apocalypse, present any 
occasion for remark on the point we are examining. 

I have gone at some length into this subsidiary 
inquiry because without coming to a clear understand- 
ing thereon we might be hampered with the idea that 
Christians are still under the Law of Moses or part of 
it, and so are obliged to keep the Sabbath. But I trust 
the foregoing extracts and remarks may have helped 
towards making it plain to others, as it is to myself, that 
we are not placed under the Law of Moses, nor bound by 
the authority of any part of it. I am aware of no dis- 
tinction made* by the Apostles or enounced in any 
passage of Scripture between the binding force of one 
part of the Law and that of another, or the different 
degrees of permanence between the so-called *^ Moral 
Law " and ^^ Ceremonial Law." Altogether and entirely 
the whole is fulfilled. It is a thing that has passed 
away, and, as the Apostle says, is " dead." 

But even supposing I am wrong in these conclusions. 
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and we are bound not only by the Mosaic Law, but by 
an institution which is sometimes considered to have 
reached back as far as to the days of man's long lost 
innocence in Paradise, there is a difficulty which must 
always press upon those who would impose upon us 
the Law of the Sabbath on such grounds. The fact is 
the Sabbath ordered by Moses is not observed, the 
Seventh Day of the week stated to have been sanctified 
at the Creation is entirely disregarded. But it is not 
to be wondered at that inconsistencies should go for 
nothing with those who profess obedience to the Fourth 
Commandment, and yet in their strange way of attend- 
ing to it entirely forget a favourite text, that whoever 
is guilty in one point of the Law is guilty in all — who 
entirely beyond all their assumed exceptions of ^^ mercy 
and necessity" engage in acts which the most rigid 
even amongst them habitually perform on Sunday — who 
presume to say for themselves "this part of God's Com- 
mandment applies to us and that part does not; we 
have Christian liberty to alter or to leave out some 
words in God's immutable Law, but not others." They 
do seem the most inconsistent of all men, for in practice 
they set at defiance commands which they say claim 
our entire subjection. They maintain the plenary and 
verbal inspiration and supreme authority of Scrip- 
ture, yet when that tells us that we are not under the 
Law, they invent a qualification and say that we are 
partly but not altogether. They go neither by the Old 
nor the New Testament, for by the assumed change of a 
day they entirely ignore the reason given by Moses for 

2e 
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the Sabbath, and they press upon us that which it is too 
weak a term to say that Christ and his apostles do not 
enact, for there are more than one or two passages in 
the New Testament which look quite the other way. 

Yet, after all, does not a feeling of dismay almost over- 
whelm a man anxious for God's glory, and the welfare^ 
temporal as well as eternal, of his fellow-creatures, on 
first discovering that there is no passage whatever from 
beginning to end of Scripture which orders or even 
recommends Sunday observance ? H^ is tempted to 
think that if this is known the ark must fall, that he 
must put forth his feeble hand to steady it as God has 
not stretched forth his Almighty arm in the way he 
thinks desirable. What will become of us if every 
Christian is at liberty to regard every day alike? 
(Rom. xiv. 5-6). What will be the effect if every one 
knows that as far as Scripture is concerned it is left entirely 
to individual choice to determine -whether one shall 
observe the Lord's Day or not ? the Day on which so 
many millions of God's people have been turned to Him, 
and have afterwards received spiritual edification and 
comfort? a Day on which He has so abundantly 
honoured the preaching of His word and the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Sacraments ? What will become of 
the religion of the world, what will become of all the 
happiness that Christianity brings with it, if the bonds 
of the Sabbath be once loosened, if it cease to be a 
matter of conscience to observe our Sundays in a 
religious way ? What will become of the preaching of 
the Gospel and of the spiritual training of the young 
and the ignorant ? 
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Well convinced that the feelings of many Christians 
must be very strong on these points, I had (though the 
subject of the Sabbath was one of the earliest of my 
Scripture investigations and my mind had been made up 
about it for a long course of time), till very recently 
indeed, no intention toiinclude this inquiry amongst 
the others herewith. But I am more and more con- 
vinced that truth in religious concerns ought to be known, 
and ought never to be concealed. Had the ordering 
of matters been left to us things might have been 
very diflFerent, but God is wiser than man. And 
though we cannot know the reasons for all He does, 
a little reflection may reveal to us some advantages in 
things as they are. 

Man is ever disposed to put restraints on his fellow- 
man. This habit often rises more from a restrictive 
scope of vision than from a spirit of tyranny. But 
whatever may be the cause — ^^be it amiable or selfish — 
we may be sure that infinitely more evil than good will 
spring from our determining to make that a sin which 
God has not. How much mischief has always resulted^ 
from misrepresentations of Christianity ! 

God has decreed, thanks to His Holy Name, that the 
Gospel shall spread over all the earth ; and He will not 
leave us without the means of carrying on the work 
even without a compulsory Sabbath, which He has not 
decreed for us. 

To refer again to things as they actually were at 
first, and actually are now. The Gospel is salvation for 
all nations, intended for all people. The preaching of 
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the Sabbatli by its first heralds would have been a fatal 
hindrance to it; the preaching of it by its present 
ministers is, I fear, a great hindrance to it now. The 
Sabbath was an institution intimately connected with 
the Jews' religion. It was ordained by Law when the 
Israelites had left Egypt and^rere preparing to enter 
Canaan, a country which, according to the command of 
God, they were to have the exclusive possession of. 
They settled there accordingly as a distinct community, 
to practise their religion in a state of separation from 
all other people of the earth. They were not to seek 
foreign conquests, they were forbidden connection or 
intercourse with foreigners who did not conform to 
their very peculiar rites. Even internal trade, if not 
absolutely prohibited, was greatly discouraged by the 
laws forbidding the receipt of interest and the retention 
of anything deposited as security ; for under such con- 
ditions how can any commerce exist? And if the 
Israelites had, as they ought to have done, thoroughly 
conquered Canaan, and otherwise responded to the 
system divinely communicated to them respecting their 
national destinies, they would have had full oppor- 
tunity for observing the ceremonial ordinances of their 
Law, the Sabbat^h included, which was a sign between 
God and them, not between God and other people. 
That Day would have been to them ^^ a Delight — ^the 
Holy of the Lord, Honourable." Then would they 
** have ridden upon the high places of the land and have 
been fed with the heritage of Jacob their father." But 
they failed in all this. Employed only in agriculture 
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and the tending of their flocks^ and secure from foreign 
foes as long as they kept the covenant of their God and 
their King, they might, without hindrance and with the 
greatest profit, have observed their Sabbath. But even 
they did not. The enemy came in, the stranger pos- 
sessed the land. The first, covenant decayed, was made 
old, and vanished away. And then the regulation, 
good for the Israelites shut up in their own land and 
for the few strangers proselytes amongst them, ceased 
to be enforced; for it could form no part of a 
religion designed for men of every profession, pur- 
suit, and trade, men of every nation and language 
under heaven — a religion, in a word, intended to be 
universal, and which will in time be so throughout the 
earth.* And herein is shown the wisdom of God, that 
when in the fulness of time Christianity was instituted, 
it required nothing that could not be observed by men 
of every station and every employment. What does 

* I do not like to employ a disparaging expression with respect to any 
part of the Church of England services, but I should certainly be dis- 
posed to say that the text Ex. xx. 2, in the Communion Service, was 
unjustifidbly garbled if I met with such an instance of mutilation else- 
where. But it really does seem as if the compilers had dreaded lest the 
people of England should know that the Ten Commandments were given 
to the Israelites. That they were given to that people in particular, I 
might almost say exclusively (with the comparatively trifling exception 
of proselytes), most persons, I am disposed to think, would judge who 
read the first part of Ex. xx. in the Bible, *' And God spake all those 
words, saying I am the Lord thy God toJiioh have brought thee out of 
the land of Bgypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou sbalt have 
no other gods before me," &c. (see also Deut. v. 6), whereas we all know 
the Communion Service says only, ** God spake these words ; and said 
*1 am the Lord thy GK)d ; thou shalt haye none other gods but me;'*' 
&c., omitting altogether the words I have put in italics. 
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the New Testament ordain^ that master and slave, 
emperor and subject, male and female, may not all 
equally well observe ? This could not be said of the 
Sabbath and many other things good only for people of 
the peculiar polity of the Jews : and that which could 
not but be broken could not form part of a divinely- 
revealed religion for mankind. Whilst the immense 
majority in every nation out of Judea were heathens, 
it was of course impossible for the small minority of 
Christians, many of them slaves, to keep anything like 
a weekly Sabbath. Accordingly they are never told 
to do that, but they are enjoined to "abide in the 
calling wherein they were called." St. Paul writes to 
slaves, but we never find him commiserating with them 
in their forced infractions of any holy day. He writes, 
also, to their masters, without urging them to. allow 
time for Sabbath observance to their households. Can 
we fancy certain good men of the present day omitting 
such a topic under such circumstances ? In our happy 
land there are seldom now obstacles so very insuperable 
to a religious Sunday observance, and yet in many 
positions and circumstances of modern life difficulties 
do exist which were doubtless foreseen by the All wise 
and Merciful Lord of all, who, no more now than He 
did at the commencement of this dispensation, requires 
what it is not in the power of mankind in general to 
perform. And to me it is a very sad thing indeed to 
hear people who do not observe Sunday in a certain 
rigid manner, so often accused of sinful rebellion 
against the Law of God. The accusation is one that 
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-works most mischievously, not only in causing much 
ill-feeling, but in its tendency to demoralise the minds 
of those against whom it is brought. Individuals, 
perhaps by no means ill-disposed at first, are repre- 
sented as heinous sinners, because, as they may have 
been accustomed to do from early childhood, they walk 
into the fields or indulge in a little mirth on Sundays. 
They are called by the opprobrious name of ^^ Sabbath- 
breakers ; " they are shunned by many serious Christians 
as persons whose character is lost; religion becomes 
another word with them for gloom and oppression. 
They are then led to associate with people who have 
none, and to shake oflT as far as they are able all reve- 
rence for sacred things. Thus they are but too likely 
to enter the downward path; and when, alas! they 
come to ruin, they are easily induced by those who 
take a kind interest in their spiritual state to admit 
that their evil course began with Sahhath-hreaMng, 
And even in pious families where a sense of duty, 
and decency, and good feeling towards those in autho- 
rity, may avail to check any irregularity, there are 
numbers of young people who are brought, by the 
unscriptural strictness of parents and teachers, to hate 
the sound of the word Sunday, and of reKgion too in 
whose name rigid Sabbath observance has been enforced 
on them in their youthful days. And bonds of filial 
love and respect are not always strong enough to re- 
strain their disgust. We see too frequently the sons of 
ministers, and others of the most eminent piety, both 
in Church and Dissent, become reckless, wild and 
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depraved. The evil, which is often referred to the 
inscrutable decrees of the Sovereign Lord of all^ may 
nevertheless be traced to its secondary causes by those 
who can see any justice in the above considerations. 
Indeed, very grave responsibility rests on such as lay 
heavy burdens on others. It would be well for them 
to consider whether they really join in bearing those 
burdens themselves. To mention only one or two 
things. Many of them regularly enjoy comforts on 
Sunday, or at least on other days, which some of the 
poor can only obtain, and many more can only have 
even a slight degree of, on Sundays — the comforts of a 
well-ventilated mansion, pure country air if they do no 
more than open their door or window, and fine country 
views if they do but raise their eye from their good 
book or their well-supplied table. And most of them 
will be found to sanction, by their own acts or the acts 
of their servants, proceedings which are immeasurably 
more at variance with any Divine Law on the Sabbath^ 
than are the indulgences of harmless sociability, the 
healthful pleasures of exercise, or the partaking in 
cheerful companionship of those good things which 
God has given us richly to enjoy. If they appeal to 
the Fourth Commandment, they should keep it them- 
selves, and not allow any kind of work to be done by 
any human being or animal in their estabKshment. But 
if the rigidity of this Law may be loosened for them, 
they should think also of others, and remember how it 
was intended at first for an agricultural people, who 
were to labour six days in the pure air of Canaan, and 
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who might sit down for rest on the seventh to inhale 
the refreshing breeze under their vine and under their 
fig-tree. Let those who undoubtedly relax the Law of 
the Sabbath hx their own case without pain to their 
consciences^ remember with merciftd considerateness 
the case of the poor, some of whom work by day 
and lie down by night in contaminated air, and can 
obtain no healthful recreation whatever for six days 
together, and this from week to week, the whole length 
of their weary lives. 

But I have said quite enough, perhaps more than 
enough, negatively. It is time to ask in conclusion, 
whether any of us can show a more excellent way? 
Putting aside every yoke of bondage, standing fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and 
determining that we will no more judge any other man 
in respect of a Sabbath-day than we would in respect 
of meat or drink, or of the new moon ; what shall we, 
who are to occupy our talents and redeem our time, 
who are to be careful of the account we shall every one 
have to give of himself to God, what shall we find 
/ profitable for ourselves, how shall each of us best dis- 
charge his duty on Sunday ? I will begin by saying 
that every Christian must rejoice that there is one day 
/ in seven of at least general, if not quite universal 
y leisure, when he can find more than ordinary oppor- 
tunity for fortifying his faith by the remembrance of 
the great, the fundamental fact of his religion, the 
Resurrection of his Crucified Lord and Saviour. It 
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must be acknowledged, that with all the aids heavenward 
which we possess, our occupations, interests and plans 
connected with this world are so engrossing as to leave 
us little enough time for attending to concerns of the 
utmost importance to us — to the things unseen and 
eternal. We shall find the benefit to be one even for 
the bodily, as well as spiritual part of our nature, 
if we make the day an interval in the course of our 
ordinary pursuits, a complete rest from current worldly 
business, a break in our usual habits. Without judg- 
ing others who have a perfect right to take their own 
view of the matter, let us gratefully hail the opportu- 
nity that we have once in every seven days, for more 
especially seeking the things of Christ ; for self-exami- 
nation ; for public and private praise and intercession 
for mankind, our country, our families, and personal 
friends ; for receiving the Word of God ; for studying 
the Scriptures ; for attending to the religious education 
of our children ; for increasing our acquaintance with 
the history of the Church and the state of its aflfairs in 
the present day, and its prospects for the future. 
Without imposing on people who cannot enjoy it a 
Sabbath-keeping which must to them be either a mis- 
chievous inactivity or an intolerable burden, we may 
show to the world and to our households on Sundays, 
by our participation in public observances, and by our 
private conduct, how we ourselves value the religion of 
Christ. We may hope and trust, too, that the laws 
of our country, wisely recognising the benefits I have 
endeavoured to detail, may protect those who wish con- 
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scientiously to enjoy them; and without tyrannical 
interference with the religious habits of individuals, or 
futile attempts to regulate private morals, may continue 
to make Sunday, as far as regards matters of state and 
business, a dies non^ and allow each Christian all reason- 
able scope for improving its happy hours in his own 
way. May our churches, as long as England remains 
a nation, be thrown open on that day, and may the 
utmost be done to attract poor and rich, young and old, 
to the House of God ! Let all of us who have received 
the testimony of Jesus, do our best to provide for the 
preaching of His everlasting Gospel, and so, in some 
humble measure, follow the Apostles as witnesses of 
Christ's Kesurrection on the Lord's Day, 

But I repeat, this is a matter on which, as not being 
commanded, there must be liberty to all. Thus there 
are other days also that personally I like to observe, 
but as we possess no Scripture orders about them, I 
will not accuse any one of sin who chooses to take an 
excursion which prevents his going to Church on 
Christmas Day or Ascension Day,* or blame one who 
chooses to fare handsomely on the day fixed for the 

* I have heard ministers censure their people for the very scanty 
attendances in church on Ascension Day. And truly one would think 
it a day much to be observed, one of the greatest and most glorious days 
for the Church. Our sacred edifices are crowded on Christmas Day and 
€k>od Friday. We keep the days of Our Lord's coming into this world, 
of His giving up His human Hfe, and of His resuming that life; but the 
grand and crowning day of His going with our nature up on high, the 
day when Heaven's everhisting gates were lift up for the entrance of the 
King of Glory, is passed, as far as the general habits of the people are 
concerned, without more observance than an ordinary Saint's day gets 
when the Churches are opened. But, however much to be reg^tted this 
may be, it is hardly the fault of the people, Cl&T^yc&sscL ^^t^^^^\> 
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^niversary of the Lord's death, though I may prefer 
to keep it as a solemn time^ a day on which it is well' 
to abstain firom pleasant and unnecessary food. On 
the other hand^ it would not unduly pain me if circum- 
stances called me on occasion entirely to break through 
my usual course of passing the Sunday, convinced as I 
am that the observance of it is a matter of preference, 
privilege and private judgment, not of conscience or 
morality, not of right and wrong (except when con- 
sidered with reference to Christian charity for the feel- 
ings of weak brethren). Personally I would no more 
wish to give a railway servant work on Sunday than I 
would wish to trouble a household servant on that day 
to provide me with anything more than what may be 
necessary for comfort and reasonable enjoyment. But 
others may require to travel on that day in particular, 
for the sake of breathing good air and procuring bene- 
ficial relaxation; or various emergencies may render 
their doing so desirable or even necessary. Far be it 
then firom me, by doing what God is never said in 
Scripture to have done — ^by turning Sunday into a 
Sabbath — to make their using it for the purposes I have 
named, a sin to them. 

But finally, though I would not shrink from entirely 
absolving those who see no crime in not regarding the 
day, I feel sure it is well we should always remember 

blame them, bnt agitate for the recognition of the day by hiw as a hoU' 
dcNf, which it is not at present, as Christmas Day and Qood Friday are. 
Bills of exchange have to be honoured on Ascension Day, banks and 
offices cannot be shat, and so people cannot in general observe it 
pnblicly. Neither commerce, nor religion, nor the character of the people 
would suffer for the enactment of" three public holidays in the year. 
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that there is the greatest encouragement for those who 
with benefit to themselves and charitable feelings 
towards their neighbours can and do observe it to the 
Lord. If the Almighty found it so very good for the 
Israelites to have one day of rest in every seven, we 
may reason from analogy that in some modified form, 
as far as our greatly altered circumstances will allow, 
one day of rest in the week may be very good for us. As, 
too. Our blessed Lord put honour on the First Day of the 
week by rising thereon from the dead, and as the early 
Church found it good to put honour on it likewise in the 
ways already described, we may find it profitable to 
follow the example thus set to us. We may well try to 
rise, for a few hours, beyond this world of labour 
finished only by death, and think of that happy service 
which is the occupation of God's blessed ones above, 
a service of such love and satisfaction as not to interfere 
with the eternal rest they have there from their labours 
here. Making an entire change in our thoughts and^ 
pursuits, we may also tell our children to put away 
their ordinary tasks, and may encourage their amiable 
hilarity, and rejoice with them in the works of God's 
creation as well as in the wonders of His grace. We 
may well lay aside our worldly music for a time and 
substitute some sacred harmony: we need not give 
way to gloom because we leave the songs of earth, for 
there are purer anthems of at least equal melody that 
we may sing. And on every happy Sunday let us try 
constantly to remember why we delight to keep that 
Day, " the best of all the seven ! " 
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XIII. 

THOUGHTS ON CHURCH ORGAN PLAYING. 

Often, when standing up to sing in the midst of a 
congregation, I have wished that the organist could be 
by my side in the body of the church whilst a perform- 
ance exactly like his own was going on at the organ. 
Not that there has been reason always, or generally, on 
such occasions to be dissatisfied with the musical talents 
of the performer. The annoyance has arisen from his 
failure to employ with sufficient power the more effec- 
tive tones of the instrument he is playing. Equally 
with musical talent, good common sense should be a 
required qualification of the organist of a large parish 
church. He serves under no conductor. When at his 
post he is perfect master for the time being, all- 
powerful to give pleasure or annoyance to hundreds 
of people. Yet he labours under a great disadvantage. 
Necessarily close to the instrument, he can hear during 
the singing scarcely anything but the tones produced 
from it by himself. And no doubt it happens that 
many a parish organist, with his head full of musical 
knowledge, commits the mistake of playing as if he 
were merely accompanying the practised voices of a 
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few professionals in a concert-room, instead of leading 
and supporting the generally untutored singing of a 
multitude — of high and low, of rich and poor together. 
A fine organ is, in my opinion, the grandest of all 
musical instruments, and a church is its most appro- 
priate place. By the clearness of its upper notes it 
should lead the singing of a congregation, and by the 
volume and power of its lower tones should supply the 
harmony which can never be expected from the voices 
of any body of persons untrained by regular musical 
education or not possessing very extraordinary natural 
genius. I may also add that the music or psalmody 
which relieves at intervals the long services of our 
National Church should be not only grand and solemn 
but also animated and cheerful ^ and (at the risk of being 
put down as a barbarian) T would even say rather loud 
occasionally than otherwise. At intervals in the orderly 
sobriety of our readings and prayers, " a joyful noise" 
judiciously alternating with solemn sweetness (for the 
organ is equally capable of both, and I am no advocate 
for sameness or monotony) brings welcome refreshment 
to the whole body, mind, and spirit. Yet how many 
congregations ^o to great expense in providing fine 
and large organs, and yet never hear their richer or 
more powerful tones except when every one, save the 
performer, is making what haste he can to get out of 
church and find his way home ! 

At times, indeed, one has the distinguished happiness 
of joining in the services at a church where a really 
sensible musician, who weU understands all these 
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things, is aiding the praises of a large assembly by his 
performance. on an efficient instrument. WTiat gratifi- 
cation can be more animating ? The sublime tones of 
the sweet and powerful organ combine in sustaining 
and encouraging the voices of the great congregation 
whilst, in the solemn and cheerful worship of Gdd, 
they 

" Glad homage pay with awfiil mirth. 
And sing before Him songs of praise." 

It would be well if some of our organists had a little 
more of the genial spirit of a certain inspired musician^ 
who, though he could play sweetly and solemnly at 
appropriate times, gave such royal directions as these 
for the celebration of the praises of the upright : ^^ Play 
skilfully, with a loud noise ;" *^ Praise Him with loud 
cymbals, praise Him with the high-sounding cymbals." 

I have attended divine service at many different 
churches in my life, and have generally found that 
where the organ was well and cheerfully played, the 
singing of the congregation was good and cheerful, 
whether aided by a choir* or not. But I have often 
had my place in church in the near neighbourhood of 
persons who sing out of tune, whose voices reach me 
much more audibly than the notes of the organ do, 
when its tones fail to come upon the ear with a certain 
desirable degree of .vigour. And then how I have 



* A well-managed choir is an excellent thing, yet there may be two 
disadvantages unless judicious care is taken. A choir may monopolise 
the singing of a congregation rather than lead it; and the* organist may 
get into the way of playing to the choir instead of to the congregaHon. 
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wished that the good music of the organ would master 
the voices of some of the worthy parishioners. On the 
other hand, there are many persons who possess a good 
ear, but a bashful voice — ^who cannot sing, especially 
when coarse voices are near, without a good degree of 
instrumental support. And besides all this, there is 
a very disagreeable effect often following a too softly 
played organ-accompaniment to congregational singing. 
It happens thus. The human voice, unless thoroughly 
trained, will always drop in pitch to some extent, more 
or less appreciable, after continuous singing for more 
than a few moments, if not well sustained or kept up to 
the mark by instrumental help^ audible and clear. In 
Church Psalmody the organ and the voices of course 
begin harmoniously in the same key, but when the 
organ is played so as not to be generally heard, the 
voices of the congregation are sure soon to fall in pitch a 
little. The singing, more audible than the accompani- 
ment, ceases a few seconds earlier in each verse of a 
hymn than the long-sustained final notes of the organ, 
and when these last are recognised at length, they come 
to the troubled ear a tone or a semitone higher than the 
key in which the voices left off. It is not very easy to 
explain this matter to everybody, and I do not know 
whether I have succeeded in making my meaning clear. 
But the effect of the discord is so painful when it comes, 
and that is not seldom, that I feel persuaded that many 
besides myself must have noticed it, and must have 
often sat down for the sermon rather irritated than 
soothed. The organist of course is unconscious. With 

2f 
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his head close to the instrument, he hears nothing but 
the sweet, soft tones he himself produces, and perceives 
not the voice of the people. The remedy would be to- 
play the organ so that all who sing may hear it ; they 
then regulate their voices accordingly, and all ends in 
tolerable concord. 

I am sure that as a rule organists are as worthily en« 
titled to the scanty remuneration they generally obtain 
as any class of the community are to the fruits of their 
labour. But I may be allowed perhaps to hint that 
some of them seem occasionally to forget that there are 
not many men in the world who can even write such 
music as Handel's, Mozart's, and Mendelssohn's, yet do 
they sometimes, in the poverty of their own ideas, in- 
flict for five painful minutes their own extemporaneous 
compositions on a congregation at the opening of the 
Church Service. But I ought not, perhaps to have 
used the word extemporaneous, for usually such original 
music is much the same, week after week, and one pain- 
fully recognises the same vapidity, the same miserable 
turn, the same depressing cadence dying, resuscitated,, 
and dropping down again, Sunday after Sunday. Such 
organists as those of whom I speak, amiably imagine, 
no doubt, that they axe pleasing the congregation as 
much as they are gratifying themselves ; but still it ia 
marvellous how they can think that those who are com- 
pelled to listen would prefer their flat inanities or spas- 
modic flights to the truly appropriate and beautiful 
movements that might be selected in abundance for 
introduction to Divine Service from the works of the 
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great masters of sacred music. And nothing could well 
be easier to get through on the organ than a simple but 
beautiful '^ Agnus Dei " from Mozart or Hayan, or the 
« Holy, Holy, Holy/' of Handel. 

There is yet another thing that I must notice which 
few but the very best organists pay any attention 
to, and that is the importance of judicious selection of 
the psalm tunes — of always choosing a tune of character 
suited for singing with each particular hymn ; and the 
equal importance of appropriately rendering the various 
parts of the tune ; not according to one conventional 
or unvaried system of " loud " or *^ soft " but with ex- 
pression in harmony with the sense of particular lines 
or passages in the hymn. It is very disturbing to one's 
equanimity to hear, as I have frequently heard, the most 
dismal of tunes sung with the animating hymn : 

" Come let us join our cheerful songs." 

It is mortifying when one is naturally expecting a burst 
which shall echo again through the church, at the 
closing words of another hymn : 

" And earth repeat the loud Amen," 

to find an impotent organist finishing off in the dullest, 
tamest way imaginable, though one would fancy he 
should try to produce a sound as if the mountains and 
the hills were breaking forth into singing, and all the 
trees of the field were clapping their hands, and there 
should be a grand noise amongst the organ pipes as the 
voice of many waters. 

2f2 
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The frequent failure in our Churcli Psalmody, the 
want of substance and animation, or I might, perhaps, 
say the absence of body and spirit in it, do often result 
from the want of adequately vigorous and judicious 
development of the noble but manageable and various 
powers of the organ. But I would not throw all the 
blame in one quarter. I acknowledge that there is 
often a good excuse for the organist, who does perhaps 
as well as he is allowed to do. A great deal of the 
mischief is due to the arbitrary, I had almost said 
tjrrannical, decisions of some of our Church Architects. 
They frequently seem to lose sight altogether of the 
objects for which a place of public worship should be 
built, and I believe that many of them would like to 
banish the organ altogether. Happily they have not 
succeeded in doing that, so it is their fashion to pack 
away the instrument in the least conspicuous place — to 
set it down, for instance, in some side corner on the 
floor. The consequences of this vicious arrangement 
are obvious. Either the persons who have seats close 
by the organ must find their voices quite overpowered 
with the noise, and must be well nigh stunned, or those 
who sit in the body of the Church beyond a limited 
distance from the organ will scarcely hear it at all.* 
These effects are not imaginary, but real ; I have fre- 
quently heard them complained of. Now if an organ 
were in its proper place, where it would be really useful 



* And besides, there is the &ct that an organ on the floor takes up a 
great deal of room otherwise available for the congregation. 
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and serviceable, that is in an ^* organ loft," at one end of 
the Church, considerably above the heads of the people 
below, the use of its loudest stops would annoy no one, the 
open space before it would allow its strains to vibrate in 
uninterrupted beat through the. edifice, and even the 
gentlest tones of its swell would float throughout the 
whole interior. It is excessively unfashionable, I know, 
to talk of an organ-loft now. Architects do not too often 
make it their business to provide for the musical re- 
quirements of a congregation. They have made up 
their minds that an organ in ;an elevated position is an 
unsightly object, which would spoil their design. But 
an organ need not be an unsightly object in any posi- 
tion ; and there is nothing of its size that can be so well 
or so easily disposed of. The architect himself might 
plan its form, which might be made in almost any 
required shape. The ends maybe lofty, and the centre 
low, or an exactly contrary arrangement may be made. 
Its various pipes and framework may be so dispersed 
as to make the organ one of the harmonious architec- 
tural features of a church, instead of an eyesore and 
incumbrance. But if any design would be damaged 
by an organ in its proper place, then that design cannot 
be a good one for a church, and should be altered ; 
for facilities for the proper and eflfective conduct of the 
musical part of Divine Service should scarcely be sacri- 
ficed to professional caprice. The matter may seem to 
some persons not worthy of much consideration, but it is 
really an important one, for He who is the object of our 
services has said, "Whoso offereth praise glorifieth 
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Me ; "* and there are many with desire to " sing 
praises unto the Lord," who find this ^^ sacrifice in His 
Tabernacle" by no means one ^^of joy/'t owing to 
various drawbacks of the nature I have mentioned. 
Are we certain that our architects of this present age 
have been successful yet in furnishing a perfectly proper 
design for a church to hold a large congregation ? They 
copy, at times, the classic proportions of heathen tem* 
pies, or more frequently now the Gothic constructions 
of mediseval piety, all excellently adapted to the ob- 
jects for which they were intended in their time, and 
so far admirable and beautiful, yet in few respects 
suited for our own present requirements. The mag- 
nificent churches of the Middle Ages, and some more 
modern ones on the Continent, are wonderfully well 
designed for affording a hallowed shelter to crowds who 
assemble in the lofty naves, the aisles and transepts ; 
and for providing a still holier place for the mysterious 
sacrifices offered many times for the people. From 
them the thronging multitudes may depart, thinking 
they are going down to their houses justified if only 
they have been within the sacred walls whilst their 
priest has been performing something for their good, or 
if they had duly gone over by themselves a certain 
number of repetitions, in the consecrated building, over 
their beads. The massive column, interrupting sound 
and sight, matters nothing then. A place behind it, or 
any comer where the vibrations of a small directing 

* Pfl. 1. 23. t P8. «vu. ©. 
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hell can reach the ear, is just as good for the soul as 
where the sound of the unintelligible Latin comes in 
fuller volume from the sonorous voice of the priest. 
But such ifi not the manner after which we English 
generally worship the God of our fathers. What we 
require for the purposes of our service is a place in which 
<5hurch-goers can see, and hear, and understand, from 
every part, both the Clergyman who reads the lessons 
and the prayers, and the Minister who preaches — a 
place where all in every part may have facilities, instead 
of hindrances for joining in their service of prayer and 
praise. And there is no reason why a building suitable 
for these purposes should not be architecturally fine; for 
most things that are appropriate to some designed and 
useful end are beautiful, or may be made so. If a ship- 
wright constructs a vessel to carry her cargo or arma- 
ment with speed, her lines are sure to be pronounced 
beautiful; and though beauty was not the primary 
object of the costly design^ the slightest exercise of 
taste bestowed on the model or the equipment sufEces 
to render the ship, when complete and under sail, as 
fine a sight as can well be seen. Builders of churches 
have doubtless shown that their studies of the antique 
and of the mediaeval have not all gone for nothing — that 
their accomplishments and talents enable them to repro- 
duce a classic fane, a Norman or a Gothic church, of 
any given period. But space is too often sacrificed, 
which with more judicious arrangements might be turned 
to advantageous account for the accommodation of 
numbers. And light is sometimes designedly shut out 
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which would be truly acceptable to many old eyes, and 
good for many depressed spirits. For some architects, 
apparently remember that the early Christians had often 
no place of securely assembling themselves together 
for the purposes of worship besides the Cata(^ombs; and 
they accordingly make their churches nearly as dark and 
dismal as crypts. There are doubtless a few eminent 
men who do better things ; yet perfectly good churches,, 
where people can see, and hear, and sing together, pro- 
perly, and worship without discomfort according to the 
fashion of our own English Service, are not common. 
But if we could leave anomalies and anachronisms, the 
talent we possess in these realms would be certainly 
strong enough for the production of something appro- 
priate and good, original and beautiful. For beauty 
is in itself a good, or there would not be such exuberant 
ornament in creation. Let these things be kept in 
view and insisted on, and men are pretty sure to rise 
up who will build us churches that shall be both archi- 
tecturally fine and perfectly suitable for their great 
object. And that there are many musicians in all 
respects qualified to take the organ in such buildings^ 
there can be no doubt whatever. 
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XIV. 

THOUGHTS IN CONCLUSION. 

At one of those great periodical meetings in London 
which are thronged by warm-hearted persons who take 
delight in having their energies stirred up in a good cause, 
and who show, by the numbers in which they attend, 
how large and laudable an interest is felt here in the 
progress of religion on the earth, a solemn caution was 
very lately given against the ^^ indulgence of curiosity 
at the expense of principle."* With the venerable and 
eloquent Clergyman who "earnestly entreated and 
affectionately urged " the applauding audience to ob* 
serve a warning which w^s doubtless intended to reach 
far beyond the limits of the building within which it 
was uttered, every right-minded person will cordially 
agree to the extent of admitting that an abandonment 
of principle for the sake of a mere indulgence of 
curiosity must be a foolish as well as a wicked thing. 
But although so far there may be no difference of 
opinion, yet when we come to the application of this 
apparently simple rule, or have to define the meaning 

* See Beport of Meetings in The Secard of 3rd May, 1865. 
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of the terms *^ principle " and *^ curiosity" — the former, 
of course, in a good sense, and the other in a bad, or at 
least an indifferent one — ^then opinions may not unfairly 
be expected to diverge. And whilst perfectly ready to 
leave to the reverend and eminent Canon from whose 
lips the warning came, and to all who agree with him, 
a full enjoyment of the right to interpret the words in 
their own way, other men may also claim their right 
to entertain and even to express their own somewhat 
different ideas on the point. 

Till lately, however, any discussion on such matters 
would have seemed almost idle. One would have said 
that the term " principle," as applied to the profession 
of the Christian religion, was a broad and very obvious 
thing, as large indeed as Christianity itself. But in 
these days it pleases some men of note to teach us that 
in sacred studies the pursuit of investigations which 
niay by possibility tend to weaken certain previoufily 
received opinions respecting the meaning or scope of 
anything found in the English Bible, is an abandon- 
ment of "Vprinciple," however strongly such opinions 
may now prove to be opposed to facts and reason. 
According to their creed, to contend for the faith is to 
maintain against all comers certain interpretations agreed 
on in times long passed away by some good men wholly 
unacquainted with many things perfectly well-known 
now; and, to hold correct views, is to be resolutely 
blind to the consequences of many modern discoveries 
of importance and unquestionable verity. 

Of course, I do not mean that all these things were 
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said by the orator on the occasion I have referred to, 
but, perhaps, I am scarcely doing him injustice in 
judging that they are not greatly in disaccord with his 
sentiments. He did in his speech actually indicate 
certain "Essays," and allude to some ^^beautifully 
written books," with which it was dangerous to 
*^ tamper." 

With respect to the " Essays," I dare say it will be 
thought that quite enough has already been said. 
Very briefly therefore I will state what impression a 
perusal of them, and of a series of books on the Pen- 
tateuch, left on my mind. The discussion of some of 
the questions which they often very ably treated, is 
useful and perhaps necessary in the present day ; but 
it was not without great concern that I observed the 
vagueness in which they left some most important 
matters, the recklessness they showed in pulling down 
what has been held sacred, and the heartless indiflfer- 
ence they evinced as to what should fill the void or 
the desolation that they made. Greatly also have I 
been amazed that persons in the position of some of 
the writers could have put forth some of the statements 
that appear in these works. 

The term "beautifully written books," I suppose 
was intended to apply most particularly to a French 
work which has lately had an immense circulation. 
Of that, I may say that its perusal has given me a 
certain kind of satisfaction ; or at least, that the pain, 
caused by an exhibition of the unbelief that pervades 
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it, is greatly relieved by the discovery that an attack on 
Christianity^ so vaunted and undisguised^ should be also 
so weak. Its statements, I think, can have very little 
effect on people who possess any intimate acquaintance 
with the gospel history.* 

We may greatly lament the fact that men should 
have published works of a tendency that we consider 
erroneous ; but it is also to be lamented that some good 
men, who hate popery with a perfect hatred, should 
show a readiness to adopt one of its peculiar practices 
— that some of our clergy should wish to put forth a 
kind of prohibitory ^* Index," and decide for us what 
we may read and what we may not. Their motive is 
no doubt good, but such a procedure is strongly op- 
posed to the principles of the Reformation which many 
amongst them so strenuously uphold. In imaginary 
dialogues with infidels, one used to see the perti- 
nent question put, " Have you ever read through the 
Bible?" And on the admission to the contrary, the 
triumphant rejoinder would always come, ^' Then you 
have no right to attack what you know nothing about.'* 
It would be a humiliating thing if the defenders of the 
truth should be put in the wrong by a similar retort. 
If we shut our eyes, how can we fight for the life- 
giving truths preserved till this time in their original 
purity in the sacred oracles ? 

Yet I am not indisposed to admit that there has been 

* I have made, a few remarks on parts of this work in some of the 
preceding papers. 
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some excuse for the alarm that has been felt and ex- 
pressed by many excellent persons whose conviction it 
is that free inquiry into biblical subjects, and the ap- 
plication to religious matters of the reasoning faculties 
given us, are not only presumptuous but dangerous 
things, because almost sure to bring those who meddle 
with them, either to lose themselves in the blackness of 
infidel darkness, or to seek refuge and rest from all 
disquietude in the assumed infallibility of the Church of 
Rome. 

But alarms, though excusable, are often groundless ; 
and it is a weakness to suffer them to hinder the 
acceptance of that which is really good. 

It is a fact now pretty generally recognised, that all 
great movements which operate in extensively pro- 
moting the benefit of mankind, do occasionally bring 
loss, in a greater or less degree, and sometimes even 
absolute ruin, to individuals. It seems indeed to be a 
law in all things connected with human progress, that 
a few of the weak, however deserving, must suffer 
when the welfare of the community is aggrandised by 
something that introduces a large accession of general 
prosperity. Now at this time, it appears to me to be 
a certain and a very general advantage to the body of 
Christians at large, that Religion, sacred history, and 
the truths on which our faith is based, are not brought 
before us in the dry, uninteresting way they used to 
be. But while we enjoy this benefit, we ought not to 
wonder if a few peculiarly constituted minds are in- 
juriously disturbed by the invigorating discussions of 
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the present day. The very nature of things would 
be changed, if it were not so. 

And I admit as a notorious fact, that there are before 
our eyes examples of minds, and amongst them some 
great ones, too, which have shown a lamentable want 
of balance, or rather, perhaps, of ballast. What they 
have been deficient in has been Stability — what they 
seem to have lost sight of has been the advantage of 
keeping that good thing which they had got ; for un- 
happily, a few part with it altogether, and others give 
it in exchange for something which is beautiful in ap - 
pearance, but often proves to be a mere shadow with- 
out real substance. 

To take the latter case first : — There are men brought 
up in the Church of England who have admitted that 
they have had a good thing in the religion that she 
professes, or rather, perhaps, in the means of grace 
open to them in her communion. The course of their 
own self-denying lives has proved how admirable may 
be the influence exercised by the principles and con- 
stitution of their mother-Church. They, themselves, 
with greater honesty than consistency, admit that there 
is that to be had within it which is enough to save the 
soul ; and truly that can be in no wise short of something 
Divine. And out of that, ought they to allow them- 
selves to be seduced on account of some idea which has 
seized them during a particular course of study, or by 
means of a saying repeated by a friend, or of something 
that has occurred which they do not at all admire ? 
Are they reasonable in allowing such things to operate 
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SO as to induce them to sacrifice consistency of character, 
old friendships, and all pleasing memory of the past, 
and to disturb the peace of the Church ? These things 
are not to be preferred to truth ; but stability and a 
proper degree of tenacity might have led them to see 
that they were dropping the good things they had, only 
to catch at a chimera. 

In a highly interesting work offered to certain of 
" St. Philip's Sons,'' under date of 26th May, 1864, 
one may read how a good and sincere man, distinguished 
for great talents and a highly cultivated mind, whilst 
admitting himself to be possessed of something intrin- 
sically good in his own communion, the Church acknow- 
ledged by his nation, became impressed with the con- 
sideration that another Churcb claimed the possession 
of something he thought worth desiring which his own 
made no pretensions of having ; and one may see how 
he allowed himself earnestly to long for that which he 
had not in the state of life to which God had called 
him. Dreadfully alarmed at what he termed " Ration- 
alism," he could think of no means of checking it but 
the authoritative veto of intolerance. Superstition had 
been hateful to his enlightened understanding, and the 
idea of mental slavery must have been utterly abomi- 
nated by a mind like his. Yet, eminent, sincere, and 
self-denying as he was, he seems in his condition of 
coveting that of which I think the enjoyment can never 
reasonably be expected, to have suffered himself to be 
moved by very inadequate causes. By his own pub- 
lished statements we learn that a course of reading he 
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went through about the Monophysite controversy and 
the Donatists, shook him very much. Then a friend in 
his hearing solemnly repeated a striking sentence of 
four words (quoted in a review) from one of the fathers. 
When, therefore, he heard that saying he was the 
more afraid. Lastly one told him that ^^ the wretched 
Jerusalem Bishopric " was actually constituted ! When 
therefore he heard that saying,* he took an irrevocable 
step of supreme importance — he left a Church which he 
admitted possessed Divine grace, for another of richer 
pretensions, but holding some dogmas and admitting 
certain practices so apparently startling and corrupt, 
that nothing but her claim to complete infallibility 
could induce him to acquiesce in them. It may be a 
deficiency of faculty for comprehension on my part^ 
but I cannot see how a study of the proceedings of the 
barbarous and bloodthirsty Donatists, and of the steps 
taken by their opponents in times of much ignorance, 
or how the impressive repetition of four Latin words 
by a man who himself stayed in the Church of England, 
or how the fact that our Government and our ecclesias- 
tical authorities happened to commit an error of judg- 
ment (if error it was) about a bishopric,t could be 
adequate motives for impelling a man to leave that 

* I have with difficuUy brought myself to use this phrase in this 
connection, and by it I intend not the least offence to one who is less 
time-serving and more unselfish than most men.* But unhappily I can 
never hear the few words in John xix. 8, and which the Evangelist 
repeats in verse 13, without thinking of such cases as the one I have 
been describing, 
t Has the Church of Rome never committed any errors about bbhoprics? 
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which had so much intrinsic good, the mother of many 
eminently Christian sons, a Church in whose bosom he 
had himself been nurtured in faith and in many a 
Christian virtue. 

And then with respect to the dreaded leading to 
iofidelity — I may ask, why should the circumstance that 
a new light is thrown on some parts of Scripture cause 
a man to give up his faith in the Saviour, and his accep- 
tance of the doctrines taught by the Apostles ? Why 
should we suffer ourselves to yield up that good thing 
that we have, as long as it remains impossible to dis- 
prove the principal facts related in the New Testament, 
and as long as the internal evidence for Christ's religion 
is found still more satisfactory than the external? 
Why should we permit anything we hear or observe, 
to affect our hold in what has proved a really 
efficacious system, which has borne the test of 
eighteen centuries — a religion that has the witness 
of the Spirit ? What is there to make us throw away 
now that which had its beginnings, or at all events its 
preparations, at the earliest period of man's recorded 
career, and which may be seen to have been gradually 
in process of development from the first? For its 
growing proportions may be traced through the times 
of the Patriarchs, of the Lawgiver, of the Psalmists, of 
the Prophets, and of the great Forerunner, till it came 
to its perfect stature in the days when the Son of Man 
iQustrated His doctrines by His life on earth, and His 
Apostles, illuminated from on high, declared the 

2 G 
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principles of the true faith and taught the precepts of 
love. 

The few remarks in this paper I have been led to 
add, more as a kind of postscript than anything else ; 
because on thinking of what I have written before, in 
connection with the warning I have now been noticing, 
I felt apprehensive that some anxious persons, if any 
should take the trouble to peruse this little work, might 
consider me, in the course of two or three of the pre- 
ceding inquiries, to have been indulging in an unwar- 
rantable " curiosity." I can only trust I am not really 
amenable to such a censure. For I may truly say 
that if I had reason to suppose that earnest religious 
feeling, and the continuance of any one in the Chris- 
tian faith or in the communion of our National Church, 
could be placed in the least peril by anything that 
appears in these pages, nothing whatever should have 
induced me to publish this book. 
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actuated by strong but kindly feelings, 
and the book bears the impress of genuine 
earnestness. It is one which may be 
safely recommended to families, and it i& 
likely to becomo^ k iKswaWfc V«a. -wv 



THE "ALABAMA.' 



Now ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, Second Edition, 248. 

The Cruise of the "Alabama" 
the "Sumter." 



and 



From the PRIVATE JOURNALS, &c., of CAPTAIN SEMMES, 
C.S.N., AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
Second Edition. 



"They are nsefbl less for the novelty of 
the information which they convey than 
for authenticating, summarizing, and me- 
thodizing numerous little histories that 
have long since been notorious." — Times. 

"The conduct and courage of Captain 
Semmes in action were worthy of his cause 
and of his reputation, but the qualities by 
which he will be hereafter memorable will 
ratiier be the judgment with which he exe- 
cuted his plans. Whether that peace for 
which Captain Semmes sighed during the 
lonely hours of his cruise comes soon or 
late, this at least is certain, that the flag 
under which the ' "Alabama" cruised has con- 
tributed a memorable episode to the naval 
history of the world."— Saturday Review. 

"A simple, straightforward, and most 
interesting narrative of a successful enter- 
prise, which must always hold a prominent 
place in the annals of naval warfare." — 

"Captain Semmes' Journals will do 
much not only to Iceep alive the fame of 
tbe Alabama in our national records, but 



got 
Ja 



to enable English men to appreciate the 
character of her daring oommander as a 
true gentleman and ^triot, aa wdl as a 
skilful and dashing sailor. The tale of the 
gallant " Alabama " will not easily be fOr- 

otten in the memory of Bngliahmen.**— 

ohn Bull. 

We regard the volumes before ns, 
authentic as they may be deemed in th« 
soiuxie, as a very vaetal reooid of a very 
memorable episode in naval war&re."— 
Globe. 

• " An authentic account of the career of 
Captain Semmes— at least so fkr as it has 
been connected with the "Alabama* and 
"Sumter," — compiled flrom his private 
journals and other papers, cannot fail to 
be read with interest both by fHend and 
toe."— Dispatch. 

" The name of Captain Semmes has gone 
forth into all lands wherever printed news 
can penetrate or the trumpet-tongue of 
fame is heard. Henceforth the name of 
Semmes is historic, and " 290 " is a charmed 
number." — llltistrated London News. 



In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Portrait of the Alabama, 6s. 

The Log of the Alabama and the Sumter : 

Abridged from the Library Edition of " THE CRUISE OF THE 
ALABAMA.'' [Ready. 



" This volume will be read with great 
interest. Written in a frank, manly, un- 
affected style."— London Review. 

"The Alabama's raid upon the ocean 
is presented in a moderate sized volume, 
which will be a favourite one in the library 
of a man of war," — Chnrchman. 

" In absorbing interest this volume is 



not surpassed by any contemporaneons 
publication."— Sunday Times. 

"We welcome this remarkable narra- 
tive in its present handsome and conve- 
nient form. It is abridged ftrom Uie 
library edition, but nothing essential is 
omitted, and the circle of its possessors 
will now be greatly extended."— iHcpatel^ 



In 1 vol. post 8vo. 2s. 

Conyers Lea, 

Or SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, MILITARY, MAGISTE- 
RIAL, AND EPISCOPAL. 

By CYRIL THORNTON, M.A. 

Cheap Edition, [Ready. 



In 1 vol. post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The War in America. 1863 — 64. 

By EDWARD POLLARD, 



** The author has given ns the only 
connected account which we possess of a 
campaign remarkable for the nmnhers 
of those who have perished in its battles." 
— Cimrckinan. 



Late Editor of the " Richmond Examiner," now a Prisoner. 

[Ready. 

Bank's campaigns in the West and South 
West."— deader. 

" Those who wish to have a bird's-eye 
view of the past year's campaigns cannot 
do better than peruse this volume." — 
Dispatch. 

"Mr. Pollard's volume takes a wide 
scope. He writes, indeed chiefly of the 
war, but he writes as a civilian, and deals 
with many political matters which had an 
undoubted if an indirect eflCect on the 
campaigns. With all these subjects and 
very much more, Mr. Pollard's book ably 
deals with."— Stoiufard. 



" The details of the great conflict are 
very instructive." — Oha&rver, 

"The volume contains the best con- 
nected account yet published of the 
Western campaigns from the invasion of 
Maryland and the battle of Gettysbuif;, 
down to the last actions before Peters- 
Ymig, and of Grant's, Sherman's, and 



In Foolscap Svo^ with Illustrations^ 2s. 6d. 

Barefooted Birdie. 

A SIMPLE TALE. 



ByT. 
Edited by CHARLES FELIX, 

"A simple well-told and plaintive little 
Christmas story, which all may read with 
pleasure and most with proflt."— Sunday 
Time*. 

" We cannot recommend a better pre- 
sent than * Barefooted Birdie,' a simple 
tale for Christmas."— Jofcn BvU. 

•* We can give this tale our very highest 
praise." — Church Review. 

•* The whole story is like a gleam of 
bright sunshine and summer weather just 
stealing in upon the cold fogs and winds 
of Christmas, and telling of brighter days 
to come in spring and summer, and of 
brighter seasons snll in the &r-off golden 



OT. 

Author of " Velvet Lawn," &c. 
[Ready. 

land, where *they need no candle nor 
lififht of the sun,' to which * Birdie' and 
her little brother Steevie won their happy 
way."— Storwtord. 

" It is a story such as all little people 
who rejoice in a book at the chimney 
comer will find just to their heart's con- 
tent, and in which older and graver 
readers will find many a touch of true 
poetry and pathos. * ' Birdie" will be read 
by many, and must please all who are 
worth pleasing and care to be pleased. 
We have had nothing so good since 
Andersen's " Little Match Gin," of whom 
"Birdie" reminds us."— fl«roW. 



In 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 

A POLITICAL REVIEW. 

By R. MASHEDER, BJL, Author of " Dissent and Democracy.'' 

[Ready. 



lO 



Vol. III. 8t(s oompletiDg the work, 21s. 

The History of the Church of England, 

From the DEATH OF ELIZABETH to the PRESENT TIME. 

By the Rev. GEORGE G. PERRY, M.A. 
Rector of Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College; 

Oxford. [Ready. 



"Written fn an easy style, and in a 
moderate, sensible spirit. Mr. Perry is, 
apparently, a good Cnnrchman, belonghig 
to no pu^ and desirous of doing Justice 
to Nonconformists as well as to opposing 
schools in the Church."— deader. 

" A most useful and ablv written work. 
The spirit in which the whole question of 
Church history is treated is highly credi- 
table to the author, and throughout exhi- 
bits liberal' enlightened, and tolerant 
views. *' — Observer. 

"The whole makes a pleasant and 
readable history of the period chronicled. 
Mr. Perry mamfidsts a desire to maintain 



the sound doctrine and diacipline of the 
Church."— ^nj;rli«A Cfvurchmatu 

" Our author never shirks anv portion 
of work which fairly belongs to uim ; and 
above all, he has no bias but for the bnMid 
plain truth. Mr. Peny's work most take 
its place as the companion of Southey 
and Short, not only in the Library of 
every theological student^ but every 
reader of history."— fTeroW. 

** This valuable and important work is 
now complete, and Mr. Perry has the 
honour of fllUng up what has long been 
wanting in our ecdeslastlcal literature." 
-^Clerical JowrndL 



1 vol. post SvO; illustrated, 12s. 

Hunting Tours, 

By "CECIL.*' 



"The book is a contribution to the 
subject which has long been wanted, and 
which reflects the greatest credit upon 
the author for his composition, and the 
publishers for their discrimination in 
bringing it before the public in its present 
attractive toTm."— Sporting Gazette. 

"* Hunting Tours' will afford interest 
and amusement to all classes of readers. 
The work is admirably illustrated by K 
Corbet, and beautifully got up both as to 
type and binding."— Sporting Review. 

" There is scarcely any topic connected 
with the hunting field which is not treated 
with fulness and force, in • Cecil's' pictu- 
resque and animated sketches."— ilfoniJTHjr 
Post. 

*• * Cecil ' has performed the task he un- 
dertook with ability and zeal, and his 
'Hunting Tours' should be found on the li- 
brary table of every sporting man.''— Sim. 



[Ready. 

" A volume which cannot fail to prove 
of much interest to sportsmen, and we 
commend it to their especial attention."— 
Oxford Jounud. 

"Contains an immense amount of 
valuable information, such as only a 
veteran fox hunter of the first order could 
supply. ' Cecil's' pseudonym suffices to 
guarantee the exoeUence of his book."— 

" Written with a masterly knowledge of 
its subject * ♦ * « Cecil' writes like a 
gentleman: there is much that is very 
exciting and interesting in his book."— 
Daily News. 

" Gives particulars respecting the vari- 
ous packs with which the author ha» 
hunted, narrates the fortunes of their 
several masters or whips, and chronicles 
here and there the pturticulars of a re- 
markably successftilrun. "-—Sunday Times. 



In 8vo. price 10s. 6d., Second Edition. 

The Cotton Trade: 

Its Bearing upon the Prosperity of Great Britain and Commerce 

of the American Republics considered in Connection with the 

System of Negro Slavery in the Confederate States. 

By GEORGE McHENRY. [Ready. 



"Contains a mass of intorm&tion on 
most matters at all involved in tYie oiif^n. 



\ ^^ 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. 188, 

The History of the Cotton Famine, 

FROM THE FALL OF SUMTER TO THE PASSING OF 
THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT. 
By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. [Ready. 



"Mr. Arnold's 600 pages are filled with 
facts and figures arranged in a lucid popu- 
lar style, and from the great and perma- 
nent importance of the subject will be read 
with interest." — Times. 

" The story of the cotton famine, as told 
by Mr. Arnold, has all the interest of a 
romance ; the statistics, the figures, the 
reports of Mr. Famall, the weekly returns 
of the Board of Guardians, are all so many 
threads of interest in the story. The book 
is well put together, carefully, and with a 
fairness and candour which entitle the 
author to high praise." — Athetueum. 

** It traces in a clear and succinct man- 
ner the steps which were taken to meet a 
national calamity, as soon as the prospects 
of the cotton supply became darkened." — 
Observer. 

** Mr. Arnold has put together all the 
facts with lucid minuteness, and enabled 



his readers to recall all the details of a 
struggle which reflected honour on Bri- 
tish administration."--Spectotor. 

** We acknowledge the substantial merits 
of Mr. Arnold's work. He discusses with 
fairness, with temper, and we think with 
substantial justice, the various question 
which arose and became matter of contro- 
versy during the famine. "—London Review. 

"We congratulate Mr. Arnold on his 
having added a very valuable contribution 
to contemporary history. He has evi- 
dently bestowed very considerable pains 
in the collection of his Cetcts, and arranged 
them in lucid order. His narrative has 
the merit of fidelity and of being free from 
partiality. It is complete in statement, 
and will always remain a standard book of 
reference witn re^;ard to the highly inte- 
resting events which it records."— if eroW. 



In 1 vol. post 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 

The Danes in Camp : 

LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG. 
By the Honourable AUBERON HERBERT. [Ready. 



" This is a pleasantly written book, be- 
cause it is exactly what it professes to be. 
Mr. Herbert's book is satisfactory to read, 
because it presents so strange a contrast 
to the average of the literary class to which 
he belongs. Its merit is that it is written 
because its author wishes to tell what he 
has seen and felt, and not because he 
wishes to produce an article that will selL 
There are many lively and striking pas- 
sages." — Saturday Review. 

"The letters are well and gracefullv 
written ; they teem with interesting inci- 
dents and narrations ; there is about them 
an air of probity, which instantly im- 
presses the reader with the conviction 
that they contain only the truth ; and all 



this is mingled with a good humour and 
moderation that win our confidence and 
deserve our respect" — Daily News. 

**Mr. Herbert is an agreeable, manly 
writer, and English readers will respond 
gratefully to the generous sympathy and 
admiration which he expresses for the 
inhabitants of the little kingdom." — 
AtTienceum. 

" These interesting letters are dedicated 
to the writer's mother, the Countess Dow- 
ager of Carnarvon. They place the events 
of the siege graphically before the reader, 
in simple but forcible language. All that 
Mr. Herbert says claims our most careful 
attention. "—Reader. 



Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

The Life & Times of Sir James Graham, 

Bart. 



By W. T. M. TORRENS, late M.P. 
Author of " Industrial History of Free Nations." [Ready. 
" This is a masterly piece of political 
biography. " — BxanUner. 

**Th\B work is well-written, and pre- 
sents an interesting picture of the strug- 



gles, the failures, and long delayed suc- 
cesses of a rising politician. "—Times. 



Sir J. Graham has been most fortunate 
in his bio|n:apher, who has raised our opi- 
nion of him by his able memoir^ . . ,. 
fair, temperate. wjA Sxsx^iMNiaJS.^^w'rJsiw^i.Nsw 
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In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

Velvet Lawn. 

A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES FELIX, Author of "The Notting Hill Mystery. ' 

[Ready. 



"Strong and pervading interest there 
nnqaestlonably isin the story."— Observer. 

"A straightforward and workmanlike 
story, fairly interesting throughout. Mr. 
Felix is evidently a man of ability." — 
Reader. 

"Such as admire an elaborately con- 
trived plot, detailed in a fluent and easy 
style, will derive much pleasure fh)m the 
perusal of the tale." — Dispatch. 

** In character as well as incident, * Vel- 
vet Lawn • is singularly rich, and it will 
unquestionably be a very popular noveL" 
Press. 



"The plot appears to us to be original, 
and is certainly remarkable for its inge- 
nuity. "—A thenceum. 

" The plot of • Velvet Lawn * is exceed- 
ingly well conceived, and the interest never 
flags."— index. 

"It will flnd many readers, having at- 
tractions for the more thoughtfrtl as well 
as the mere devourers of sensatioiialism." 
—Herald. 

" There is a story, and that story is well 
told, so that it will command many 
readers." — Globe. 

" It rises far above the ordinary run of 
novels."— PoiZy Neios. 



In 1 large vol. 8vo, the Second Edition, price 21s. 

Australian Explorations. 

JOHN McDOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS OF EXPLO- 
RATIONS IN AUSTRALIA from 1858 to 1862. 

Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 

Illustrated with a Portrait of the author, and 12 page Engravings 

on Wood, drawn by George French Angas, from Sketches 

taken during the Expedition, and accompanied by a 

carefully-prepared Map of the Explorer's Route across 

the entire Continent. [Ready. 

*' A very large and valuable addition to 
our geographical knowledge of Australia." 
— Obseroer. 

'•Worthy of being ranked amongst the 
most impoi-tant in the History of Austra- 
lian discovery."— Jlf ominflr Advertiser. 



'To dilate on the value of the work to 
the very large number who are directly 
or indirectly interested in Australian 
progress is superfluous." — Dispatch. 

"It is impossible to refrain from the 
strongest admiration of the narrative, 
given in his own Journal, in which so 
much unpretending unconscious heroism 
is evinced, such simple devotion to the 
end of his enterprise ; thankfulness, not 
self-laudation at its accomplishment, hold- 



ing his life so lightly so that his duty 
might be done." — Cflobe. 

" These journals abound in interesting 
information, and have a special charm as 
living records of what the discoverer has 
seen and done." — Examiner. 

"We can commend the book to the 
careful perusal of those who wish to 
appreciate something of the future of 
Australia." — Morning Star. 

" The conductor of the expedition has 
earned lasting fame for the sterling quali- 
ties which he proved himself to possess. 
Throughout the toilsome journeys, of 
which he has given a minute and graphic 
account, he evinced every qualification 
which should characterise the leader 
such expeditions."— Jlf omi»y Post. 



The Kennel Stud Book. 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Dissent and Democracy, 

THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS AND COMMON OBJECT. 
AN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

By RICHARD MASHEDER, B.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge ; and of the Inner Temple. 

[Ready. 



" Mr. Ma.sheder is a scholar ; his quota- 
tions are always apposite and seldom hack- 
neyed. He writes a little too flowingly, 
perhaps, but in a pleasant style, and he 
always keeps to the point ; moreover, he 
has the merit of having massed his facts 
very ably, and put his case with singular 
clearness. " — Saturday Rtvietv. 

** No one can arise from a perusal of Mr. 
Masheder's book without admiring his 
earnestness in the cause of Church and 
State." — John Bull. 

** We thank the author of this important 
volume, and we hope it will be read, both 
for its correct historical exhibition of Dis- 
sent ; and also for its counsels to Church- 
men in the presence of a vigilant foe." — 
Clerical Journal. 



'•We can recommend it most heartily to 
our readers. It is one of the ablest modem 
productions. Its author is completely 
master of his subject, from his own stand- 
point ; he has done a service for which we 
unfeignedly thank him."— CAwrc/t Times. 

" Mr. Masheder's book is full of valuable 
information, and bristles with cogent in- 
ference ; and we strongly recommend it 
to all those who are concerned about the 
political fortunes of the Church."— CAurcA 
Review. 

"It is imjiossible to overrate the im- 
portance of the topics which form the 
subject matter of the present volume. 
Extremely well worth reading, and replete 
with good sense."— Pres«. 



In 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Shakspere Weighed in an Even Balance. 

By the Rev. ALFRED POWNALL, M.A., 

Vicar of Trowse Newton and Fakenham, late Crosse's Theological 
Scholar, Cambridge, &c. [Ready 



In 2 vols, post 8vo. 

Mr. Christopher Katydid (of Casconia). 



A TALE. 



Edited by MARK 

"There are marks of cleverness in this i 

tale. The author gives evidence of ability." I 

— AtTienoeum. i 

"The reader may derive much enter- 
tainment from a series of clever sketches I 
relating to persons, customs, and scenery, I 
partly American, partly English." — 06- | 
server. j 

"Quaint in construction and singular in 

manner, may be taken as a true definition I 

of this American story ; the plot is amus- | 
ng."— fieM'» Messenger. 



HEYWOOD. [Ready. 

" There are some pleasant descriptions 
of country scenery, and the story is very 
amusing." — Star. 

" Reveals to us some new and curious 
habits of life."— Dai/y Neios. 

" The work has merits, and is not unde- 
serving of perusal It is a thoroughly 
trans-Atlantic tale, and the heroes and 
heroines whom it describes are refreshingly 
differentfh>m those of our native romance." 
London Review. 



1 vol. post 8vo. 5b. 

Why Paul FerroU Killed kv%^'v^^« 

By the Author of "PAUL FERROIX." Youx«Q."e.<»!«o^- V&*»«>-^- 
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1 vol. sraaH 8vo, antique, 78. 6d. 

Sermons, 

By the late Rev. C. T. ERSKINE, M.A. 

Incumbent of St. Michael's, Wakefield. With a Memoir of his Life, 
and a preface by the Bishop of Brechin. [Ready. 



** The 8ennoii8 are far above fhe average 
of such compositions, and in many parts 
they are remarkable for the originality of 
thought which they possess. A devout 
and reverent spirit, moreover, pervades 
every sermon." — Obterver. 

" Mr. Erskine's Sermons are thirty-one 
in number, and they are all interesting.*' 
^CUrioal Journal. 

** A work of absorbing interest, and one 
which none can well read without feeling 
infinitely the better for it. The volume is 
got up with singular neatness." — Church 
lieview. 

**Mr. Erskine's style is vigorous and 
thoughtftil."— Lif entry Churchman. 



"These Sermons will be treasured by 
many, and pondered over by many, who 
knew the sterling excellence of him hv 
whom they were written and preacheo. 
The memoir of his life has evidently been 
a labour of love, and aflisctionately depicts 
a character which no one can study with- 
out deriving benefit flrom if— SeoMMk 
Guardian. 

"The fervour, simplicity, and faith 
evinced in these discourses are worthy of 
the best age.'— Globe. 

" Of Wr. Erskine's Sermons we can 
hardly speak in too high terms. Cahu, 
thoughtful, mild, and yet austere, they 
are instinct with Catholic truth and Catho- 
lic faith."— Churchman. 



Second and revised edition, post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

The Gouty Philosopher; 

Or, THE OPINIONS, WHIMS, AND ECCENTRICITIES 
OF JOHN WAGSTAFFE, ESQ., OF WILBYE GRANGE. 

By CHARLES MACKAY. [Ready. 

In Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Alchymist: 

PARABLES IN RHYME. 
By Capt. C. N. TUCKER, late Bengal Cavalry. [Ready. 



THE BROWN BOOK: 

(FOR 1865) 

A Book of Ready Reference, for the Use of London 
Visitors and Residents in London, 

CONTAINING 

EVERY KIND OF LOCAL INFORMATION. 



Published Annually^ Price One SKUllns. 
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RECENTLT PUBLISHED. 
ARNOLD— THE MARQUESS OF DALHOU- 

SIES ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, M. A., late Principal of Poona College, and Fellow of the 
University of Bombay. Vol. I., containing the Acquisition and 
Administration of the Punjab. Svo, 15s. 

BROMLEY— A WOMAN'S WANDERINGS 

IN THE WESTERN WORLD. A Series of Letters addressed to 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. By his Daughter, Mrs. BROMLEY. 1 voL, 
post Svo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

DENISON— REMARKS ON ESSAYS AND Re- 
views. By Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.A.S., 
Colonel Royal Engineers. Svo, Is. 6d. 

FAITH AND PEACE, 

Being Answers to Essays and Reviews. By Several Writers, with 
a Preface by the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 1 vol., Svo, 12s. 

FONBLANQUE— NIPHON AND PE-CHE-LI; 

Or, Two Years in Japan and Northern China. By EDWARD 
BARRINGTON DE FONBLANQUE, Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
ral. 1 vol. Svo. with Ulustrations, 21s. 

HANDBOOK OF TURNING, 

Containing Instnictions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccentric 
Turning; also various Plates of Chucks, Tools, &c., and a Portrait 
of the author done in the Lathe. A New Edition, fcp. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

GODKIN— EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Its History, Institutions, Systems, Statistics, and Progress, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By JAMES GODKIN. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

HARTLEY— A HANDY BOOK FOR RIFLE 

VOLUNTEERS ; or, a Compendium of Instruction for Drill and the 
Rifle, according to the most Recent Regulations. Arranged syste- 
matically and specially adapted to the Progressive Improvement of 
the Volunteer in Every Stage. By Captain W. G. HARTLEY. 
1 vol., fcap. Svo, 7s 6d. 

HUGHES— BIBLIOLATRY, AN ESSAY. 

By the Rev. JAMES HUGHES, M.A. 1 vol., fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

JOYCE— ECCLESIA VINDICATA, 

A Treatise on Appeals in Matters Spiritual. By JAMES MAY- 
LAND JOYCE, M.A., author of a "Constitutional History of the 
Convocation of the Clergy," &c. 1 vol., fcp. Svo, Ss. 6d. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

With Illustrative Poetry; to which are now added the OalosLda^. ^^ 
Flowers, and the Dial of Flowers. T\ax\«BEL^«&a^k««^^.^^^ 
Svo, with coloured Plates, 7s. 



i6 

LAURIE— NORTHERN £UROPE> 

(Denmark, Sweden, Russia), Local,'4jodial, and PoliticaL By Captain 
W. F. B. LAURIE, late Commissary of Ordnance, Nagpore Force. 

1 voL, 8vo. 

LECTURES ON THE MOUNTAINS; 

Or, the Highlands and Highlanders as they were and as they are. 

2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 10s. 

LEE— ON MIRACLES. 

An Examination of the Remarks " On the Study of tlie Evidences of 
Christianity," in "Essays and Reviews." By WILLIAM LEE, 
D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 5s. 

MACKAY— THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER ; 

Or, the Opinions, Whims, and Eccentricities of John Wagstaffe, Esq., 
of Wilbye Grange. By CHAS. MACKAY. 1 vol., postlvo, 10s. 6d. 

NEALE— ESSAYS ON LITURGIOLOGY AND 

CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 1 vol., 
Svo, 18s. 

NORTHCOTE— TWENTY YEARS OF Fi- 
nancial POLICY. A Summary of the Chief Financial Measures 
passed between 1842 and 1861, with a Table of Budgets. By Sir 
STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE, Bart., M.P., 1 vol., Svo, 148. 

ONGARA— BARON RICASOLI, 

Prime Minister of Italy. A Biographv. From the Italian of F. 
DALL' ONGARA. 1 vol., fcap. Svo, 3s. (5d. 

PERRY— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND FROM THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, M. A. In 3 vols., 
Svo, price 21s. each. 

RECOLLECTIONSof GENERAL GARIBALDI; 
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